











Said the Barber: 


“There’s a great shaving ‘ 
brush. It’s the Rubberset! 
Used it all day every day 
for five years and it hasn’t 
lost a bristle. Didn’t think 
it possible when I| bought 
_it—but it’s so. Bristles 
won’t scald out, soak out, 
or pull out. And just 
look at that lather! 








The secret of all 


RUBBERSET 


TRADE MARK 


Shaving Brushes 


is that the bristles are held everlastingly tight and 
fast in a bed of vulcanized rubber. Absolutely 
impervious to hot or cold water. The roots of the 
bristles and setting form one solid, water-tight piece. 
Look for the name on each brush. Do not accept 
other brushes claimed to be as good. At all dealers’ 
and barbers’, in all styles and sizes, 25, 50, 75 cents 
to $6.00. If not at your dealer’s, send for booklet 
from which you may order BY MAIL. 


puBBERSE T To the average man we commend the $1.00 brush. 
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Berset Shaving Cream Soap softens the 
beard instantly. Doesn’t dry, doesn’t smart. 25c a tube 
at all dealers’ or direct by mail. Send 4c in stamps for 
sample tube worth J0c, containing one month’s supply. 


THE RUBBERSET COMPANY, 





Sales Offic Main Office, Factory and Laboratory: 
5228 METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK CITY 98 FERRY STREET, NEWARK, N. J, 
ed Brawcu Orrices —Bostow, Cwicaco, Saw Francisco, MowTReat. 
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WHISKEYS 















On Magnificent 
Kentucky 
Thoroughbreds 


HE Kentucky gentleman of the 
old school rode to hounds as a 
matter of custom. He drank 
“Old James E. Pepper” 
Whiskey as a matter of taste— 
good taste. Something over a cen- 
tury ago, Elijah Pepper of the old 
and honored Culpepper family of 
Virginia made the first Old Pepper 
Whiskey—destined to fame for 
generations. It is made today in the 
same fine scrupulous old fashioned 
way—in the heart of the blue grass 
district of Kentucky, aged in white 
oak casks and bottled in bond at the 
distillery. Its exquisite flavor and 
ripe, mellow quality endear it to real judges of good bourbon whiskey. 
q Ask for Old Pepper. Youwill appreciate its delicious flavor, purity and rare medicinal 
qualities. If your dealer does not handle it, or if you live in localities where liquors are not 


sold, write us at once for the name of our nearest distributor, who will supply you direct with the 
positive guarantee that if it does not prove eminently satisfactory—we'll refund your money. 


ESTABLISHED 
BORN WITH THE REPUBLIC 


OLD PEPPER WHISKEY 


LEO IN B 
















SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


1 full gallon 6-year-old “Old Pepper”—Bottled in 
Bond—packed in two full half-gallon bottles—all charges 








prepaid and sent in plain unmarked box. -----------++- $ 5.00 
12 full quart bottles 6-year-old Old Pepper—Bottled in 
Bond—charges prepaid rere tT err Cre ee ee 15.00 






Sent anywhere direct from the distillery or through our nearest distributor. 


THE JAMES E. PEPPER DISTILLING COMPANY 


107 Frankfort Pike, Lexington, Ky. 607 Rector Bldg,, Chicago, Ill. 

























We guarantee this advertising prowided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 




















ANNOUNCEMENT 
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and big game. 




















1908 PERFORMANCE 


F the making of books on the West there is no 
end, but their authors too frequently write from 
hearsay only. Zane Grey, as evidenced by his 

late book, “The Last of the Plainsmen,” first vis- 
its the wilderness and then lives the life that he 
afterwards describes with a vividness and realism 
to which other writers aspire but vainly. The book 
mentioned contains an account of his first trip with 
Buffalo Jones after mountain lions. Liking the ex- 
perience well, Mr. Grey repeated i it, and the happen- 
ings and wonderful photogra hs of this trip eclipsed 

eyon comparison those of his rst venture in a 
new field of sport. Mr. Grey’ s new serial, * “Roping 


Lions in the Grand Canyon,” will begin with the January number of 
Field and Stream. 


nance: 2d among the very few artists of to- day who have 
successfully made a specialty of hunting and fishing scenes and 

game studies, Edward V. Brewer has built up an enviable repu- 
tation by his cover work. He has long been on Field and Stream’s 
staff of illustrators, his paintings of field scenes have attracted uni- 
versal attention wherever exhibited, and the product of his pencil 
and brush are in constant and growing demand. He is a native of 
Minnesota, where 
Mr. Brewer will design our January cover. 


This serial alone will be worth subscribing for. 


he has spent some years in studying wild fowl 


HE mention of. Charles Hallock’s name is 

sufficient, without detailed reference to what 

he has accomplished in his more than a half- 
century of active life in the field of sport and 
exploration. Known and loved by all as “* The 
Dean of American Sportsmen,” Mr. Hallock was 
among the first to argue the necessity of game 
protective legislation, and later attacked the absur- 
dity of a ape A of laws that defeat their own 
purpose by con flicting provisions. He was the first 
editor of Field and Stream, and has never lost in- 
terest in the aims and progress of the magazine. 


HOSE of our readers who fancy the philo- 

sophical writings of Unkel David—who, 

the way, has consented to continue his j saat 
nalistic labors in New York for another year— 
will be glad of this opportunity of forming a 
closer acquaintance with the artist whose force- ' 
ful, snapp mee 99 have served to accen- 
tuate the csr ih of his monthly contribution. 
Roy Griffith ranks among the best illustrators 
in the East, and is also a writer 
of ability as proven by his in 
teresting and pat acta fos 
on photography i in recent is- 
sues of the magazine. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 











AND PROMISE, 1909 


pcan AND STREAM has, during the last 
year, been the medium through which Robert 

H. Davis has contributed several articles on 
the subject of the floating bait. His contributions 
are valuable mainly for the reason that they are 
wholly devoid of confusing technical phraseology. 
He believes in the gospel of enlightenment, and 
withholds no information that he regards of im- 
portance to his angling brothers. There will be 


















further contributions from Mr. Davis in 1909, 
notable among which will be his article on 
taking big trout on the Temagami, scheduled 
for an early number—after which there will be some more bass. 


T was something of a surprise to the reading public when the 

author of “Camping and Woodcraft’ entered a new literary 

field with a rattling good detective story in the August and Sep- 
tember issues of this magazine. It was not of the stereotyped 
* Old Sleuth ”’ type, for Horace Kephart may be depended upon to 
keep in view the practical side of things in whatever he may write. 
Even in story writing he informs as well as entertains. He has 
now in preparation for early publication in Field and Stream a con- 
tinued story similar in type to “ The Trail of a Bullet.” It will be 
worth reading— but that goes without saying. We are glad to class 
Mr. Kephart among our regular contributors. 


¢ addition to his popular books for sportsmen 
(** Log of a Sea Angler,” “ Along the Florida 

Reef,” “ Big Game Fishes,” “ Life in the Open,” 
and others), Charles F. Holder has written many 
volumes on scientific subjects. He possesses the 
rare ability of making facts as readable as fiction, 
but is at his best in writing upon angling subjects. 
A series of articles from his pen will be announced 
later. They will please our angling readers, 


OTHING published in the magazine during 
IN the past twelve months was accorded more 

general praise than “Campfires of an Epi- 
cure,” by Warren H. Miller. Since its conclusion 
there has been a universal demand for its republi- 
cation in book form, and because of this show 
of interest we may be excused for believ- 
ing that our readers will welcome a second 
serial by this author. It will be different in 
style from the Epicure,” 
technical and practical above 
all, but “* Milleresque’’ as a 
matter of course. 
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Through special arrangement with the various publishers we 
are ready to fill orders for amy club of magazines at as low a cost 
as you will find advertised by any magazine or magazine sub- 


























scription agency. sho 
These orders may be sent to one or more addresses. >: 
Everybody’s Magazine - $1.50 | —— 
; 7 " - rc . ne Magazine Library 
ba s Work 3-00 and Field and Stream - $4 35 
eat rewere : ' F . 1.00 F The greatest subscription e 
Field and Stream : - - 5:00 1 dee at he cone. 
$7.00 
Cosmopolitan’ - - - $1.50 } 
(OR ANY CLASS A) 
American Boy - - - ° 1.00 A magazine each month 25 
Woman’s Home Companion - 1.25 ¢ foreach one of the family © 
Field and Stream ° - - 1.50 | 
After February 1st, 25 cents additional $5.25 J 
Surburban Life . - $3.00 | 
American Magazine - - - 1.00 | 35 
se ’ For a limited time 
Field and Stream - - - _ 5,90 ; , e 
$5.50 
Woman’s Home Companion $1.25 
(OR ANY CLASS A) 85 
McClure’s”~ - - - - 1.50 | $4.25 for $ » 
Field and Stream - - - 1.50 | . e 
After February st, 25 cents additional $4.25 | 
CLASS A 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE METROPOLITAN SUCCESS 
AMERICAN BOY WGCRLD TO-DAY WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
COSMOPOLITAN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING DESIGNER 
CLASS B 
RECREATION OUTING REVIEW OF REVIEWS YACHTING SUBURBAN LIFE 


Address all orders, Field & Stream Dub. Co., 35 West 21st St., New York 
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You may be sure you will find the greatest subscription bargains 
of the coming year listed on these two pages of combination offers. 
This is an opportunity to take advantage ot this 30 to 40% saving on 
your magazine subscriptions for the coming year. Select to-day one 


of these magazine bargains and send in your orders to address ‘elow. 

















Review of Reviews’ - . $3.00 
Woman’s Home Companion - - 1.25 00 
McClure’s Magazine - - 1.50 All four - $4. 
Field and Stream - : - 1.50 
After February st, 25 cents additional $7.25 | 
Every body’s - - - $1.50 ) 
Delineator . - - - 1.00 | 50 | 
Pearson’s : - - - 1.50} Special price $3. 
Field and Stream - - -__—'1.50| 
$5.50 | | 
{ 
Cosmopolitan” - - - $1.00 | 
Travel Magazine - - - 1.50 $3 00 
Field and Stream - - - 1.50 [ Our price - a 
$4.00 
Recreation. or Outing - $3.00] 
(OR ANY CLASS B) 2 70 
Field and Stream - - - 1.50 $4.50 for e 
$4.50 





NOTE—For list of ‘‘CLASS A’’ and ‘‘CLASS B’’ magazines see two groups 
on opposite page. All such class A and class B magazines may be substituted 
for similar class magazines named in clubs above. 


Address all orders, Field & Stream Pub. Co., 35 west 2ist St., New York 
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Some Desirable Books 
Without Cost. cr ne. tem 





To any one sending us TWO New Yearly Subscriptions to “ Field and Stream” we will send Free, Postpaid, 


Complete Sportsman’s Encyclopedia 
By COL. FRANCIS H. BUZZACOTT 
Camping and Camping Outfits. Outdoor Life. Provisions. Outfits. Receipts. 


Clothing. Medic ine. Fishermen's and Anglers’ Manual. Hunters’ and Sportsmen’ s Guide. 
Shotgun Shooters’ Manual. Campers’ Manual. Woodcraft. BigGame Hunters’ Manual. 





Ritlemen's Guide. Trappers’ Guide. Secrets of All Arts. Boats. Canoes. Dog Trainers’ 
Guide. Game Regions. Game and Fish Laws, Etc. Blinds. Wing and Fow!] Shooting 
and one thousand other subjects. 

This book contains 544 pages, with 1,000 illustrations; weighs 20 ounces. It is the 
only complete sportsman’s library in one volume. Price, $1. 0°. 

President Roosevelt says: “Its chapters on camping and big game hunting are 








exceptionally good.” 
Price, $1.00, postpaid, or with a year’s subscription or renewal to *‘ Field and Stream,” $2.00 














To any one sending us FOUR New Yearly Subscriptions to ‘‘ Field and Stream "’ 
we will send Free Postpaid 


Camp-Fires On Desert and Lava 
By WILLIAM T. HORNADAY, Sc. D. 


Copiously illustrated from photographs by Dr. D. T. MacDougal, John M. Phillips and the author. 
With Maps. 

Dr. Hornaday’s new book is in some ways the complement of his ‘ Camp-fires in the 
Canadian Rockies.” He tells the story of an expedition with a party of friends across the 
desert from ‘Tucson, Arizona. to the hitherto unknown region surrcunding Pinacate in North- 
v 0. Theincidents of trail and camp life, the marvellous varieties of animal and 
tered, and the adventures of the party in pursuit of big game, unite to makea 
book of rare quality. It can be recommended to all lovers of the free out-of-door which Dr. 
Hornaday knows so well how to describe, and supplies much information concerning the 
rugged and uncharted mountains of upper Mexico. 

Price, $3.00, net; or with a year’s subscription to ‘‘Field and Stream,’’ $3.75 











To any one sending us THREE New Yearly Subscriptions to “ Field and Stream,” we 
will send Free, Postpaid, a copy of 


THE WAY OF THE WOODS 


By EDWARD BRECK 


A Manual for Sportsmen in North-Eastern United States and Canada 
436 Pages. Pocket Size. 80 Illustrations 
Dr. Breck’s book is a practical Field-Manual, intended to form a part of the kit of 
every Camper, Fisherman and Hunter. It contains concise, thorough and author- 
itative information on every subiect connected with life in ‘the Woods—Outfitting, 
Fishing, Shooting, Canoeing, Tenting, Trapping, Photography, Cooking, Hygiene, etc. 
**Excellent practical directions and advice.’ ’—New York Sun. 
Price, $1.75, or with a year’s subscription to ‘‘Field and Stream,” $2.75. 








To anyone sending us THREE New Yearly Subscriptions to “Field and Stream” we will send Free, Postpaid, a copy of 


The Book of Fish and Fishing 


By LOUIS RHEAD 
Editor of “‘ The Basses’ and ‘‘ Brook Trout,” and Author of “Bait Angling for 
Common Fishes,” etc. 

Acomplete angler’s ph ge ia as to methods of capture of all kinds of salt and 
fresh water fish angled for with rod and line and especially intended for the use of 
salt-water anglers. Mr. Rhead is an expert on this subject. Hegives a full account 
of best lines, flies and tackle. Maps Sores distribution of various fish and best 

places for them. Convenient in size, the book is illustrated largely frcm drawings 
lent by U.S. Bureau of Fisheries 
Price, $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.65; or with a year’s subscription to “Field and 
Stream,”’ $2.50. 














book Department FIELD) AND STREAM PUB. CO. “scrsertcns 






































OUR SPORTSMEN’S LIBRARY 


The Best and Latest Sportsmen’s Books Published 





Our Offer Including a Year’s Subscription to Field and Stream 


3 List 
Name of Book Author 
Camping and Woodcraft. ener : . Horace Kephart $1.50 
his book has met with a a marv velous sale. " Comprehensive. intensely practical, 
and written by one who has spent many years in the woods. 
pd ea errr ery ere Dr. Breck 1.75 
A complete handbook of information for all who hunt, fish or camp in the 
Great North Woods. 
I, Rn BE ie et ee oe oS Nessmuk 1.00 
A wonderful little book, instructive and charming—a forest classic. 
Ceinaas SHG Fi Ge IB ood nce ns sitar gre esossions W.H.Gibson 1.00 
Covering fully all phases of camp life and the arts and devices of the ex- 
perienced woodsman. 
ee SG A ee I eb hack riven Kons $udwean<acskausn Zane Grey 1.500 
An expedition with Buffalo Sunes ‘tend the Arizona desert in pursuit of 
mountain lions and other big game. 
NI III he os) otk hog a chested eee ints a Oliver Kemp 1.25 
Complete instructions in log cabin building, whether the one-man shack or 
the pretentious suburban home of many apartments. 
Log Cabins and How to Build Them................... W.S. Wicks 1.50 
Log cabins are easily built if one knows how, and this book gives every step 
of construction. 
Be en, RI TE COT Ce eee H.C. Hutchinson 7.50 
Strenuous sport and exciting adventure go with big game hunting. You 
should have this book in your library. 
Hunting Trips in British North America...................-¢ elous 5.00 
he author, best known as a hunter of African big game, found sport to his 
liking west of the Atlantic. 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies.............. .W.T.. Hornaday 3.00 
Exploration and adventure in the least known of American wildernesses. 
ee I ok oop on theses aes ... Roosevelt and Others 2.00 
The different species of deer have always been the chosen game of sportsmen. 
Musk Ox; Bison, Sheep and Goats........ Whitney, Grinnell and Wister 2.00 
Americ an big game of the far-away and difficult hunting grounds, the moun- 
tains and the frozen North. 
ee ere ae Dwight W. Huntington 2.00 
Mr. Huntington’s acquaintance with his subject is universally conceded. 
This book cannot be too highly commended. 
URN OR THEE x os os sb esncssw ce sdees Sandys and Van Dyke 2.00 
oN NSE SS UE ROE ee ee ee nce pyre ay Berar ty eee 25 
Always up to date. 
The Water Fowl Family.............. Sanford, Bishop and Van Dyke 2.00 
Standard works by well-known authorities. 
Bait Angiag for Common Fishes... .......sccesesesse Louis Rhead 1.25 
EE ic die ab caw owen wae suee ede Louis Rhead 3.50 
ee Se ee eee ree Per Louis Rhead 3.50 
See BOGE GE Pee BOE FOR, 5 nn. on wisatvccnscesaes Louis Rhead 1.50 
The best endorsement of Mr. Rhead’s books is their marvelous sale. They 
are all deservedly popular with. anglers. 

I soa heads ¢ use naka wnat W. E. Hodgson 3.50 
Salmon Fishing. Nigro eet ate alors ¢ alk s aud eon uncaes W. E. Hodgson 3.50 
Each a monograph worthy of place in every angler’s library. a e can highly 

commend them. 

Big Game Fishes of the United States................ oe F. Holder 2.00 
ee ae rer eee re F. Holder 2.00 
The best books published on angling for tuna, tarpon and a salt-water 

garne fish. 

co ee ee eT eee J. A. Henshall 1.25 
A new book by a favorite author on angling subjects. 

Red Maekiow for: Derinness....... .<.. 0 ccscrseees ..P. D. Frazer 1.00 
Perfectly supplies a long existent need. The only book of its kind. 

Be kg, Oe ere re C. B. Whitjord 1.25 
A profound study of thie subject of breaki ng dogs to hunt to the gun. 

Animal Snap Shots and How Made............... ..5. A. Lottridge 1.75 
A book of instruction for the photographer of wild life. 

Ammasan Matetal TROP... 200.505 cde sce sncssess T. Hornaday 3.50 

Taxidermy. .....ccesee Sica paws peasauerewe hs, W. , T Hornaday 2.50 
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Roping Lions in the Grand Canon { 
f y 
A BY ZANE GREY j 
, Author of “THE LAST OF THZ PLAINSMEN” f 
4 Buffalo Jones is the only man who ever lassoed lions. Zane Grey is the only G 
4a writer who ever had opportunity to describe this new, wild and thrilling sport. The f 
= i story of their second expedition, of adventure almost } 
j, ie fy t surpassing belief, illustrated by photographs that tell 4" 
hing the truth, and full of the wonder, the mystery, the color % 
f of the Grand Canon, will grip the heart of every sports- , 
yj man and lover of the wilds. f 
/ / 
Y Commencing serially in the January issue of Y 
y t Rg! 
FIELD AND STREAM y 
I §. chicssivenvovneseerosntetsortsonerson saussvesiensocsasbhsuteivebeiteresconds ents 4 
¥ LZ 
i FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. t 
fi 35 West 2|st Street, New York City iz 
¢ . Enclosed please find $1.50, for which send me Field and Stream for one year, com- / 
f : mencing with the first instal'ment of Zane Grey's “Roping Lions in the Grand Canon, iz 
4 
/ - @ 
y ° we will send he magazine a year and a ‘ 
f SPECIAL OFFER—"2,, 4 _ the Grey’ $s The Li 9 i the Pl ainsmen. i y 
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THE THREE GREAT 


OUTDOOR MAGAZINES SA 
The Greatest Subscription Offer of the Year 


Field and Stream $1.50 ) Regular Price For All, ( OUR PRICE ONLY 


ee eS 66875006 1ltCtC« $3.90 





7.50 To Canada $1.50 extra postage 
What These Three Great Magazines Are: 


FIELD AND STREAM America’s magazine of Sport, Travel and Outdoor Life, In 

’ its thirteenth year of publication. Conducted and edited by 
sportsmen, with a corps of contributors—writers, photographers and artists—as wide as the continent, FIELD 
AND STREAM holds true to its name, content with the unwavering suppert of sportsmen. It brings the 
wilderness to those who “can’t go,”’ and to those who “‘can,”’ it tells the When, the Where and the How. 
Each issue is a treasury of practical and seasonable information. You will be delighted with the accounts 
illustrated from actual photographs, of hunting, fishing and canoeing trips, as well as the stories of adven- 
ture by the best-known sportsmen writers. 


RECREATION is not merely a magazine, but an institution. It stands alone as a positive, 


vital Force, dedicated and endowed in behalf of a Cause. 

RECREATION is devoted to humanity. Its theme is the out-of-doors. Helpfulness is the secret of 
its greatness. The profuse use of wonderful photographs, enlarged on its 10x 14-inch pages, distinguishes 
it from all other magazines, but its many constructive articles, prepared especially to meet the require- 
ments of its readers, account for its world-wide influence. 

RECREATION’S INFORMATION BUREAU keeps apace with the other departments. It supple- 
ments the efforts of the magazine to help everybody have a good time in life. It will give you up-to-date 
authoritative information on almost any subject allied to recreation, and it will not charge you a cent. 
The BUREAU is a part of the institution. 


THE OUTING MAGAZINE the handsome, brilliant outdoor magazine of America. 


Clean, optimistic, helpful, it appeals to wholesome, 





active-minded men and women. 

It covers the whole field of outdoor life—hunting, sports, the mountain camp, the country home, gar- 
dens and grounds, the development of agriculture. No other magazine treats of so many achievements 
in the field of travel, exploration, adventure and pioneering. ‘ 

In illustration it is especially appealing—its color papeetieations depict faithfully the subjects which 
they illustrate. It prints the best of short fiction. 

Subscriptions may begin in any month desired. If you are already a subscriber to 
one or more of these magazines your subscription will be *xtended for one year 


Send orders for this combination to 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., vtSAa%hr 


35 West Twenty-first Street, New York 
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per word for each insertion. 





Advertisements under these classified headings will 
Numbers and 
also make a special rate for display advertising under classified headings. 








inserted for 5c. 
we 
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initials count as words. 














GORDON SETTERS 


MRS. B. W. ANDREWS, WOODBURY, N. J. 





BOOK 


oN 


Dog Diseases 
AND HOW TO FEED 
Malied FREE to eny address by the auther 
@. CLAY GLOVER, D. V.8., = 1278 Sxeteay % ¥ | 


























The Medicines That Cure 


The C. S. R. Distemper, Worm and Debility Cures are the big 
three that will keep your dogs free from Disease and in the pink 
of condition if properly used; 50 cents postpaid. The C. 5S. R. 
COMPANY. 14 Church Street, New York, publishers of Tne 
Directory of Breeders and Exhibitors of Dogs in the United States 
and Canada. Send for Prospectus. 











FOR SALE—Live black decoy ducks. Good callers. 


Theo. Lund, Chester, Conn. 





LLEWELLYN SETTERS—Pup whelped Sept. 20, 1908. 

Parents registered. Bitch has won two first prizes. 
Bitch puppies $15; dogs $20. M. W. Oberholtzer, Glenside, 
Pa. 2) 





POINTERS by Keiser of Kent x Nellmark. Just from 
trainers, ready for work. Reasonable. J. H. Bormann, 
Station M, New York, N. Y. 








GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER 


ITS PURITY HAS MADE IT FAMOUS 














$20.00 WILL BUY 
Well broken in rabbits and guaranteed. 
R. R. 2, Danville, Pa. 


a pair of English beagle hounds, 
A. E. Seidel, 


FOR SALE—Pointer dog and bitch and setters. Broken 
beagles, fox hounds and pups. Guinea pigs, pigeons, 
rabbits and ferrets. Send ten cents for forty page cat- 





alogue. Brown Beagle Kennels, York, Pa. 
$40.00 EACH, will buy a registered English setter dog 


a registered pointer dog, both 3% years old. hor- 
snipe and woodcock, and guar- 
R. 2, Danville, Pa. 


and 
ihly trained on quail, 
A. E. Seidel, R. 








ENGLISH SETTER puppies, best breeding, working 
parents, $10 up. Catalogue for stamp. Amos Burhans, 
Waterville, Minn. 





FOR SALE—Trained Coon, 
Comrade Kennels, Bucyrus, 


Fox and Rabbit hounds. 
Ohio. 


| AIREDALE TERRIERS, send four cents for illustrated 





IRISH SETTERS, send four cents for illus- 
Culbertson Kennels, Atlantic, Iowa. 


circular. 
trated brochure. 


WANTED—Bird dogs for training; 16 years experience; 
Haberlein force system; plenty of game birds; terms 

reasonable; good references; satisfaction guaranteed. 

E. Seidel, R. F. D. No. 2, Danville, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Llewellin, Irish, English and Gordon setter 

pups. English pointers, spaniels and retrievers. Can 
be registered. Inclose stamps for list. Thoroughbred 
Kennels, Aflantic, Iowa. 


THE CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN and English par- 

tridges and pheasants, capercailzies, black game, wild 
turkeys, quails, rabbits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. 
Fancy pheasants, peafowl, cranes, storks, ornamental geese 
and ducks, foxes, squirrels, ferrets, etc. All kinds of 
birds and animals bought and sold. Wenz & Mackensen, 
Dept. N, Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, Pa. 





I CAN thoroughly train your shooting dogs. Either by 
month or contract. Birds plentiful; satisfaction guar- 


anteed. The Payton Kennels, Laredo, Mo. 





CHINESE ring-neck omen for sale. Frank P. Matte- 


son, Davisville, R. I. 
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dale ‘ = Honest dignified, business proposition, easily handled hy 
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ae Co-op. Real Estate Co., Dept. 41, Washington, D. C. ATTENTION ANGLERS. Mr. Louis Rhead is prepared 
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. The Wealth of the Wood 
= ea O e oods 
ted 
lus- YOU TO YOUR SHARE 
— (Remember that Trapping means the destruction of Vermin, the natural enemy of Game.) 
ce; Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants. Where they grow and how 
rms identified. Infcrmation that will bring you money. Price, $1.00 
Hunting. Tere are wild bees in all forests. This book teaches you how 
ee u £ . “ - : 
aes to find the bee trees and the honey. Bee hunting is profitable. Price, 25¢, 
ties Deadfalls and Snares. How to build and set traps of the materials the 
Can forests supply ; 232 pages, 84 illustrations. Price, 60c. 
red Mink Trapping. A book of 183 pages, illustrated ; giving all the methods 
of experienced trappers. Mink furs are always valuable. Price, 60c. 
Steel Traps. All about the various makes, and how to use them. Also 
wild chapters on the care of furs. 333 pages, 130 illustrations. Price, 60c 
SES. Fox Trapping. Devoted wholly to ways of outwitting the wariest of wild 
an animals. Contains 185 pages, 62 illustrations of trapping devices. Price, 60c. 
_ Sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Any two of the 60c. books, or ‘* Gin- 
ser.g’’ and ‘* Bee Hunting,’’ with Field and Stream one year, for $2.25 
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r b ‘ - ‘ 
aa A wonderful, safe investment for all who desire to make expenses and more 
on their occasional trips to the woods. 
. . > 
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T is so easy to overlook the Golden Rule when one is purchasing Christmas presents for friends and 


I acquaintances! How is it with yourself? 


Aren't you best pleased with gifts of practical value? But 


if seeking a present for another, don't you thoughtlessly choose something of no use on earth, simply 


because it chances to be novel and pretty ? 
But it would be better to feel assured that such expressions of delight are genuine. Now 


are safe enough. 


Of course, the recipient will appear immensely pleased— so you 


adays the majority of men, all boys, and a big percentage of the ladies are lovers of outdoor sports. Very 


few of them can hunt, fish or camp as often as they would like, and fewer still are equipped to the limit of 


their heart's desire for their favorite sports. 


proud to have such a common-sense predilection recognized by their nearest friend. 


It is an open secret that women who love feld sports are 


Keep them in mind 


while searching the advertising pages of Field and Stream for inspiration in the task of selecting holiday 


presents. The chances are ten to one that you will presently thank us for the suggestion. 
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If You Have Indigestion 

or lack appetite, nothing will help you so surely as UNDER- 
BERG BITTERS. It is a delicious, refreshing, bracing, 
cordial-tonic, famous for more than sixty years, and is “always 

the same.” Ask for “ UNDERBERG.” 
Enjoyable as a Cocktail and better for you 

Over 7,000,000 bottles imported to the United States 

At all Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants, or by the bottle at Wine Merchants and Grocers. Ask 
ee 9 for UNDERBERG Booklet free. Bottled only by H. Underberg Albrecht, Rheinbe-g, Germany. 
Bitter Ligutar LUYTIES BROTHERS, 204 William St., New York, Sole Agents 
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MAKING A DOUBL THE GOOSE HUNTER 
ot ctetn Seow estee IN WATER COLOR 
and Other Hunting Pictures 
1. Caught Napping 3. The Canada Goose 5. Fighting Blue Grouse 7. Satisfied 


2. Making a Double 4. The Goose Hunter 6. Shooting froma Sneak Boat 8. Steady 


These pictures combine the best talent of six different artists. The ducks, geese and grouse are the 
work of Lynn B. Hunt. By a combination of talent I have produced a set of pictures that surpass any- 
thing in this line ever produced by a single artist. Every detail true to nature. No picture fiction, The 
pictures are: 16x20 inches on imported Whatman water color paper 22 x 28 inches. Price $2.00 each, 
two for $3.50. Money refunded if pictures are not satisfactory. Pictures sent prepaid by mail. 

INCHES 


I Will S d Y F A SET OF HALFTONE REPRODUCTIONS 5 x 7 
1 en OU Free to aive you A BETTFR IDEA OF THE PICTURES 


E. HENDRICH, “t- “- Washington, Missouri 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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Indian Girl Calendar 


for 1909 


Is in panel form seven inches wide and 
thirty-six inches long. It is beautifully lith- 
ographed in twelve printings and has the 
roughened finish like burlap. The dates are 
clearly pictured on tabs of birch bark. 

The central figure is the beautiful Indian 
Girl typifying the goodness and purity of 


fob Maltdextrat 


It is richest in the food and tonic values of barley 
and _ hops. 

It is brewed in careful cleanliness, It is aged and 
sterilized to avoid biliousness and impurity. P 
Be sure next time to get Schlitz Malt Extract. 47 
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beautiful 
calendar 
will be 
mailed 
upon 
receipt of 
10c in 
Stamps or 
coin. 


JOS. SCHLITZ 
BREWING CO. 


Dept. 17 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CAMP FIRES ON DESERT 
AND LAVA 


By DR. WILLIAM T. HORNADAY 
Copiously illustrated from photographs (eight repro- 
duced in color) taken by Dr. D. T. 
MacDougal, John M. Phillips " 
and the Author. 
With maps 
$3.00 net; postpaid $3.25 


The exciting and interesting account of a trip through unknown 
regions of Mexico and Arizona, hunting and collecting. Full of incidents 
and adventures, and written in an easy, racy way. 
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> With 70 illustrations from photographs by J. M. Phillips. 
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Our Runaway Christmas Dinner 


THE CONFESSION OF A HUNGRY HUNTER WHO THOUGHT 


HIMSELF WISER THAN HIS 


EQUALLY HUNGRY WIFE 


By E. H. Merrill 


OW that the laws of nearly all the 
N Northern States prohibit killing or 
buying game for our Christmas din- 

ners, it seems strange that there should be 
more game than in the days when no one 
thought of giving it protection. They say 
that deer annually do much damage to 
farm and garden crops in Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, where fifty years ago 
you could hunt from October till March 
without seeing the track of buck or doe. 
It does not conform with our old idea of 
deer nature to find them living and in- 
creasing in a region which lost all of its 
pristine wildness more than a century ago. 
We used to think that it was necessary to 
take to the big woods if you wanted deer, 
and up in our part of York State you 
didn’t always find them there. Matters 
never came to be quite as bad with us as 
in the states I have mentioned. Every 
now and then some one of the neighbors 
would report that a deer had crossed his 
field in the night, or ventured into his 
orchard, or been seen by some one who 
was driving up the cows at milking time. 
But for a number of years we spoke of the 
flavor of venison much as shipwrecked 
summer tourists might discuss the sights 
of Broadway—solely from memory, and 
with a vague feeling that its actual enjoy- 


ment was henceforth and forever beyond 
reach. It was possible to find children old 
enough to be in school, who had never 
sniffed the appetizing odor of venison stew 
or feasted on venison steaks. 

The up-state boy is a born “Leather 
stocking,” especially if he is of native 
stock. The country has bred riflemen 
since the days of the French-Indian wars, 
every locality has its traditions of Indian 
fighters and mighty hunters, and you will 
occasionally find the descendants of these 
same men living on farms that their fore 
fathers wrested from the wilderness and 
defended with ready hand and quick aim. 
The Catskill and Adirondack hunters have 
ever been reluctant to lay down the rifle 
for the shotgun, even when the growing 
scarcity of big game has put it up to them 
to shoot grouse or nothing. Wingshoot- 
ing is a fine art and perhaps worth culti- 
vating as such—providing one fancies it. 
A lot of us don’t—which explains the fact 
that I hung on to my rifle, kept myself ac- 
quainted with it through target practice, 
and can now account for a “protected” 
deer as readily as I once could for the sort 
that had to look out for their own safety 
But, as before remarked, there were a few 
years—and long ones they seemed—when 
the old gun brought in mighty little meat. 
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It was never the old gun's fault, mind you, 
and in one case that I can remember the 
blame was all mine. The game was there 
and I should have been ready for it, for I 
was duly warned. 

It isn’t often that you find surplus 
wealth in the hands of dwellers in the 
backwoods districts. Wages run_ low, 
standing timber never commands. a_ big 
price, and if cut and shipped to an outside 
market the freight charges take all the 
profits. Farming is the main dependence 
when our timber is gone, and in this !ati- 
tude we have to reckon with late and early 
frosts which cut the crops short in spite 
of the agriculturist’s experience and indus- 
try. So there occasionally happens a lean 
season when it is necessary to econojnize 
all around, patch our last-year’s clothes 
and eat what we can get. Such a season 
preceded the Christmas that is just now in 
my mind. We had no regular spring, but 
a square jump from winter to summer 
along about the time corn should have 
been coming up. There were almost daily 
rains during June and July, keeping the 
plows and hoes idle; and to make a clean 
job of it, killing frosts came two or three 
weeks ahead of time. Early in November 
we caught two feet of snow. There may 
have been worse years, but I never want 
to see one. We were in no danger of 
starvation, but a steady diet of bread, salt 
pork and potatoes grows distasteful when 
the winter holidays are at hand. Canned 
fruit is a poor substitute for home-grown 
pumpkins as pie material, and you can’t 
always find fat geese or turkeys in stock 
at a country store. This was one of the 
times that you couldn't. 
to the nearest railroad station, eight miles, 
and bought some presents for the children, 
and had intended carrying home a nice, 
fat beef roast as a passable substitute 
for that turkey. The butcher shop was 
locked; the butcher had turned logger for 
the winter. 

At any rate we could have a Christmas 
tree. I added to my load a lot of wax 
candles and tinsel trimmings, and trudged 
back home as merrily as I might. The 
next day was Christmas Eve. We would 
shut the “kids” in the kitchen while wife 
and I got the tree ready in the big living- 
Then I would do the Santa Claus 


I snowshoed out 


room. 
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act. I could utilize a bearskin. for a coat, 
and there were a couple of white rabbit 
skins that would cut nicely into whiskers. 
Wouldn’t we have a jolly old time? Well! 

My farm is in the hardwood ridges, and 
the nearest evergreens I could think of 
were more than a mile away. As I started 
after the tree next morning my wife called 
me back. 

“Why not take your rifle, Ed? You 
might see something worth shooting.” 

“Never in a thousand years,” said I. 
“Why, I haven’t as much as flushed a 
partridge in the last two months. It’s a 
little too cold a day for hunting, when 
there’s no chance of finding anything.” 

“But you know there was a deer seen 
over that way three or four times last fall 
—a big buck. Jerry Hoyt saw its tracks 
just a few days before the last snow, and 
says he is sure it is the same one that he 
shot at last winter. Don’t deer sometimes 
stay close around where they were 
raised ?” 

““Sometimes—but it wouldn’t be my luck 
to stumble on that old fellow to-day.” 

“It would be nice if you could. Think 
how we could feast to-morrow! Roast 
venison, and a stew with potatoes and 
dumplings, and venison steak.” 

I hesitated in the doorway, glancing at 
my rifle hanging on its hooks. 

“I’m going straight along the road, 
crossing the creek on thie old dam at the 
millplace. You know the logs are icy since 
the last thaw, and the axe and the tree 
will be all the load I can easily carry, 
without a nine-pound rifle. Wait till after 
dinner, and I will take a look after that 
deer.” 

Which settled the argument, and also, 
unfortunately, our chance for a venison 
dinner. Of course I might have made two 
trips across the dam, and so carried my 
burden over safely. My wife knew that, 
all right. She also knew that there is 
small reason to fear death or disablement 
from a four-foot tumble upon snow-cush- 
ioned ice; and I could have walked across 
on the ice easily by going a few rods above 
or below the dam, at which particular 
point the creek’s banks were a bit hard to 
climb. But it was plain that I objected to 
taking her advice, and that is quite enough 
to silence any normal woman. And so I 
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OUR RUNAWAY 
ahead without the rifle, and have 
been sorry for it ever since. 

If you have ever gone into the woods 
after a Christmas tree, you know how 
many there are which look good enough at 
a little distance, but are not good enough 
when closely inspected. Those of the right 
size were ragged and uneven in their 
branches, and when the shape was right 
the tree was too large or too small. I was 
a good half-hour finding just what I want- 
ed, and in that time had drifted quite a lit- 
tle distance down the creek. The growth 
of spruce and hemlock was thicker here, 
with quite a little down timber overgrown 
with blackberry briars—a good place for 
game of all sorts; but T had seen nothing 
in the way of “sign” excepting a few rab- 
bit tracks. Remembrance of the rifle came 
to me again as I shouldered the tree and 
turned homeward. Then—— 

I couldn’t have been ten feet from that 
deer when he jumped up, and, for some 
reason, he didn’t appear overly anxious to 
get out of sight. I must have been within 
plain sight long before he started, and it is 
therefore hardly probable that he halted 
through curiosity at the sound of my 
voiced disgust. More likely he was puz- 
zled by that waving, swishing tree. When 
you stop a running deer by a bleat or other 
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call, it is because he is not sure it is a man. 
This one made three long leaps, stopped 
and turned broadside, standing there im- 
movable while I could have slowly counted 
ten. Then he left me—not with frantic 
haste, but in a leisurely lope, plainly in 
sight for a good hundred yards, and all 
that time a mark that I couldn’t possibly 
have missed with “the rifle I might have 
had.” Can you imagine how I felt? There 
went our Christmas dinner—the dinner we 
needed so badly—mine by virtue of my 
wife’s inspiration or forethought, call it 
what you will. Not mine, because I had 
been an unmitigated fool. To the best of 
my recollection the term I then applied to 
myself was a trifle more forcible and bet 
ter fitted to the occasion. It might not 
look well in print. 

I kept my word and hunted that deer 
faithfully all the afternoon. I followed 
his trail up hill and down, through briars 
and swamps, with greater care and per- 
sistence than I ever tracked a deer before 
or since; and I went back empty-handed 
—except that, just by the old dam, within 
sight of home, two grouse treed in a hem- 
lock, and I clipped their heads off with two 
well-aimed shots—the sort that that deer 
would have gotten had I only listened to 
my wife’s advice. 





Christmas in Camp 


By Louise Deane 


Irom indications such as may appeal 
Unto the casually inquiring gaze, 

It seems a snowdrift has contrived to steal 
Within our cozy tent between two days: 

For, ere I slept, I moved the coffee-pot— 


For fear some restless foot 


its contents spilled— 


And now its spout, my shoes and quite a lot 
Of other hollow-ware with snow is filled. 


As our domestic duties are arranged, 
This morn the task is yours the fire to build: 
Which pleases me, because the wind has changed, 
The tent is open, and I might get chilled. 
Awake me when your culinary: skill 
Enables a commensurate display 
Of toothsome viands; meanwhile I'll lie still— 
And muse on themes befitting Christmas Day 



































Photo by Roger Ratchellor 
A TWENTY-FIVE-POUND GRAY TROUT 


Faken from Lake Temagami by John Grimm, with a 9-oz. steel rod, copper wire line, and No. 9 spinner 











Taking Big Trout in Temagami 


A DISCOURSE ON METHODS AND TACKLE, WITH 
AN OCCASIONAL INCIDENT AND SOME COMMENTS 


By Robert H. Davis 


66 HAT do you know about trout 
fishing ?” 
“Where?” 


“Up Canada way, past North Bay, in 
Lake Temagami.” 

“What kind of trout?” 

“Oh, the big lunkers,—gray trout, lake 
trout, and togue. They run up to forty 
pounds in weight, and when they hit the 
spinner, it feels as if one had coupled you 
onto a box-car.” 

“What’s the best month to go?” 

“Any time after the 15th of July, when 
the black flies have started for Hudson Bay. 
If you get there when those fellows are on 
the job, it means a finish fight and you'll 
get the worst of it. Don’t go before then, 
if you wish to enjoy yourself. They are 
the toughest proposition that the white 
man ever encountered in any zone. But 
we won't go into details here about the 
black fly, because we have something 
pleasant to talk about. And we might as 
well get at it.” 

When I started for the big trout district, 
I had no information at all about the sort 
of tackle required; so, the instant I got 
on the steamer at Temagami Station, I be- 
gan to make inquiries. Incidentally I had 
worn out all the conductors on the Grand 
Trunk Line, from Buffalo on, trying to 
drag a little information out of them. But 
they all had different opinions, and I gave 
them up as a bad job? At last I fell on 
Captain Willy Friday, skipper of the 
steamboat Chance, which took us up to 
the Inn, right across from Bear Island, 
where the Hudson’s Bay Company is hold- 
ing a canned goods exposition all the year 
round. Willy told me the only way I could 
“get next” to the big trout was to talk to 
Jim Friday, his brother, who happened ac- 
cidentally to be a professional guide. 


I found Jim late in the afternoon, and 
took him behind the ice-house, where | 
suggested that he give me a little inside 
information on the tackle issue. I slipped 
him a plug of tobacco as a preliminary. 
half of which he loaded into a pipe as big 
as a plug-hat. The balance he ate. Jim 
was a very bashful Ojibway, but he man- 
aged to make it clear that the tackle really 
didn’t amount to much if you didn’t have 
a good guide. So we agreed that my line, 
under his direction, would deliver the 
goods. 

We put out in a small lugger. Once 
aboard, Jim became more communicative, 
and as we neared Cattle Island he was 
doing his share of the lying and appeared 
to be at home. I had a pound of sinkers 
strung along ten feet of a trolling-line, 
and above that, on a long leader, I had a 
No. 9 spinner with a bare triple gang. 

I caught, after two hours, one four- 
pound trout, which came aboard like a 
dachshund crawling into a soup-tureen. 
Jim said the wind was blowing from the 
wrong direction, and that the morning 
was the best time. Then we came back 
to the Inn. On the dock I found one 
George Elder Adams, a New York cot- 
ton-broker. He was sitting on a spile 
tying two-ounce swivel sinkers on a gray 
hemp line, at regular distances of 3 feet 
apart. 

He told me, with the kind of wink they 
use in Wall Street among the elect, that 
he had been up against big trout down in 
the Muskoko and knew the game. Alto- 
gether, he had thirty of these sinkers, 
covering a distance of 100 feet over all. 
For lure he had an otter-tail spoon, with 
a terminating triple gang, while into the 
flanges he had drilled two holes for two 
more sets of triples. This made a total of 
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The next morning, the 19th 
of July, to be exact, the good 
ship Chance put into dock with 
a couple of New Yorkers on 
board. For purposes of identifi- 
cation, they afterwards became 
known as Bill Phillips and Jack 
Jones. Adams and I moved 
down on them in a solid mass 
and began to spread informa- 
tion. Adams even went so far 
as to show them his tackle. 

“That's the thing that gets 
‘em. It doesn’t look attractive, 


A GROUP OF SATISFIED ANGLERS WITH GOOD CATCHES but it certainly coaxes the big 
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g barbs—from which no well-regulated 
trout could expect to escape. 

“This,” said Adams, with an air of con- 
fidence that would have equipped the en- 
tire National Headquarters of either party, 
“is the way the boys take ‘em at the 
Royal. It’s a walk-over. They fish only 
for the market there. They. have got to 
get the fish, so they can’t afford to take 
any chances. This rig you see me with 
now is what they use.” 

With that, my friend, Adams, whom I 
afterwards learned to admire and even 
fear, placed the tackle in my hand. Eas- 
ily I could have knocked a horse down 
with it. It weighed six and _ one-half 
pounds. But a casual glance into Adams’s 
face convinced me that it was no place to 
argue so delicate an issue. 

So the next day we went forth. We 
put that tackle down into 300 feet of 
water, changed the topography of the en- 
tire lake bottom, added fifteen years to the 
age of one Jim Friday, and came back 
with three fish weighing six, nine, and 
eleven pounds. Adams confessed to me, 
while Friday was cutting wood for dinner, 
that he did not think much of market 
fishing for recreation. But by nature he 
was a cheerful and well-disposed man and 
kept his temper—although his right arm 
was practically broken in two places near 
the elbow. It was very much like drag- 
ging a dead cow out of a corral to pull 
the Adams tackle across Lake Temagami. 
Adams and I both agreed that there wasn’t 
much sport in it. 

Back to the Inn. 


ones up. You are welcome, if 

you want to try it,” remarked 
Adams, his generous impulses getting the 
best of him. 

But, somehow or other, Jones and Phil- 
lips didn’t seem to take much _ interest 
in the paraphernalia. Instead, they sat 
around on the veranda and studied the 
landscape. Adams and I, more or less ex- 
hausted from the previous day’s campaign, 
sat there and whittled, wondering what 
the two taciturn New Yorkers had in 
mind. 

I have always had the impression that 
Phillips intended to say something that 











THESE TWO FISH WEIGHED TOGETHER JUST 
FORTY-FOUR POUNDS 

















TAKING BIG 
afternoon, and that Jones even wanted to 
open his heart. But as I look back, I can 
see now that they hadn’t much opportu- 
nity, for the cotton-broker still clung to 
the theory that he had the right kind of 
tackle, and I conceived it my duty to sup- 
port him. If any party organization could 
get its henchmen to stand together as we 
did on the subject of deep-water trout 
fishing, it would be a simple matter to 
elect anybody president. We did consid- 
erable loose talking. 

But an awakening was due, for on the 


morrow Jones and Phillips appeared at 
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one else who ever fished in those waters— 
and they came back that night with the 
full legal catch, four fish apiece, the heav- 
iest weighing twenty-four and one-fourth 


pounds and the lightest fifteen. They 
fished for big fish only. 

Have you ever been one of a small 
crowd of expectant anglers on a dock 
waiting for the boats to come in? If you 


have, you can appreciate some of the feel- 
ings stirred up in our breasts when the 
Jones-Phillips combination hove to at sun- 
I don’t begrudge any man good 

3ut I certainly do like to be 


down. 
fortune. 





AT HEART, GEORGE ELDER ADAMS WAS A BASS FISHERMAN AND A BAIT CASTER 


the landing, bearing nine-ounce steel rods, 
upon which they had fixed an all-metal 
reel, four and one-half inches in diameter, 
with a one-inch spindle, upon which was 
wound 500 feet of No. 20 copper wire. 
This copper line was run through the reg- 
ular guides on the steel rods, while for 
bait they had woven on a large otter-tail 
spinner. They carried no sinkers what- 
ever, the fineness of the wire and _ its 
weight causing it to sink rapidly to a 
great depth. 

By projecting their rods straight out, 
astern their canoes, the wire ran easily 
through the guides and the spinner went 
down in action all the way. A slow troll- 
ing speed did the rest. Phillips and Jones 
knew the game—knew it better than any 


present when he is achieving it. Adams 
is a man of similar tendencies. So we 
lost no time in getting down to brass tacks 
with Jones and Phillips’ in an effort to set- 
tle once and for all the subject in hand. 

As a preliminary, we bought up all the 
copper wire in that section of Canada, 
equipped ourselves with big otter-tails and 
spinners, and rigged out for a dash into 
the deep. Adams surrendered his heavy 
batteries and joined the Light Tackle 
League. In the end everybody managed 
to catch some big trout. In fact, we got 
so many lunkers that it ceased to be a di- 
version, and we returned to the smaller, 
but no gentler, black bass. 

This big trout proposition, while it can- 
not be classed as real sport, is more or less 
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exciting because of the size of the quarry. 
A fish weighing from fifteen to twenty- 
five pounds is quite a common thing in 
that neighborhood, and they have been 
known to go as high as_ thirty-five. 
Jones told me he had met a half-breed 
guide at Sandy Inlet who took one that 
weighed forty-one and one-half pounds. 
Heaven only knows what the weight 
would have been if Jones’ informant had 
been a full-blooded buck. 

Wait a minute. I think I have a bite! 

And so it came about that on the fol- 
lowing day every small boat that could 
be seized upon was put into commission, 
and a mixed navy of New York, Pitts- 
burg, Baltimore, Newark, and Kansas 
City non-commissioned anglers, properly 
equipped with copper wire, made a dash 
for the open. I qualified as second-mate 
to Captain Adams and got to the oars. 
The guides had all been gobbled up the 
night before. But as Adams and I wanted 
to make some experiments that we thought 
could best be pulled off on the quiet, we 
were glad to be alone. 

It is an ill wind that blows nobody 
good. When we got three miles from 
shore, far from prying eyes, and confi- 








MR. GEORGE DAVIS, THE KANSAS CITY WAL- 
TON, WITH HIS FAMOUS GAFF 








dences could be exchanged, the cotton- 
broker, for the first time, opened his 
tackle-kit and let me gaze into its marvel- 
ous depths. I have never seen anything 
equal to it. It looked like a patent tool 
exhibit at the Paris Exposition. He had 
everything there but fishing tackle. 

“I believe in being ready for emergen- 
cies,’ he said, pulling out a combination 
tool device which, when opened, looked 
like a panoply of arms. It had everything 
from a machete to a rip-saw. He pressed 
a small steel button at the base of the 
handle and disclosed enough drills to break 
into any safe deposit in Wall Street. 

“You never can tell what will happen. 
Many a time I have been up against it 
efor a few tools, and if you are properly 
equipped, you can fix a rod, take a reel 
down, sharpen up your hooks, and, if nec- 
essary, repair a boat.” 

I think he had in mind the flagship 
Connecticut, or the Dreadnought, perhaps. 
Adams was the most complete angler I 
ever saw. 

But, at all events, we went fishing. I 
dug up enough real fishing tackle from 
my kit to start the ball rolling, and we 
flung an otter-tail overboard. She sank 
in about 250 feet of water, and I pulled 
slowly. I had made a careful study of a 
ranger’s map that came into my hands a 
few days before, and got the proper bear- 
ings. We were in water anywhere from 
200 to 300 feet in depth, over a range 
perhaps half a mile long and 300 yards 
wide. ~ 
Adams, being a game party, let out all 
the wire he had—at least 500 feet—which 
fell at an angle that would bring it pretty 
close to the bottom in 250 feet of water. 
We trolled more or less breathlessly for 
about ten minutes. Adams was sure he 
would get a thirty-pounder the first strike, 
and I was sure he would not. Anyhow, 
we were both excited about it—whatever 
it was. Things were going along very 
smoothly when, all of a sudden, Adams 
yelled: “I’m dragging on the rocks.” He 
jerked his spoon up once or twice and let 
it sag back again. “It’s all right now. I 
think it has dropped off the ledge. I guess 
we are in the big hole. Go slowly.” 

At that instant his rod-tip was whipped 
into the water twice, followed by repeated, 
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THIS IS THE TROUT THAT SLAPPED GRIMM’S FACE, THE FAT PARTY IS THE AUTHOR 


continuous shocks sent up from below. 
Then Adams opened the market by offer- 
ing to bet one million dollars that he had 
the biggest fish in Temagami at the end 
of that copper line. He wanted to deliver 
two hundred thousand dollars’ worth in 
June, three hundred thousand in August, 
and the balance any time after September 
ist. Then he deliberately stood up in the 
boat and started to address the Board of 
Trade on the boll weevil. » Really, he was 
absolutely raving crazy. He reeled in his 
fish more or less mechanically, with his 
eyes fixed on some frantic speculator 
shaking his fingers for a large block of 
cotton. 

With a superhuman effort and much 
conversation that is not suitable for these 
pages, I got him to sit down. After a few 
tense seconds, he recovered himself and 
got back to the business of angling. He 
reeled that fish in five times, taking up 
anywhere from 350 to 450 feet of wire, 
and five times that trout went back into 
the depths again. The battle lasted nearly 
an hour, after which a togue weighing 


twenty-one and one-half pounds came up 
to the surface and went, belly up, into the 
sunlight. We lifted him in by the gills. 
Oh, yes; I know that isn’t sport. It isn’t 
angling. It isn’t the real thing. But a 
trout of those dimensions is mighty good 
for a pair of eyes that has been looking all 
winter at the Flatiron Building, Broad- 
way, and that bunch of paranoiacs down 
at the Cotton Exchange. I think I would 
much prefer to catch a good bass, any- 
where from two and one-half to four 
pounds, and take him in the net. 

We brought in three fish by noon, not 
one of which came into the boat battling. 
They wore themselves out “going up.” 

What we demonstrated on that occasion 
was, primarily, that we had the right kind 
of tackle and were fishing in the right 
depth of water. After that, things began 
to hum at Temagami. Everybody took big 
trout from then on. 

Mr. Thomas B. Hall, a Camden attor- 
ney, went out one day, while the guides 
were cooking dinner, and returned in less 
than an hour with two trout—one of 
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THOS. B. HALL AND THE TWO HEAVY- 
WEIGHTS HE LANDED ONE LUNCH HOUR 


which weighed twenty-four and one-half 
pounds, and the other nineteen. The heav- 
ier fish was forty-four inches in length. 
They were as trim a pair of lunkers as 
anyone ever gazed upon. 

On another occasion the writer went out 
with Mr. John Grimm. Grimm was a 
blonde person with blue eyes and an abid- 
ing faith in what he called “the Grimm 
luck.””, He said he did not care much 
about tackle as long as it held fish. So 
he pulled together a make-shift equipment 
and appointed the writer boatswain, an 
office which I passed along for $3.00 to a 
French-Canadian who doffed his hat to 
the name of Roderick Perron. We put 
away for deep water, and threw the lure 
into about 200 feet. The line was hardly 
taut before something fell upon it, down 
where it is nearly night, and the ball 
opened. Notwithstanding Grimm’s faith 
in “the Grimm luck,” he snaked that trout 
out about four times as fast as Grandpap 
used to snatch the old oaken bucket from 
the moss-covered well. 

I was sitting in the stern of the boat, 
with a large gaff-hook, longing for an op- 
portunity to pass the lemon. TI hadn’t long 
to wait, for in less than five minutes the 
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fish loomed from the depths, assisted by 
“the Grimm luck,” and made a half-turn 
with the evident intention of going back 
home. As I had acquired from Grimm 
some of his highly dramatic emotions, | 
flung the gaff wildly forward and down, 
and snatched it back again, yanking a 
twenty-six-pound fellow over the taffrail 
into the lap of Mr. John Grimm, of Pitts 
burg. Without any parley whatever, it 
made two fillips of the tail and slapped 
Mr. Grimm a resounding smack on either 
cheek. It sounded as if somebody was 
spanking a child with a flounder. The last 
wallop succeeded in drawing a little blood 
from Grimm's Then Mr. Togue 
slipped under the seat, and, in the lan 
guage of Bret Harte, “the subsequent pro 
ceedings interested him no more.” 

3y the merest chance, I had put the gafi 
hook in the neck of the fish and had 
struck a vital point. Otherwise, there 
would have been a commotion in that ca- 


nose. 

















“GRIMM LUCK” 
HE COULDN’T HELP TAKING ’EM 
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noe, the record of which would have been 
written by anybody who happened to see 
us go down. So, to a certain extent, I do 
believe in “the Grimm luck.” Grimm took 
a lot of big fish after that. 

Things then came our way and when 
the guides had shown us about everything 
there was in that section of Canada, there 
came upon the scene one George Davis, of 
Kansas City, a commission merchant. He 
was probably the first real angler who ever 
hit that section, and always dressed in per- 
fect “form.” 

When he came down the gravel path in 
the morning, dressed in his khaki suit 
and his nobby Kansas City hat, it was 
a difficult thing to make any compari- 
sons without getting the worst of it. He 
dug up from somewhere a gaff hook that 
greatly resembled a pair of  ice-tongs. 
With this implement, if it had had a 
couple of shovels on the hooks, it would 
have been a simple matter to dig the Pan- 
ama Canal. It snapped together automat- 
ically as soon as it struck the fish and 
made a noise like one of those old-time 
Mississippi yagers, blowing out its breach- 
block. 

But George had the proper sporting in- 
stinet, and straightaway threw his tackle- 


3 
box overboard when he got wind of the 
copper wire and the spinner. What is 
more, he caught fish, and lots of them, and 
was the most persistent man in the dis- 
trict. There is a good picture of George 
on page 650 with a twenty-one-pounder 
over his back. Every time he took a 
togue, he sent a 200-word telegram to 
someone in Kansas City, and for the next 
two weeks stacks of K. C. newspapers 
came into Canada addressed to Mr. Geo. 
H. Davis. On the wrapper of each one 
could invariably read the magic words: 
“Marked Copy.” 

Altogether, that Temagami tour last 
summer was a great trip, and I hope to 
make it again and to meet the old crowd 
out on the deep water, around the point, by 
the red rocks, .where the wind comes out 
of the south and blows the spinner into the 
trout’s mouth. 

It is a wild country—a landscape of 
magnificent distances. But they can’t lose 
me, as I feel certain that if George Adams 
is along, I shall find somewhere in that 
iron-bound grip of his a pocket-compass, 
a Grand Trunk Railroad guide, a fifteen- 
course tabloid dinner, and a pair of nut 
crackers. 


Can you beat that? 




















Trapshooting— A’ Growing Sport 


A RECREATION THAT CAPTURES THE HEART 
AND REQUIRES OF ITS DEVOTEES QUICKNESS OF 
EYE AND HAND AND UNCONQUERABLE NERVE 


By A. C. Barrell 


well-known Western sportsman, 

“but trapshooting is best, for you 
are always sure to find game. No waiting 
behind decoys which do not lure; no beat- 
ing of blank covers. The clay saucers are 
always ready, a nasty wind only makes 
them duck or soar alluringly, and snow or 
rain seldom stops the sport.” 

This putting one’s shoulder against a 
three-ton kick; this quick bracing of back, 
arm and leg muscles, and the swift guess- 
work of leads and elevations—all this, re- 
peated two hundred times in a day, is 
man’s work, exhilarating, healthful, and 


7 SURE like to shoot ducks,” said a 








sure to chase away brain fag and bring a 
yeoman’s appetite. Our fathers broke in- 
numerable glass balls, until one bright 
spirit, tired of the monotony of it, from 
seeing the boys skimming clam shells 
through the air, evolved an idea which 
xrew into our modern flying target. Con 
cave like the parent shell, these targets, 
made of tar and river silt, are thrown 
from forty to sixty yards from a trap lo- 
cated sixteen or more yards from the 
shooter. Their flight more closely re- 
sembles the flight of game birds than did 
that of the clumsy glass balls. 

To the novice, standing with eager eyes 
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and trembling knees, waiting his turn in 
the squad of five, a few words of advice: 
There’s plenty of time after you have 
called pull and the little mark goes skim- 
ming away; your good choke-bored trap 
gun will reach out there sixty or seventy 
yards, and the shot pattern will more than 
cover a three-foot circle—so don’t snap at 
them. Get on your bird with a leisurely 
swing, letting your gun go along in the 
line of flight, even after you have pressed 
the trigger. That is, don’t stop your gun 
when you fire. Learn to shoot in “good 
time,” just as the target reaches its maxi- 
mum height. Of course, a straightaway 
is going up, so hold above. The quartering 
birds require twice as much lead as you 
think. It’s better to get well ahead, any 
way, for the shot charge strings out and 
the tail-end may come along and reduce 
the target to a “pinch of dirt’”—and that’s 
the consummation devoutly to be wished. 
If you can get a “professional” to coach 
you, that will quicken your progress to- 
ward the Hall of Fame. It’s big odds he 
will tell you, after sympathizing over a 
string of lost birds, that you are not hold- 
ing the gun right. You are carelessly 
placing it all over your shoulder or out 
on your arm, and are not aiming along the 
barrel in just the same way for each shot. 
So be careful. Snuggle the butt against 
your shoulder until it feels just. right. 
Don’t fear the recoil. Wear a glove on 
your trigger hand, and spare your knuckle. 
Use a rubber recoil pac and a light load, 
and save your shoulder. Remember some 
of the cracks shoot a three-dram load from 
the back mark. However, a little punish- 
ment will do you good and start the blood 
at a smart clip. You'll soon get hardened 
and forget the bruises. 

Do you remember the first shiner or 
bullhead you swung out of the water and 
over your head into the grass? Wouldn't 
you “strip off” a prosperous yellow-backed 
bill to feel again that youthful thrill? 
3reak a string of ten or fifteen targets 
straight. Your chest will swell and it will 
do your old heart much good. When you 
get your first ninety out of a hundred, it’s 
too late for Herpicide. You are lost to 
the golf course, and your friends will look 
for you in vain of a sunny Saturday after- 
noon, unless, perchance, they get the fever 
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too, and come out to see you “break ‘em 
all.” Mr. Good Shot, who has joined the 
ranks and knows that trap clubs are flour- 
ishing, will tell you that every enterpris- 
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ing country club has installed traps; that 
New York, Chicago, Boston, and in fact 
all our cities, have scores of gun clubs 
banging away among the suburban fields, 
and that nearly every hamlet has its little 
band of devoted target demolishers. It’s 
easy to find a place to learn, and good 
sportsmen to point the way. It’s impos- 
sible not to find the time, once you have 
broken a few. To the game shooter, a few 
days at the traps are almost indispensable. 
Target smashing quickens the eye and arm, 
and brings a confidence which will tell in 
your favor when you aim at fur or feather. 
Every trapshooter hunts, and the traps are 
well-nigh deserted during the open season. 

At the big matches, the niceties and 
greatest charms of the sport come out, At 
the Grand American Handicap, for ex- 
ample, are gathered the seasoned veterans 
of a hundred matches, as well as the eager 
novices, many of them known only in their 
own clubs, where they are local champions. 
The handicap committee goes over the list, 
looking for the dark horses who have been 
breaking their ninety-five per cent in fan- 
cied obscurity. The low-score men stand 
at sixteen yards; but the others farther 
back at intervals of a yard, until the twen- 
ty-one-yard mark finds Spencer of Mis- 
souri. Heer of Kansas, Crosby of IIlinois 
and Gilhert of Towa ready to put up cred- 


itable scores, even under that dishearten- 
ing handicap. The big match, marked by 
three days of plucky and grueling compe- 
tition, often results in a tie, and the shoot- 
off affords the rarest sport. The pick of 
500 cracks face the traps for a string of 
twenty-five targets. Perhaps that steel 
nerved Southerner, George Lyon, who shot 
out his competitors in the Eastern and 
Southern Handicaps this year, is to shoot 
off, and his friends are pulling hard; or 
Chan. Powers, who has figured in so many 
big matches; or the usual “dark horse” at 
sixteen or seventeen yards fights for the 
big cup and purse offered by the Interstate 
Association. There is a pressure put upon 
these shoot-off men, shared only by the 
pitcher in the fatal ninth inning when the 
bases are full; or the full-back who waits 
alone between his goal and the approach- 
ing back, who has broken through bent on 
a touch-down. One lost target often loses 
the match. Shot follows shot; over-care- 
fulness causes a miss; then a hard angle 
bird gets away, and the big gallery sighs 
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its unconscious sympathy. With 
the last shot, friends carry the 
victor away on their shoulders 
to receive the trophy, and lucky 
is he who has sand left for the 
expected speech of thanks. 
Imagine the sportsmanship, if 
you can, of Buckwalter and Mc- 
Carthy, this year at the Penn- 
sylvania State Shoot, who, tying 
with forty-nine out of fifty, re- 
quired four more strings of 
twenty-five birds each to decide 
the match. The winner, Buck- 
walter, had to break his last 
twenty-five straight—with a 
ninety-eight per cent on the 
shoot-off —to win the State 
Championship, for his competi- 
tor dropped but one in the last 
string, and went out with a per- 
centage of ninety-seven. Who 
can measure the Yankee grit of 
Crosby, with his world’s record 
of 419 straight birds in competi- J. 
tion; or of Maxwell, who though 
handicapped by the loss of one arm, broke 
more targets at the Columbus and Grand 
American than any other contestant, scor- 
ing 499 out of 540, and afterwards ran 259 
straight in Iowa. The unparalleled per- 
formance of William Heer, the well-known 
expert, who exceeded ninety-six per cent 
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out of 16,000 targets as his year’s average, 
bids fair to be broken in 1908 by himself 
and by other cracks. 

While the state shoots, the League 
shoots and the annual championships and 
handicaps (such as the Sunny South of 
Texas, the Pinehurst of North Carolina, 
the Paleface of Boston, the Metropolitan 
and Cosmopolitan of New York, the 
Westy Hogan, the Pacific Coast, the In- 
dian, and the Dominion and Canadian In- 
dian) have their entries running often- 
times over one hundred, still the greatest 
interest centers naturally around the big 
Interstate handicaps. These are held by 
various important clubs, under the auspices 
of the Interstate Association and its able 
manager, Elmer E. Shaner of Pittsburgh. 
This association, composed of leading 
sporting goods manufacturers, devotes 
about $10,000 annually to promoting trap- 
shooting. The Interstate shoots, five in 
number, are held in the East, South, West 
and Far West, and in the Middle West, 
where the Grand American Handicap is 
always shot. The contestants number from 
100 to 500, the latter being the case in Chi- 
cago in 1907. At these major events the 
cracks congregate from nearly every state, 
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and scores have twice run as high as 
ninety-nine per cent in the handicaps, al- 
though no 100 straight has yet been made. 

American trapshooters lead the world in 
skill, backed by the superior quality of 
their American-made guns and shot shells. 
A few years ago, Tom Marshall took an 
All-American team to England, Scotland 
and Ireland, and every match was won by 
Uncle Sam’s sharpshooters. This, coupled 
with the victory of our military riflemen 
and our revolver teams at Bisley in con- 
nection with the Olympic Games, and the 
superior shooting of our blue jackets with 
the big guns, would seem to prove that 
the heritage of Daniel Boone and Davy 
Crockett has passed down even to these 
modern times. 

A sport somewhat allied to trapshooting 
has sprung up among rifle shooters. Ob- 
jects such as composition balls, metal discs, 
marbles, etc., are thrown into the air from 
a trap or by hand, and are hit with the 
single bullet from a .22-calibre rifle. Such 
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experts as Topperwein, Hardy, Bartlett, 
Akard, Hillis and Annie Oakley have at- 
tained a remarkable proficiency. Incred- 
ible as it seems, 15,000 targets and 1,619 
marbles, thrown by hand, have been hit 
without a miss from a distance of about 
twenty feet from the shooter. I have seen 
Annie Oakley explode a .22 cartridge in 
the air, and have rubbed my eyes in amaze- 
ment as Akard hit two marbles with a 
repeating rifie and twice struck a single 
disc thrown directly away from him. 

Trapshooting and its allied sports are 
rapidly growing in proportion as our 
game supply is diminished near the cit- 
ies, and with the increase of posted fields 
and sportsmen’s preserves. Each year de- 
velops greater skill and better arms and 
ammunition. The last decade shows a 
growing preference for lighter loads, 
straighter guns, and the use of the single- 
barreled repeating and autoloading arms. 
Black powder, soft shot and hammer guns 
are almost unkmown, except in the back- 
woods. In 1920—noiseless, recoilless, 
missless guns? Perhaps. 
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The Mad Moose of Atlin 


By Henry Wellington Wack 


eluthor of “The Story of the Congo Free State,” “Big Game on the Conge,” 


“Kish and Game in Florida,” ete. 


ERE we have to do with the country 
H northeast of Skaguay, the White 
Pass and Big Windy Arm, in a low, 
densely-wooded area near the boundary 
line between British Columbia and North- 
west Territory. Moose abound in the 
Tagish Lake and Lake Atlin region. As 
this bull moose seemed to abound all over 
the fifty-mile shore line of Lake Atlin, 
special significance attaches to his career. 
You may have gone over the pass 
through Summit and Middle Lakes and 
come out spent and disgusted upon Tako 
Arm on your anxious hunt for the yellow 
metal that has made men mad since the 
days of the Aztecs. You may know some- 
thing of the west bank of Atlin, although 
it is ten miles to your right and beyond 
some ugly swamp. The ground is rather 
weird there when the Alaskan night floods 


The guide’s name was Klapwakoo — 
rather a sour Siwash, on occasion given 
to some vicious stunts, as puk-puk. Puk 
puk is Chinook for fisticuffs—very dirty 
fists, without cuffs, where Klapwakoo was 
concerned. In that respect, however, Mor 
gan Deane could have accommodated the 
Indian in a very satisfying manner. While 
he had the grace of a scion of the house 
of d’Arenberg, his big game exploits in 
the Katanga region of the Congo had, to 
a degree, qualified him to deal with wild 
animals anywhere; but Indians—well, we 
shall see. 

Of late some of our keenest sportsmen 
are taking their guns into the trail of the 
\laskan si-am (grizzly), or following that 
giant moose which yields the shapeliest 
head and horns in North America. On 
rare occasions we also find a brave young 
fellow from the soft 





it with its vague — 
light and_ shifting 
shadows. The terri- 
fying tongue of the 
wild life, too, inten- 
sifies that excitant 
of the air and hour 
which men feel who 
have long slept on 
their guns under the 
constellated — north- 
ern sky. The magic 
of that alluring re- 
gion is never lost 
upon the man who 
has attained to the 
middle period of a 
big game hunter's 
life. Its thrill  vi- 
brates long after the 
event which pro- 
duced it in the 
sportsman breast, 








life of Europe or the 
silly fox-’untin’ sets 
of England, in vig- 
orous pursuit of the 
Kadiak bear, the 
stonet sheep or the 
Atlin moose. Each 
is a quarry in this 
region well worth 
the attention of the 
hardiest sportsman. 

“Mah-sie” (thank 
you), said the In- 
dian, smiling only 
with his small eyes 
as his hand clutched 
over a_ length of 
navy plug tobacco. 
“Mah-sie, hyas ty 
hee (great chief).” 

After a while the 





MORGAN DEANE great chief would 
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offer a little ‘“/um” (rum), whereupon the 
hunt for the heap big moose would begin 
under orthodox auspices in the Siwash 
country. 

Klapwakoo was accounted as an indus- 
trious yi-em man, a “story teller” with 
wonderful resource and invention. He 
would sit and grunt out his tales until pay 
day in camp, forget- all about the. moose 
or the caribou, and smoke vile kinoot! 
(tobacco) enough to disinfect Alaska, if 
you didn’t command him in a firm man- 
ner. However, once upon the trail, this 
Indian knew his place and part. Silent, 
stealthy, cunning, he possessed intimate 
knowledge of woodcraft, the endurance of 
a camel and the sinuous speed of a lynx. 
These characteristics had made him, the 
most successful guide in the lake region. 

On the third day out Deane began to 
despair of getting a shot at a bull whose 
trail he had discovered going both 
straightaway ahead and coming from his 
flanks. The Indian, too, seemed puzzled. 
Twice the party had traversed a circle of 
seven miles, only to start the quarry be- 
hind them. Was this monster with an 
eight-inch spoor hunting them? Or were 
they hunting him? There was something 
queer in the day’s work, and Deane, seek- 
ing an explanation of the unnatural move- 
ments of the game, plied the Indian with 
questions, the while he should have been 
attending to the bacon in the fire. Many 
an an-nah (curse) had been uttered by 
the Indian during the last three days 
along the trail to indicate his displeasure. 
Yet, so far, he had not offered to unpack 
his mind concerning that eight-inch spoor 
which had often thrilled the Boston.* 
“Would that the great Saghalie Tyee, who 
ruled all things from the koo-sah, or sky, 
had brought him face to face with that 
mysterious, antlered giant which killed the 
King-George-man forty-two moons ago 
and broke the shoulder of a Boston during 
the last rut.” Such was the muttered 
prayer of Klapwakoo. 

The spruce logs crackled loudly in the 
blue-tipped flames. Then they fell, and 
nestling, sputtered sparks upon the muk- 
luked feet of Klapwakoo, Deane drew at 
his pipe expectantly as he watched the Si- 





*In the Chinook country, a white man from the 


United States is called a Boston. 
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wash inhale ashen clouds of kinootl smoke 
and exhale slowly through his wide, sen- 
suous nostrils. The ghouls of the camp- 
fire made the Indian’s squatting figure as- 
sume many weird shapes. Sometimes his 
small, inky eyes alone burned out of the 
night’s black pall; or a brown hand, the 
chin and nose would suddenly glare oily 
in a flash of light. Now and again his 
swarthy face peered for an instant from 
the deep shadow behind it and revealed a 
row of white teeth, perfect in alignment 
save for the pipe-socket between lateral 
incisor and cuspid. Klapwakoo was yi- 
eming of the mad moose of Atlin, and 
relating how for many, perhaps ninety-six 
moons, the trail hunters of that shore had 
tried their mightiest to kill the phantom 
bull and hang his head where it would 
lead no more mad charges upon the men 
traversing that forest under right of her- 
itage and the cal-li-peen, that iron stick 
which spits bullets across a mile of marsh. 
3ut to that day no man of the region had 
gained the trophy and rid the wilderness 
of a beast about which many fearful su- 
perstitions were being conjured by the 
medicine-men who heard the stories of de- 
feated trail hunters. A heroship surely 
awaited the skookum tumtum who en- 
compassed the early demise of the mad 
moose of Atlin. But the traditions of the 
region were to the effect that the bull, 
supernatural powers, would 
never be vanquished by the men of the 
forest. 

Klapwakoo spat upon the fire disconso- 
lately. Had he not that day been on his 
knees half a dog-watch observing a single 
stem slowly arise from its crushed position 
in the hoof-print of that mad bull? That 
tiny stem of straightening moss had told 
his trained that he within 
twenty minutes of the quarry. And yet, 
albeit the signs of him were many, Deane 
and Klapwakoo had hunted to the day- 
light’s end without sight or sound of the 
monster. 

The Indian refilled his pipe and re- 
crossed his legs. How big was he? “Oh, 
Boston, two-men-high and heap wide; 
forty prongs; seven feet 
head, one near tail; can run front way, 
back way. Al-ah!” 

As the Deane resolved 
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to extend his stay indefinitely and bag that 
bull’s head if constancy and patience upon 
the trail won reward. The Indian’s exag- 
geration might have its use, after all. 
There was a little matter in the East, 
along a softer trail, which a wild victory 
like this might help to settle. 

Evidently the Atlin région harbored an 
extraordinary bull moose, as vicious as he 
was cunning and elusive, a creature which 
had killed an Englishman (King-George- 
man). four years previous, and since then 
broken the clavicles of an American in 
one of his furious charges. “Two-men 
high, horns fore and aft,” that was non- 
sense, of course. Nevertheless, here was 
an animal worth pursuing, one which 
might afford adventures that the weird 
imagination of Klapwakoo had not yet 
conceived. Hyas kumtuks kliminawhit 
(“He is a great liar’), is a Chinook 
phrase of frequent use in all parts of 
Alaska. 

Deane and the Indian resumed the trail 
and kept it for a period of seventeen days. 
The bag. a large and varied one, would 
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have gratified inured to the 
more hazardous chase of Central Africa. 
It is a long way to the heart of some 


sportsmen 


wild beasts, just as it is often a long way 
to the heart of a man—or a woman. So 
why burden this story with adventures of 
Deane and the Siwash during their long 
days upon the edge of an Alaskan swamp 
and over the sidehills of Lake Atlin? Or 
why, in this day of superficial and impa- 
tient reading, describe the tortuous move- 
ments, sudden encounter and perilous as- 
sault of Klapwakoo and this mysterious 
mouse-brown§ spectre, the mad 
“two-men high and heap wide’? 
have a near-tragedy here as well as sport 
of the rude and hardy life, we'll be at the 
heart of our tale with as swift a pace as 
one may run along an unbrambled trail. 

A long, lank, dory-form Alaskan canoe 
lay screened in the rank grass of a cove 
where waterfowl were at play. From the 
hills beyond a milky mist rolled down 
across the marsh and hung its pall half- 
tree-high across the water. Now and then 
gathering force aloft in the 


moose 
As we 


a “woolly,” 
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peaks of gray and amethyst, shrieked in 
angry flight adown the mountain gulch 
and spit its fury upon the white-capped 
bay. Swirling pools formed where these 
tornadoes descended, and threw up water- 
spouts. The forest shivered and shrieked, 
and was black with the threat of impend- 
ing storm. Out of the gloom two men 
struggled, and swore, with the glorious 
head of the mad moose of Atlin! . 

“May the Great Spirit of the illahie 
keep his ten-toed foot on the neck of this 
accursed beast; the kam-ooks of the Innu- 
its drag his entrails through the forest, 
and the bark of our 
cal-li-peen choke his 
ears always!” That 
was the ugly invoca- 
tion of Klapwakoo, 
a soiled, spent and 
sour Indian. A ma- 
lignant gleam of his 
button eyes glowed 
from his strong and 
ugly face as he 
dropped the long 
pig-woods on which 
the heavy head had 
been rigged for the 
exasperating drag 
through the timber. 

The hour of sav- 
age hate was upon 
the man, that hour 
just before food and 
tobacco restores 
men in the wilds to 
tolerant human re- 
lationship; that wet, 
dank, weary and disgusted hour when the 
wolf in men of the woods is irritable, ugly 
and unreasoning; that wane of the day 
when they are momentarily ready to 
spring upon each other in combat over 
nothing. This spirit of savagery gener- 
ally subsides with the glow of the camp- 
fire and the taste of the “chuck,” a long 
draught of rum and the pipe. Then is the 
heart quickened, the body contented, and 
the mind in repose. In their succeeding 
sense of shame for the bad blood lately 
raging, unwonted tenderness and renewed 
faith pervades the camp. White men in 
the wilds and Indians on the trail are 





much alike in this hour of hunger and fa- 
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tigue. “Feed ‘em and feed ’em quick”— 
that was a Sioux’s sagacious way of dis- 
pelling the fag of dusk and the day’s end. 

The Indian and the white man slept 
peacefully and long that night in camp on 
the shore of the lake. The wind might 
how! aloft and sough in the sighing spruce 
below, so long as the great trophy lay 
safely propped under the bough shelter be- 
fore the sputtering fire. 

“Yes,” said Deane, as the Indian pen- 
sively remarked that the big hunt was 
over and their trail soon to fork in oppo- 
site directions, “J am mighty glad cver 
our luck, and [ll 
hurry East and put 
that head on _ the 
wall of my _ studio 
near New York and 
write the story of 
the hardest hunt I 
have ever had— 
a harder job than 
some old black- 
maned lions have 
given mé in Rhode- 
sia, away off in a 
country called Af- 
rica, where the sun 
shines like fire, the 
morning sweats, and 
men die fast of the 
fever. You have 
heard nothing of 
that land, Klapwa- 
koo ?” 

The Indian shook 
his head and drew 
short sips at his 
pipe. “Over the salt chuck?” he inquired. 

“Yes, far away over the sea, where the 
people are black and the white men some- 
times blacker still at heart. Some day I'll 
send you a snake-and-ivory war horn from 
the Batatela tribe. They are great war- 
riors, and big as a moose.” 

The boat crunched heavily upon the 
beach, the site of their last camp on the 
“way out,” as Alaskans say when headed 
for civilization. 

“We'll have a devil’s time taking our 
skins and heads out of this region,’’ Deane 
observed with a determined survey of his 
jumbled impedimenta. 

The Indian wiped his brow on the sleeve 
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of his slicker. His small black eyes were 
very soft now and thoughtful. The pipe 
was idle and his teeth were firmly fixed 
upon its stem. He bent over the bundles 
and mechanically shaped them for trans- 
portation down to Juneau. The men had 
been silent. 

“You go home to-mol-la?” 

“Yes, Klapwakoo, to-morrow.” 

“Woman?” 

“Not yet.” Then, with a curious look 
at the Indian, he murmured, “N-o-t y-e-t.” 

Then the long, silent lip-lip through the 
water as the big canoe glided down the 





large flat table where the master of this 
cosey den ground out copy for the maga- 
zines, and ardent letters to a lady for 
whose heart alone he would surrender the 
head glowering at him from above, with a 
look of mockery, so it seemed. 

It was a blustery night without and the 
wind drove heavily through the swaying 
trees around the house. The hearth fire 
of apple-wood twigs crackled gleefully, 
and now and then shocked the silent cham- 
ber with a sharp sput, recalling the bark 
of Deane’s own cal-li-peen away off in-the 
Alaskan swamp. Our hero drew his gown 
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lake, laden to her gunwale with the spoils 
of a rough and wholesome chase. 
Morgan Deane sat in his den gazing 
dreamily at the outlines of the antlered 
bulk which, after two-days’ struggle with 
hammer, chisel, bolt and ladder, he and 
his friend Newton had finally fixed upon 
the studio wall. The great horns had torn 
the plaster from the low ceiling, and the 
work of fitting the head over the long 
half-inch bolt had mutilated the dark- 
green paper. The cottage was not at all 
of a size suitable for such a large head, 
so the nose extended to the middle of the 
room and the horns nearly across its 
length. Directly underneath stood the 


closer, folded his brown arms and ex- 
tended his limbs in luxurious ease toward 
the fender. The fat-cushioned form of 
Newton lay comfortably on a couch. A 
pipe, loaded with the vilest of French 
perique, stuck straight out of his con- 
tented mouth. Newton had no further 
worries, now that the mad moose of Atlin 
had been nailed where he would have to 
listen stolidly to the lies with which his 
conqueror garnished the story of his igno- 
minious defeat. It was hard enough for 
the fiercest moose in Alaska to have been 
killed by a comparatively little thing like 
Deane; but altogether beneath the ethics 
of the game to look out of a narrow wall 
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AND 


upon the very page which recorded the 


manner of his death. 


Yet that was the 


humiliating position of the mad moose of 


Atl 


in, as Deane arose 


from his reverie 


and sat down to address the following let- 


ter 


to a classmate: 


“Dear HoLmeEs: 

I am sitting under the long dead-watch 
of a great ‘Alaskan moose. The taxidermist 
has seemingly done his worst to perpetuate 
the ugly look of the beast when he charged 
upon my Indian and afforded me the shot 
that instantly turned the forest into a riot- 
ous hell. I had never before seen death 
accompanied by so much noise and fury, 
unless it be that the fall of a stately tree 
upon burnt timber is a comparable scene 
of noise, dust and death. ; 

It seems a hundred years ago to-night 
since I have sat in a warm corner of my 
den, in the soft glow of the green lamp, 
and the crackle and caper of a log fire, 
writing to a handsome, lazy dog like 
Holmes, of Harvard, concerning the ugliest 
and most ruffianly of the deer family. As 
I sit here enjoying the reviving spirit of 
eager youth, after long days of work and 
fatigue in the Northern woods, and realize 
the pleasure of victory, I find it impossible 
to fulfil my intention of writing for Any- 
body’s a sane account of my three-months 
hunt in the Alaskan hills and lowlands. 

Suffice it that above me hangs as fine a 


— 


head and horns as ever brought a man 
recollection of his relief from the jading 
infuences of a tame civilization (Viola 


Holmes! par example). That head did 
its best to encompass my end; indeed, it 
nearly succeeded in doing so on two occa- 
sions. My faithful Indian is covered with 
dents, albeit he bravely paddled two days 
with me on our way out of the wilderness 
through a gale. 

Once the bull nearly ran him down while 
I stood paralyzed and inert. I hear you re- 


mark “buck fever,” contemptuously. And 
buck fever it may have been that made 
carpet tacks chase each other through my 


brain and peck the roof of my head until 
I was paralyzed and spiked to the spot. 

By the gods, Holmes, the thrill of that 
peril was worth a hundred lazy pleasures 
in civilization. You cannot understand 
it, of course, for your whole life has de- 
pended upon the artificial stimuli of society, 
of the crowd, of noise and enervating in- 
dulgence. You and your pampered kind may 
admire a fine trophy of the chase through 
a certain flabby zsthetic sense; but you 
wouldn’t go to the wilderness and work 
and sweat, crawl, hide and climb for it for 
a principality in India. You are the 
drones, the consuming and _  despoiling 
pariahs of modern life; we are the men. 
Think of it, old chap, as you eat your 
unwholesome breakfast while in bed. 

A healthy man ought to enjoy the sense 
of prevailing in a fair contest. Although 
we had a rough and stubborn time upon 
the trail, patience and my Indian’s skill, 
plus the loyalty of my old express rifle, 
gained us a victory which the superstitious 
natives of the region regarded as impos- 
sible. But, old fellow, you may recall the 
maxim over which in the Latin young 
Holly used to stumble: “Not what is 
said, but what is done, is to be regarded.” 
Now if you wish to earn regard, buck up 
and do something. It doesn’t require a 
man to spend inherited wealth; any chump 
can do that. 


STREAM 


Come to Alaska with me next spring for 
the largest bear in the world—the Kadiak. 
One swat of his big paw has been known 
to tip a mountain into the sea. Come and feel 
the spirit of the wilderness, hear its 
oratorio at night, its million minuets by day. 
Your victories will be worth while, your 
vision of life broader and deeper, your sense 
of civilization infinitely more intelligent. 

This great old bull glaring from my study 


wall still bears the aspect of an unde- 
feated antagonist. He exemplifies what 
men learn in the wilderness: indomitable 


courage in all circumstances; stubborn de- 
fiance of every foe. ‘et here he hangs in 
the presence of my praise of what he typi 
fies in the men who do things, while others 
prate and promise. To possess his noble 
head is a life-long pleasure, but it is hardly 
the great joy one feels recalling the long 
chase, the hard work and the _ inde- 
fatigable vigil he exacted as the price of 
his majestic horns. Now that you have 
had the first blast of my sense of victory 
over this huge, strange beast. oat 


Here the letter to Holmes ended abrupt- 
ly. A shocking thing had befallen it. 

Newton had been startled out of his 
sleep by a terrific noise, and awoke while 
the night was as wild without as the sight 
of Deane’s study was within. Save for a 
few gleaming embers in the hearth, the 


room was in utter darkness. An occa- 
sional flash of lightning revealed the 


wreck of the study table. In the disor- 
dered mass the great horns and long face 
of the 200-pound head lay prone across 
Deane’s neck and pinned him to the floor. 
He was unconscious and bled from the 
scalp and mouth. 

It was not until late on the second day 
thereafter, while Holmes watched the sur- 
geon dress his wound, that Deane realized 
what had happened. At once his keen 
sense of humor adopted the logic of the 
square deal between man and beast. He 
smiled, then grunted seriously, “By the 
gods, Holmes, he nearly got me after all! 
In his weird and ghastly fashion the old 
bull has been faithful to the traditions of 
his Northern realm,” 

Indeed, Deane’s family were now so 
converted to the superstitions concerning 
“the mad moose of Atlin,” that they in- 
duced him to take the head forever out 
of their midst. Thus it happened that 
Morgan Deane recently presented to the 
National Collection of Heads and Horns, 
at the Bronx Zoological Gardens, the head 
which its Director, Dr. Hornaday, exhib- 
its as a splendid type of the Alaskan 
moose. 
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Big Game with Rod and Reel 


By Charles Frederick Holder 


Author of “Big Game at Sea,” “The Log of a Sea Angler,” ete. 


O the gentle Waltonian accustomed 
r only to the fields, brooks and dales 

of angling philosophy and the per- 
fume of meadow flowers, the big game, 
the really big game of the sea, does not 
always appeal; yet it is well for an angler 
to have a diversity of tastes. The sports- 
man on land does not always confine him- 
self to snipe, woodcock or quail; he finds 
a diversion in elk, rhinoceros, panther or 
big game. And so to obtain the full en- 
joyment of angling, the angler should test 
his rod on everything, game large and 
small, course, adapting his 
tackle to the game and giving it the com- 
plete advantage. 

It was but a few years ago that the tar- 
pon was supposed to be an impossible catch 
with rod and reel, and so positive were 
anglers that it could not be taken that 
some one challenged the world to go to 
Florida and take a tarpon with rod and 
reel, offering to defray all expenses if suc- 
cess was attained. To-day the secretary 
of the Tuna Club, L, P. Streeter, of Pasa- 


always, of 


dena, is president of a tarpon club at Ar- 
ansas, which is confined not only to rod 
and reel fishing, but to nine-ounce rods and 
No. 9 lines—a mere thread. The great 
tuna is taken with a twenty-one-thread line 
and light rod, and the end is not yet, as 
members of the Tuna Club take the sword- 
fish and large sharks with this light tackle, 
and perform prodigies of valor. 

To any one who has a fondness for 
shark fishing especially, and who has 
taken large sharks of various kinds with 
the old-fashioned handline, fishing for the 
same beasties with a rod comes as a reve- 
lation. I have, merely because the oppor- 
tunity has been offered, had a wide expe- 
rience with sharks, especially with big fel- 
lows in the Gulf of Mexico and around 
Florida, where girth counts. On the Pa- 
cific coast of North America, especially in 
Southern California waters, sharks are 
very common in August and September, 
but, as a rule, they lack the bulk which 
characterizes the big, so-called man-eaters 
of the gulf. I have hooked a shark in 
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llorida which was not over thirteen feet 
long, which required ten men to land on 
the long, heavy handline. On the other 
hand, I have played a big California ham- 
merhead to a finish, single-handed, from a 
skiff weighing less than 150 pounds. It is 
this difference of bulk which makes the 
rod and reel possible in Southern Cali- 
fornia waters. The game is long and slen- 
der, while the big or long sharks of Flor- 
ida often have enormous bulk and are able 
to swim away with a large and heavy boat. 

On one occasion I hooked a shark, which 
was at least fifteen feet long, in a little 
channel on the Florida reef. In some way, 
purely accidental, the fish headed up the 
shallow lagoon, instead of going out the 
channel. It took all the line with a rush; 
and when the end came, to which an oar 
was hastily tied, it jerked the boat ahead, 
and as my companion and I rose to shift 
the line, it jerked us both overboard in 
water waist-deep. We lay back and al- 
lowed the shark to tow us, prodded our 
feet into the sand, presenting the greatest 
possible .esistance; but that shark towed 
us about much after the fashion of a tug. 
It shot around in a circle, became utterly 
confused and frantic, and on one of the 
turns we picked up the boat, leaped in, and 
away we went, headed for the reef. Not 
once did we make a foot, as we tried to 
haul in the shark; our every pull gave it 
new life, and it headed for the barrier reef 
like a Kentucky hunter at a hurdle. 

The reef was well covered with water, 
there being about two feet, rising to three 
when waves went over it. We had time 
to make the line fast to a thwart and to 
take an oar each and pull against this 
shark; but we might as well have waved 
feathers, so far as any effect on the animal 
was concerned. It sped on with a violent 
motion of its tail, its big fin cutting the 
water like a scimitar. When the reef was 
reached it dashed over it, grounded for a 
moment, tossed itself about, whirling into 
a big curve, then straightening out, gaping 
its wide and ugly jaws; then catching a 
wave as it flooded the jagged rocks, it 
dashed on. As the boat grounded we 
jumped over and held her, and for a sec- 
ond I thought the shark would tow us, 
boat and all, over the barrier, but the rope 
broke and we saw the big fin dashing away 
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down the long line of breakers. A rod, or 
small line, with such a shark would have 
been impossible; the fifty-pound limit 
would have been reached in a second, and 
the slightest swing, the slightest mistake, 
would have broken it. 

I succeeded in keeping several of these 
huge sharks in captivity some months, but 
the end was always the same—apparently 
the big game starved to death. At least 
all ‘the food tossed into its long prison— 
an enclosure affording plenty of water and 
room—was untouched. Every hour of the 
day the big fish spent in swimming about 
the edge of its prison, a lion in truth whose 
spirit seemed broken. I even harnessed 
one of these sharks in a primitive fashion 
*by throwing about it a loop which fitted on 
over its head and caught in front of the 
two large fins; and by a single trace it 
hauled about a small skiff, at times in a 
very docile fashion, again throwing us out, 
capsizing the craft, and it can hardly be 
claimed that our attempts at training a 
shark met with perceptible success. 

The sharks about the islands of South- 
ern California are distinct types. They 
are long, but lack the enormous bulk 
which seemingly characterizes their fel- 
lows of the Atlantic subtropic region; 
hence are to be counted on as game, if one 
is so disposed. Assuming for the nonce 
that the shark is a game fish, its action on 
the rod may be observed from the stand- 
point of my experience. At the outset I 
may confess to a heathen fondness for 
shark fishing, possibly from having lived 
in a shark country for a number of years, 
where big sharks were always about and 
very common, and treated with contempt 
and indifference, which, in all probability, 
they did not deserve. 

Grouper sharks are to be found off the 
Southern California coast, particularly in 
summer, and occasionally man-eaters come 
in, individuals twenty feet in length hav- 
ing been seen; but the average “grouper” 
shark found off the banks, or in August 
alongshore, is from ten to fifteen feet long 
and will not weigh over 250 or 300 pounds 
a form‘dable creature, yet within the 
field of the rod fisherman provided with a 
good sixteen-ounce rod and a twenty-one 
or twenty-four-thread line, an abundance 
of it on a big, well-made reel. Every sea- 
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son such huge creatures are hooked by 
anglers trolling for tuna or fishing for 
black seabass. At the strike they take sev- 
eral hundred feet of line, the angler jam- 
ming on the thumb brake with all his 


strength; and if the boatman 
gets headway on the launch 
and backs after it, the line 
can often be saved and the 
fish played; but generally it 
is a fight for several hours 
until the shark is worn out, 
when it is slowly and care- 
fully brought to gaff. 

The playing and handling 
of so large a fish requires 
such constant care that few 
anglers care for it. The 
slightest overstrain on the 
delicate line, overpressure on 
the thumb brake, or a coil 
about the tip, and the rod is 
gone, while the repeated 
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rushes of the game, and its remarkable 
display of strength, are a constant strain 
upon the angler, who often is unnerved 
at the extraordinary actions of the game, 
which in one instance, I know, seized the 


boat and almost crushed it, so 
alarming the occupants that 
they cut the line. 

During the summer of 1906 
I was for several days at an- 
chor on a yacht in the small 
harbor of San Clemente—one 
of the outermost islands of 
Southern California, belong- 
ing to the government—a most 
desolate spot, the last of a 
great volcano or outburst that 
at one time doubtless spouted 
lava out of the ocean, so build- 
ing up the peculiar island 
which to-day affords the finest 
sea angling for large game 
fishes, in the United States, at 
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least. Harbors in the best sense it has 
none, and we were lying in a little inden- 
tation directly under a cliff which afforded 
perfect protection from the prevailing 
west wind. I had among my rods a nine- 
ounce affair, with 600 feet of number-nine 
thread line tested to a holding capacity of 
eighteen pounds—an outfit which the Light 
Tackle and Tuna Clubs of Avalon were 
trying on large game fishes with surpris- 
ing results. 

Baiting the line, I tossed it over from 
the stern of the yacht. Almost immedi- 
ately I had a strike, and whatever it was 
started out to sea to the tune of my buzz- 
ing reel. I called for the boat, the men 
tumbled in and we made a run for it; but 
my game, doubtless a 400-pound black sea 
bass, walked off with all my line with 
great ease. The next time I had the boat- 
man row me away from the yacht near 
shore, and at once I had a strike from 
some game that unreeled 300 feet of line, 
so quickly that I did not realize that it was 
slipping away; then I stopped it, and the 
game turned and made a splendid rush 
around in half a circle, and I saw that it 
was an eight or nine-foot shark. 

The water was not more than twenty 
feet deep, a most propitious environment, 
and telling my oarsman to pull in, I played 
this shark with complete enjoyment; its 
rapid rushes, its powerful, never-ceasing 
pressure, its sudden changes, its dashes 
in and out, its semi-leaps, all suggesting 
that it was good game and far ahead of 
the average shark. It was constantly tak- 
ing us out to sea, despite the efforts of the 
man, who was rowing with all his 
strength; so I forced the fighting as well 
as I could with my light tackle, and by 
sheer good luck brought the shark along- 
side, still full of fight. My tackle was of 
the most delicate character—a nine-thread 
line, preferred by some anglers for black 
bass and often sold for this purpose; yet 
it had almost killed a large shark that cer- 
tainly could not have weighed less than 
170 pounds. Several times the fish dashed 
around the boat; then it would suddenly 
sound, roll over and over, come in with a 
rush, and feeling the slack, which it was 
almost impossible to take in, dash away 
with irresistible force, only to be reeled in 
again. For nearly an hour this shark 
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fought and was fought, and had it been 
called a salmon or some very large game 
fish, it would have been considered a 
splendid fight. But the prejudice against 
sharks cast its shadow over the play, and 
when it came to gaff it was—merely a 
shark. 

I hooked and caught several about the 
same size in this bay which gave a sat- 
isfactory demonstration of the powers of 
the nine-ounce rod and the No. g line, as 
the contests were hard and the oarsman 
unskilled in the art of gaffing, merely 
pulling against the shark with all his 
strength, putting the line to an additional 
test. The waters about the great island 
of San Clemente teemed with fish of 
many kinds. Among the large sharks 
taken here, following the schools of alba- 
core or yellowfin tuna, was a trim, at- 
tractive clipper-built fish called the bonito 
shark. I frequently had small ones come 
up to the boat when fishing for albacore, 
coming so close that the boatman would 
attempt to gaff them; but the shark al 
ways just evaded the point, and swam 
about with freedom and lack of fear. | 
have seen a six-foot bonito shark sailing 
among a fleet of launches, eying the bait 
tossed over, refusing the hooks, but pick 
ing up the chum with a discrimination 
worthy a better cause. 

The bonito shark, when it attains a 
length of eight or more feet, specimens of 
which have been taken off San Clemente 
and other islands of the group, are for- 
midable game. They are built for speed, 
which they must have to catch the fleet 
bonito or any member of its tribe. The 
head is pointed, the body keeled near the 
tail, after the fashion of an albacore or 
bonito—hence the name. The mouth car- 
ries eight or ten rows of fierce awl-like 
teeth, more like fangs than typical sharks’ 
teeth, all heading backward—an ominous 
cheveaux de frise. The largest fish of this 
kind was hooked off Avalon by Gilmour 
Sharp, who was fishing with a typical tuna 
rod and reel. He hooked the monster at 
once, and then began a play that has 
taken its place in the annals of this re- 
gion as a remarkable display of skill. The 
shark made a rush down the instant it felt 
the hook, that took nearly the entire 600 
feet of line: then being stopped. it rolled 
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over and over, as a barrel might be rolled 
on the floor—a peculiar shark trick to 
break or involve the line; but the angler 
kept a taut line, and the fish could not 
foul it. Then the shark rose rapidly to 
the surface and began a series of violent 
rushes from side to side that put both rod 
and line in jeopardy; only the skill of the 
angler and his boatman, Jim Gardner, sav- 
ing the day. 

This shark dashed around the launch, 
dived beneath it, came in on the line like 
a shot and whirled about on the surface, 
displaying savage, impotent rage that was 
more than impressive; but the angler un- 
derstood the game—he met every play, 
made no mistake, and at the end of two 
hours had it at the surface, beaten, sullen, 
swimming slowly about. Then it was 
gaffed by Gardner and towed in, doubtless 
the most vicious specimen of its kind ever 
taken here. When triced up it was found 
to measure about twelve feet in length 
and to weigh 310 pounds. If this shark 
had been as bulky as the Gulf of Mexico 
species it would have weighed three times 
as much. This is the shark that hangs 
about the edge of the big schools of bar- 


racouda and yellowfin tuna, picking up 
disabled fish or plunging into the school 
and trusting to luck. When the angler 
hooks a fish the bonito shatk is ready to 
dash after it, and generally secures it. 

In landing one of these sharks, T. McD. 
Potter, the president of the Three Six 
Club, brought it to the rail; his boatman, 
Neal, gaffed it, and the fight was consid- 
ered over; when the shark dashed out of 
water half its length and, like a bulldog, 
snapped at the boatman’s arm, missing it 
by a matter of inches—so near that as it 
fell back its sharp recurved fang-like teeth 
tore away the man’s shirt. Such a shark 
could easily bite off an arm, leg or head 
of a man. 

Among the large sharks which are con- 
sidered game in Southern California wa- 
ters is the hammerhead. It appears in 
the warm summer months, especially in 
August and September, often coming from 
the South or other cruising grounds, lean 
and hungry, the Cassius of the sea, ready 
for anything. At such time, this graceful 
creature with a head suggestive of a 
nightmare, its eyes on the extremity of 
the hammer-like projections, is often so 
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intrusive that it will approach boats and 
steal fish. I have followed such a fish and 
demonstrated its indifference at times to 
human enemies, and I acknowledge here 
my defeat in attempting to take it with 
a rod, though my experiments and _fail- 


ures covered many days. I can only say 


that the angler who, single-handed—with- 
out the aid of his boatman—brings a ten 
or twelve-foot hammerhead to gaff with 
rod and reel has accomplished an angling 
I understand this 
My experi- 


feat worthy of record. 
has been done several times. 








ments were made with what is known as 
yellowtail tackle—a_ sixteen-ounce rod 
eight feet long, a twenty-one-thread cut- 
tyhunk line with a piano-wire leader a 
foot long, 7/o hook, and sardine bait. My 
line was about 500 feet long, and had I 
had 800 feet and a boatman I might have 
succeeded. 

I first hooked the shark, not knowing 
what it was, and broke the line as I struck. 
In a moment it came to the surface, swim- 
ming around the boat so near that I could 
have touched it. Quickly putting on an- 
other hook, I cast; the shark took the 
bait and I hooked it, but by a single jerk 
it again broke the line. A third hook was 
baited and taken, and this time as I struck 





and hooked it, it bit off the wire; but in 
no instance did it display any pain or ap- 
pear to notice the hooks in its jaw. Again 
I hooked it, gave it the bend of the rod 
to the limit and played it for a few sec- 
onds; but the shark bore off a few feet, 
broke the line, and came swimming about 
the boat again, as ugly and menacing a 
creature as can be imagined. In a boat 
nearby two men were fishing, and as they 
caught a fish it was fastened to a string 
and tossed over. This is what had at 
tracted the hammerhead, who now at- 
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tempted to take the fish, so frightening 
the men by its boldness that they lay 
down in the boat not to show themselves ; 
then tried to shoot it as it passed. 
Becoming interested, I determined to 
catch this shark. Frightened possibly by 
the bullets fired at it, it turned toward the 
bay of Avalon and I followed it in, went 
ashore, got a rope shark line and chain 
hook, secured the services of a friend to 
row, and put out, to find that the shark 
had succeeded in stealing a string of fish 
from another boat and was being followed 
by a number of boats. It continued mov- 
ing about among them, its big dorsal fin 
waving, a good illustration of bulldog se- 
renity and utter disdain of human ene- 
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mies. | baited my line with a yellowtail 
and went out some distance, placing my- 
self in the course of the shark. As it 
came on I cast the ponderous bait, which 
I had floated, Florida fashion, with a piece 
of wood. The shark caught the scent, dis- 
appeared, and in a few seconds I hooked it. 

This time the game woke up, making a 
rush which was irresistible, going out to 
Nearly an hour slipped away, if 
memory serves me, before I stopped the 
shark, and then the skiff was two miles 
from shore. Repeatedly I brought the 
game up and was forced to let go as the 
boat was jerked to the very water’s edge, 
and it should be remembered that I was 
fighting the shark from the broad, flat 
stern of a frail boat, my companion coil- 
ing the line between my feet as I gained 
it. Exactly how long we fought this pow- 
erful shark I do not know; but its strength, 
endurance and savage methods made a 
lasting impression on my mind. Whether 
we could have brought it in is a question. 
The wind came up and it was dangerous 
to make the line fast, as a single slip over 
the side of the boat would have meant a 
capsize, and my companion could not row 
against the shark. It was not until four 
or five following boats had made fast to 
us, all rowing, that we stopped it; then I 
brought it to the surface, caught the chain 
and held it, got a turn of rope about the 
ugly head and gave the word, and the five 
skiffs began to move inshore, towing us. 

When the beach was reached the line 
was passed ashore, and it required ten or 
more men to drag the struggling animal 
up onto the sands, where it threshed about, 
the black remoras still clinging to it, its 
cavernous mouth snapping like the ani- 
mated trap it was, row after row of teeth 
opening and shutting in convulsive rage, 
while the air was filled with the peculiar 
musky odor of sharks. I have described 
this catch not to show how difficult it was 
to accomplish, but to emphasize the fact 
that to land such a fish fairly with rod 
and reel is a feat worth the trying, and a 
test of endurance of high order. Even 
then the success of the trial depends upon 
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the boatman to a great measure; the man- 
agement of boat and cleverness of the 
gaffer is an important factor. 

On the Gulf coast is found a leaping 
shark. The last one I took was at Aran- 
sas in 1906. I supposed I had a tarpon as 
up into the air went the fish, so far away 
that 1 did not see it plainly; then it made 
a fine rush across the pass and into the 
air again, lashing itself from side to side 
in a graphic fashion. If tarpon are not 
biting, as they generally are, this fish is a 
fair substitute. I have had excellent spor. 
with a twelve-ounce rod, twenty-one line, 
with a leaping shark in a bight or harbor 
on the southwest side of Santa Catalina. 
It is really a small fiord, and at its head 
in very shallow water these “oil sharks” 
gather in July and August. They are 
beautifully colored and range up to sev- 
enty pounds, the largest I have seen taken 
with rod and reel being a sixty-three- 
pounder. The fishing was all from the 
sandy beach; the bait, a six or seven- 
pound fish, being towed out by a fisher- 
man to a point sixty feet in the bay. The 
moment the strike came, up into the air 
went the shark, whirling about, coming 
down with a crash, to rush for deep water, 
taking me down the beach on the run, 
reeling, giving line—an exhilarating expe- 
rience—the gaffer often having to wade 
out, waist-deep, to secure the plunging 
game. 

Many of the shark tribe may be counted 
as excellent game if taken with rod and 
reel and allowed a modicum of fair play; 
but the prejudice which attends the shark 
and associates it with the vermin of the 
sea will, doubtless, always prevent the 
pastime from becoming popular. Again, 
the shark is usually caught when other 
game is in question, is a destroyer of 
sport and a “sunderer of companies,” all 
of which adds to its unpopularity. The 
present article may be considered merely 
as a suggestion to the angler to, take 
sharks as they come and treat them as you 
would a game fish, when often what seems 
a destroyer of sport may be turned into 
a delight-giver, if robust sport is desired. 
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ESTERDAY | had an interview with 

a backwoodsman who might have 

stepped forth, reincarnated from the 
pages of Roosevelt's “Winning of the 
West.” The mountains of North Carolina 
and the eastern border of Tennessee har- 
bor thousands of people who still live after 
the primitive fash’on of their forefathers 
in the days of Boone and Crockett. Here 
nearly everybody dwells in a log cabin, and 
many still use the spinning-wheel,the Dutch 
oven, the long barreled muzzle-loading rifle. 
But most of the mountain folk have de- 
teriorated from the wide-awake and virile 
stock of the old frontiersmen. Only here 
and there, in some secluded cove of the 
mountains, does one find, to-day, a man of 
iron, endowed with superior energy and 
intelligence, like Quill Rose of Carolina or 
Black Bill Walker of Tennessee. 

Having jumped off a construction train 
at the forks of Little River, I turned up 
the Middle Prong, which has not been in- 
vaded by the lumbermen. A narrow sled 
road winds along the side of the gorge for 
a couple of miles. Beyond it the settlers 
have no thoroughfare to the outer world 
save bridle paths or mere foot trails. It is 
the land of “tote.” Cutting a snake-stick, 
I trudged buoyantly ahead, glad to escape 
from the wretched scenes of ruin and 
desolation that axemen and sawyers have 
left on the West Prong and on Laurel 
Creek. In less than an hour I came out 
upon a cultivated bottom. On the far side 
stood a log house of unusual dimensions 
(four rooms and a loft), ancient for this 
locality, and built to last. 

Black Bill himself sat in the doorway, 
looking out upon his apiary. Fifty or 


sixty bee-gums, made from sections of hol- 
low logs, were alive with the insects that 
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toil while Bill muses, and net him a good 
ly revenue every year. 
a bent and withered old man, but his erect 
“figure, deep chest, black beard and _ hair 
only slightly streaked with white, his alert 
habit and ready speech, betokened a man 
who has not yet passed his prime. Not 
until later did I learn that he is seventy 
two years old, that the jet-black eyes are 
failing, and that a fractured knee-cap re 
strains him from the hardy exercises that 
the veteran covets. 

A five-foot cap-and-ball rifle that hung 
on brackets from the ceiling gave me im 
mediate topic for conversation. In a 
minute each of us knew the other for a 
rifle “crank,” and all formalities were 
waived. So the century of muzzle-loaders 
spoke to the century of self-loading arms. 

“Yes, hit’s bigger bored than common; 
takes a ball of over half-ounce.” 

‘“The gun weighs about twelve pounds,” 
I judged, aiming it at a knot-hole in the 
fence. 

“Twelve and a half.” 

“How far will it carry, accurately, with 
round ball?” 

“Nigh two hundred yards.’ 

“Many riflemen, nowadays, deny that a 
round ball can be relied upon at such a dis 
tance.” 

“They don’t know the old-fashioned 
guns. I used to bet two dollars a shoot 
that I could hit an almanick leaf at two 
hundred yards with this rifle, and I made 
money when anybody took me up.” 

“An almanac like this?” I inquired, pick- 
ing up one that was five by seven inches. 

"yes. 

“Where did you buy this gun?” 

“I made it myself, all but the rough 
barrel and the lock—them I sent out for. 


I expected to see 
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I used to make rifles up here when there 
wasn't a neighbor nigher than Tuckalee- 
chee or Ware's Valley.” 

“How did you get a rifling machine 
away up here, with no wagon road?” 

sill laughed. ‘Made hit out of the trees 
standing around here. I had a big old 
rifle barrel for a guide, put a rod in the 
barrel, cast three leads around the rod, and 
fitted rifling saws to the other end. The 
new barrel was fixed to the bed of the ma- 
chine, in front. Then, when I worked the 
rod forrad, the leads would follow the 
grooves of the old barrel, and I'd cut two 
or three grooves at atime. To deepen the 
grooves, I’d put a slip of thin writing 
paper under each saw. It took me half a 
day tg rifle a barrel. Then I'd straighten 
it by eye—watching the shadow, you know. 
The stock I’d make out of walnut or curly 
maple.” 

Many a time I had been struck with 
wonder at the fertile inventions, the cun- 
ning shifts and expedients, that made our 
frontiersmen the most independent race on 
earth. Here was another example. What 
modern mechanic could make a rifling ma- 
chine out of a forest tree, or stock a gun 
neatly with draw-shave, file, gouge, and 
jack-knife? And Bill was not merely a 
mechanic. He was farmer, hunter, veter- 
inarian, cobbler, physician, lumberman, 
miller, and I know not what else besides. 

“One would not suppose that you could 
turn out very accurate rifles in that way,” 
I ventured. 

“They were true-shooting guns, if not 
purty to view. I made one (it took ninety- 
six balls to the pound) that put ten shoots 
out of eleven inside a diamond of one-inch 
sides at fifty yards, so that nary bullet 
more than touched the edge of the 
diamond except the one I bobbled out.” 

“And you aimed with these plain open 
sights ?” 

“Yes: but I put tin shades over them. 
The shade over the fore sight had a hole 
on top to let light in on the bead, and I'd 
shove it forrad or back, according to how 
the light shined, till I got the bead to show 
up just right, without glimmering.” 

“What sort of bull’s eye did you aim 
at?” 

“There wasn't what you'd call a bull’s 
eye. In trying rifles I’d use the same sort 





of mark that we use in shooting for beef. 
Every man gets him a board, and scores 
a cross on hit with the pint of his knife, 
this away.” Bill scored a faint St. An- 
drew’s cross on the floor. 

‘But you can’t see that at fifty yards.” 

“Of course not. Then comes the paper. 
Every man has his own way of fixing his 
paper. Here, I'll show you my way.” 

sill took a piece of white note paper, ° 
five inches square, and trimmed it like the 
following diagram— 
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“Now, when I aim, the flat of the barrel 
(upper side of octagon) just touches the 
ends of the swallow-fork (AA) at the 
bottom of the paper, and the bead of the 
front sight don’t quite touch the angle 
(B).” 

I noticed that his front sight stood 
scarce an eighth of an inch above the bar- 
rel. He continued: 

“This gun is sighted a-purpose to shoot 
a bit high at fifty yards, so that at two 
hundred yards it will hit an aimanick leaf 
if you aim at the upper edge. I cut the 
diamond in the paper (C) just high 
enough so ’t the ball will center it at fifty 
yards when I aim the way I said. Then I 
take my board, score the cross, and tack 
the paper over it so ’t the cross centers the 
diamond. After two or three shoots in the 
diamond, I make a new cross on the board, 
and shift the paper. A fellow don't stand 
no show for beef if he don’t drive center 
at fifty yards, resting, or two-thirds that 
distance off-hand.” 

I followed the old gentleman closely. It 
was a pleasure to listen to one who, when 
speaking of the old-fashioned American 
rifle, knew thoroughly what he was talking 
about, and had as much regard for the 
truth as he had ever had for accurate 
shooting. 
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“Show me how you loaded your rifle.” 

Bill brought out his “shot pouch” 
(Southern mountaineers do not say bullet 
pouch). Attached to it by a running cord 
was the powder horn. From the pouch he 
produced a charger made from the hol- 
lowed tip of a horn, also a tiny horn con- 
taining percussion caps, and some bullets 
and thick bullet patches. 

“This charger holds just as much 
powder as will cover the bullet on the flat 
of my hand, sv.” 

He poured out a charge in his hand— 
about sixty grains. 

“Tf I want to shoot hard, or fur, I use 
two chargers full, or even three; but one 
of them, struck off so, is the load fer com- 
mon shooting.” 

“What are those funny little rawhide 
thongs for?” I asked, pointing to half a 
dozen of them on the shoulder belt of his 
pouch. 

“Them’s for holding caps, when I want 
to put in a second shot right quick.” 

He saw that I was puzzled. “Here, I 
twist the end of one o’ them strings into 
a sort of screw, and put a gun cap on it; 
it holds. Now, suppose I’ve wounded a 
deer and it’s trying to run away. My bul- 
lets are run small enough so that a naked 
one will jest slip down on the powder by 
its own weight. When I’m in a hurry, I 
pour in the powder by guess, wet a bullet 
in my mouth, and drop it down the gun; 
enough powder sticks to it to keep the ball 
from falling out if I shoot downhill; then 
I snatch a cap from one o’ these strings, 
and—so.” 

The old man went through the motions 
so quickly that my eyes could scarce follow 
them. The whole operation of loading 
and firing took scarcely ten seconds. It 
was a revelation to me. 

“You've killed many a deer and bear 
with this gun, I suppose.” 

“Aye, man! A sight o’ them—a sight 
o’ them I’ve shot from this doorway, with- 
out leaving the house. Hit used to be that 
I couldn’t keep no hogs, on account of the 
bear; there was twenty o’ the varmints 
then where there’s one around here now.” 

“What was the biggest bear you ever 
saw in these mountains?” 

“The biggest one I ever saw killed had 
a hide that measured ten feet from nose to 
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rump, stretched for drying. The biggest 
I ever killed myself measured nine and a 
half feet, the same way, and weighed a 
good four hundred net.” 

“How did you estimate the weight?” 

“We butchered the bear and then stoked 
the meat—”’ 

“Stoked ?” 

“Yes: that means we parceled it out, 
good and bad, as fair as we could, into as 
many piles as there were hunters. Then 
one man turned his back, and another 
pinted to a pile o’ meat and axed ‘Whose 
meat’s this?’ The feller that couldn’t see 
answered ‘Jake Bradshaw’s’—and so on 
around. Well, my share, which was one- 
fourth, weighed eighty-seven pounds. 
Then there was the hide, besides the head, 
the liver, heart, and melt that we et in 
camp or fed our dogs. Allowing for blood 
and entrails, the bear must have weighed 
five hundred when he was alive. Many 
of my other bear hides measured eight to 
eight and a half feet.” 

I give this statement in Bill's own 
words. It tallies closely with those of 
Quill Rose, Uncle Jimmy Crawford, and 
other veteran bear hunters of the Smokies 
who have slain their hundreds and 
men superior to silly exaggeration. Be 
cause you or I, hunting at a later day when 
the bears are thinned out, have seen none 
that would go over three hundred pounds, 
is no reason for discrediting men who have 
killed more bears than we ever saw, either 
in woods or menageries. In the Smoky 
Mountains the black bear of North Amer- 
ica, like most of the trees, attains its 
fullest development. That it occasionally 
reached five hundred, or even six hundred 
pounds, when “hog fat,” is not improbable ; 
though the average would not be half that 
weight, summer bears being included. 

“They tell me that, one time, you 
crawled into a cave and killed a bear with 
your knife.” 

“?*Tain’t so! I did kill a bear in a cave; 
but the way it was was this.* 

“Tom Crawford’s dogs run a bear into a 
sort o’ cave on the side of a big rock clift 
that was hard to get at. It wasn’t a real 
limestone cave, but a hole in the shale, 
about twenty feet deep, and so low that a 


are 


*I forget the real names of Bill’s companions, 


and have substituted others, 
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man could only crawl in. We sent the 
dogs in several times, but they’d come out 
whupped; and we finally seen ’t wa’n't no 
use. Then Tom said he'd give the hide to 
ary man that would bring the bear out. 
My gun was too long to handle in such a 
place, but Jim Birchfield had a short rifle, 
and I offered to go in if he’d loan me his 
gun. Jim wouldn’t do it, at first, for he 











“ 


said I might get killed and he'd never get 
his gun back. I allowed he could come 
and get it, anyhow, in two or three days, 
for the bear would be through with me by 
that time; but Jim said no, he didn’t want 
his gun lyin’ in there with ary corpse—it’d 
hant him. But he give in, finally. 

“Jim had a spear that he’d made out of 
a ten-inch file. The tang was wound 
‘round with tow, so you could put it in the 
muzzle of the gun. I took that along, and 
crawled in. It was so dark in there that 
I couldn’t see nothing of the bear except 
his nose, which had a spot on it that looked 
yaller (froth, I suppose). The cave sloped 
down, so’s my head was lower than my 
heels. Old Pap Mullins had told me that 


a bear, in sich case, if he was hurt, would 
run right over a man layin’ down, and take 
to the tall timber without stoppin’ to chat. 
“T fired a shoot as well as I could, but 
the bear didn’t rush out. He jest hunkered 
down and lay flat, so ’t I couldn’t even see 
his nose no more. I surmised I’d missed 
him. Then I put the spear in my gun, and 
begun proddin’. Every time I stobbed, he'd 
raise his head and go wuh! wuh! wuh! 
and spit froth, and bat at the spear with 
his paw. Finally he knocked the spear out 
of the gun. I went out and reloaded. 
The fellers axed me where all that 
blood come from. Then I found 


“BQ that my face and breast were all 


I TOOK THE SPEAR ALONG, AND CRAWLED IN ”’ 


bloodied. I wasn’t hurt; so it was plain 
I'd hit the bear and he’d spit blood over 
me. I went in again, and shot. The bear 
laid still. I prodded with my gun, but he 
didn’t stir up. Then I retched out and 
felt his head, and I found blood spouting 
like your little finger, from a hole in his 
head. We'd supposed from his tracks that 
he was a small bear, but he turned out to 
be a big one, with feet smaller than 
common.” 

“Well,” said I, “that was dangerous 
work, knife or no. knife.” 

“Yes; I wouldn’t do it again, but at that 
time I didn’t care much, for I was ‘most 
bothered to death, anyway, by the rebels 
It was durin’ the war, and I was hidin’ 
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out a good deal of the time. A man had 
come to my house to conscript me. An- 
other feller was with me. We refused to 
go. He read the Confed’rit law to us, 
and hit required him to report us; then 
they’d send soldiers to confiscate our prop- 
erty, burn our barns and hunt us down like 
varmints, and kill us. I told the man, if 
he reported me, I’d kill him on sight. 
Whether he did so, or not, the soldiers 
came. We two hid out on the mountains. 
Boys! I’m tellin’ you, we had atime. One 
night it turned perishin’ cold. We clum 
saplin’s a while, but couldn’t keep it up. 
Then we agreed to chase each other 
around a tree, with hickories. If one come 
within reach of the other, he waseto give 
him a lick with the whup. We did that all 
night, and between the runnin’, and the 
lickin’, and the gettin’ het up with mad, we 
kept from freezin’ to death. I hain’t for- 
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WHICH WILL HOLD THE 





STREAM 
got that time. So, you can see how it was. 
I'd ruther been killed by a bear than by a 
rebel, any time.” 
“You've lived 
years?” 
“Yes; here and in the old house.” 
“Didn’t you get pretty lonesome in the 
early days, when you had no neighbors ?’ 
“No, sir; not as lonesome as I am now. 
Whenever I wanted a little recreation I'd 
climb the mountain for a deer or bear, or 
I'd go troutin’. I don’t like these improve- 
People say it’s progress, and puts 
So it does; but who 


here more than forty 


ments. 
money circulatin’. 
gets it?” 
“You own a large property here.” 
“Yes; a thousand acres or so.” 
“You won't sell to the lumber compa 
nies ?” 
“No. 


enough to eat—and enough’s a-pienty.”” 
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PACK SECURELY IN THE 


RIGHT PLACE AND NOT CHAFE THE SHOULDERS 


By Martin 


N the article describing the method of 

making a sleeping-bag, in the October 

number, I mentioned the fact that I made 
the sleeping-bag cover serve as a carrying- 
pack. Such use precludes the necessity of 
having a separate pack-bag when traveling 
light, although if one is traveling by canoe 
or boat it is, of course, permissible to 
carry more dunnage than if one’s entire 
outfit must be carried on one’s back. If 
additional packs are required, the tent, if 
made of duck or twill, may be folded and 
used as a carrying-pack in the same man- 
ner as the sleeping-bag cover, the load 
being fastened together with an extra set 
of pack-straps, thus making a convenient 
package for toting over the carries which 
are almost sure to be met with on any 
canoe trip. 


H. Howell 


[ read in a recent issue of FIELD AND 
STREAM an article written by a lady who 
made the statement that the best pack-bag 
Was a pair of men’s trousers, the legs pass- 
ing over the shoulders to serve as carry- 
ing-straps. 
but the lady evidently had the right idea, 
as she had undoubtedly found out the weak 
point in the majority of packs, the ten- 
dency of the straps to cut into and chafe 
the shoulders. This tendency has been 
eliminated in my pack-straps by the use 
of paraffined duck as material, of such 
width that they conform to the shape of 
the shoulder without cutting or chafing. 

Another undesirable feature in most 
pack-straps or pack-bags is that the weight 
of the load comes mainly on the point of 
attachment to the carrying-straps or har- 


The trees stand while I do. I've 


This was a novel plan to me, 
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ness, thus putting an excessive strain on 
this point, which in time causes it to break 
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; away, and, also, owing to the very method 
of its attachment, makes an awkward-feel- 
ing load. The principle on which my 
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pack-straps are made is that of a sling, the 
strap forming a continuous loop around 
the pack and the shoulder. This is shown 
clearly in Fig. 1. 

To make the duck straps, one and one- 
half yards of ten-ounce brown paraffined 
duck, twenty-nine inches wide, costing 
about twenty cents per yard, will be re- 
quired. Cut two strips, each six and one 
fourth inches wide, having one selvage 
edge on each strip. The strips must now 
be folded and stitched as follows: Fold the 
raw edge first, making the width of this 
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fold two inches; next fold the selvage 
edge on top, making the width of this fold 
one and three-fourths inches. This gives 
a three-ply strap, with a total width of 
two and one-half inches, as shown in Fig. 
2. The strip should now be stitched in the 
sewing-machine with No. 20 black cotton, 
two double-rows of stitching, three-fourths 
inch apart, being used. 

The next step is to make the yoke. This 
is a piece of duck, folded and stitched in 
the same manner as above described, but 
of only ten inches in length. It is advis 
able to cut this yoke twelve inches long, 
and turn in one inch at each end to pre 
vent fraying. Each of the long straps 
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must then be doubled, at a point seventeen 
inches from one end. Stitch the fold firm- 
ly together on a line two inches from the 
fold on one edge and one and one-eighth 
inch on the other. Make one strap left and 
one right (see Fig. 3). The next step is to 
unfold the long straps again and stitch 
them to the yoke at the point where the 
straps have been doubled. The object of 
this doubling is to give the proper fit to the 
strap where it passes over the shoulder, 
and also to provide a tab to which a 
leather strap is sewn and rivetted, as later 
described. The yoke and side straps must 
be rivetted and thoroughly stitched to- 








FIGURES 5, 6 AND 7 


gether, with sufficient rows of stitching to 
prevent the strain of the pack tearing them 
apart. 


Figure 4 shows how the straps and yoke 
will look when joined together as above 
described. This figure also shows the 
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buckles and leather straps attached, to 
gether with dimensions of all parts of the 
pack-straps. The leather straps are one 
inch in width, all four of them being 
twenty-four inches each in length. I in- 
variably make my own straps from light 
belting leather. This leather is strong and 
pliable, and can be purchased already cut 
to width at a belting store, or an odd piece 
of such leather may be bought and the 
straps cut therefrom. If the leather is too 
oily, it may have the surplus oil extracted 
by rubbing the strap with a cloth soaked 
in gasolene. Be careful not to extract too 
much of the oil, or the strap will be dry 
and liable to crack. 

The buckles, four of which will be re- 
quired, are one inch tinned roller harness 
buckles, and may be attached directly to 
the duck straps, or fastened by means of 
short pieces of leather. If the latter 
method is employed, they, and the long 


leather straps, may be attached by copper 


rivets and sewing. Where the ends of the 
duck straps are attached to the leather 
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they should be turned in one inch at the 
ends to prevent fraying, and be reduced 
to the same width as the leather strap by 
folding, the rivet and stitching then pass- 
ing through the folded duck. 

The weight of the pack-straps, when 
completed, will be about twenty ounces, 
and they will be strong enough to carry 
any load. 

To fold the pack, take the outside duck 
sleeping-bag, described in a previous ar- 
ticle, and spread it out flat on the ground, 
the open side uppermost. Kneel on the 
ground on one of the long sides and pro- 
ceed to arrange the dunnage. First of all, 
fold one or two of the blanket sleeping- 
bags to approximately the size you intend 
the finished pack to be, and lay them in 
the center of the duck cover, the longest 
dimension being in the same direction as 
the cover. Pile the rest of the dunnage 
on top of these blankets, arranging the ar- 
ticles in such a manner that no room is 
wasted between them, and also that 
weights are well distributed. Take the re- 
maining blanket bags, fold and place them 
on top of the pile. Fold the ends of the 
duck cover over the dunnage, being care- 
ful to pull them as tightly as possible. 
Next, fold the duck cover on the remain- 
ing sides, and the pack is ready for the 
straps. 
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Lay the pack-straps out flat on the 
ground, the side which goes next to the 
body being downwards; lift the pack on to 
them, pass the leather and duck straps 
around the pack and pull them up as tight 
as possible to prevent shifting of the load 
as it gets settled down in carrying. Slip 
the ends of the shoulder straps into their 
proper buckles, and swing the load on to 
the shoulders, tightening the shoulder 
straps until the load hangs comfortably. 

It will be seen that the straps are so 
made that the load may be carried high on 
the shoulders or low on the back, this 
being adjusted by the position of the yoke 
in relation to the pack. After a few trials, 
the most comfortable position will be de 
termined, and this point should be looked 
out for each time the pack is made up. 

When the pack is taken off the back and 
is to be placed in the canoe or wagon, or 
shipped by train, all that is necessary to 
do is to tighten up the shoulder straps so 
that they closely embrace the pack, and 
tuck in the loose ends of the straps. This 
makes a very compact bundle, which may 
be lifted or carried in the hand, by 
gripping the yoke-piece as a carrying 
handle. 

Figure 5 shows the pack being folded, 
and Figures 6 and 7 show it in carrying 
position. 




















T is mutch the sekkund edditur’s folt 

that I am just bak from the Addyron- 

dax, whare I hunted sum, becos he 
tawkt me in too the idee of going. He 
said it was the propper & fashnubbel thing 
for a well none & poppler sittizen of Noo 
York to be mist a few dais from his reg- 
lar hants abowt the time gaim is ripe, uth- 
erwise peepul think he laks the munny for 
ralerode fare to the grait forrists above 
Yewtikky. He alsoe said he was willing 
to doo awl the work for a weak if I wood 
go off & recooperate my intelleck. He 
knew it wood be a offel strane on him, but 
threw a spirrit of kindness to Sar An, hoo 
mite soon be a widder if I workt strate on 
as I had been dooing, he was preepaired 
to maik enny old sakkerfise. Whitch was 
kind of him withowt dowt, but I am now 
unabu! to see mutch that he akkomplisht in 
my temperrerry absuns. They awl was 
glad to see me bak, espeshully as it was 
reported that I had lost awl mi cloathes 
in a forrist fire—whitch was a mistaik. I 
wawkt in on the hull offis tawking abowt 
how sad was my fait, & the curly-hedded 
tiperiter’s wann cheak grew brite when I 
toald them the cloathes story was a slite 
errer. I got burnt a littel one (1) time, 
but that was in a poaker gaim at Bill 
Tuttses spoartsmen’s hoetel on Bullhed 
Laik. It was a compownd burn, part pore 
whisky & part hard luk. I went to the 
reesort afoarsed becos a bullhed is a Noo 
York katfish & the naim was swete to mi 
ere. It is a grait laik, but the bullheds 


now run pritty smawl. Bill Tutt sais 
when Cleevlund was presidunt he cawt 
them that waid fotty (40) pownds drest. 
I mene Bill Tutt did. Now the biggist of 
them that is left will slipp up to his horns 
in the nozzel of a pint bottel. I speek 
from persunnel nollidge. 

Hear after yore Unkel wends his solly- 
terry way to the Addyrondax every Oktoa- 
ber. It is a peech of a plais. I dident ex- 
pekt to find mutch in the immeedyate prok- 
zimmity of this sitty to reemind me of the 
meemoarabel dais in San Marcos befoar 
thare ever was sutch a town, but the Ad- 
dyrondax is awl too the good. I maid a 
mistaik by telling the gides I was a Noo 
York edditur, for they tried to tawk me to 
deth on stait pollytix; but when they git 
on their red swetters & hit the woods, they 
can show a felloe dere or bare trax in just 
thutteen (13) minnits by mi aity-ait (88) 
sents full gun-mettle stem-winder & setter 
watch. Thare are sum things up in the 
Addyrondax that dont soot yore unkel a 
littel bit, but I guess they cant be helpt. 
You cant hunt on hossbak for the rox & 
down timber, & they wont let you whoop 
the dere arownd with dogs. Give me a 
good old clabber-mouthed hownd like them 
I owned bak in Texas, & I cood kill moar 
dere than awl the gides in camp cood git 
by still hunting. They knoe it, too, for 
thare way of giving a sitty spoartsmen 
fais valyoo for his munny is too putt him 
on a stand & then play dog to the best of 
thare limmyted abillyty. It looks plum 
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funny to see a vennerubbul old gide ca- 
vorting throo the woods with his gray & 
onnered hed throwed bak & his mouth in 
the minse pi posishun, maiking the ekkoes 
ring with a immytashun of a rammpant 
yaller dog lokt up in the hen house. If he 
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was down on awl foars (4s) & had a 
tale to wiggul, the eelooshun wood be 
compleet. 

We killed a bare—yore unkel being of 
grait help in the bare danse that nite & 
uther eesenshul rites & serrymonies. He 
also helpt Bill Tutt beet the bare killer & 
his pardner at Hi 5, a gaim mutch plaid at 
San Marcos (whitch is in Texas) & shood 
be maid a subjik of studdy by all troo 
sportsmen. It is awlways well to maik the 
uther man pay for yore drinx & seegars 
when possibul. It was a big bare & we 
sellybraited big. 

I wood like too see the Addyrondak Park 
maid bigger, espeshully on this side. It 
wood be well to maik the stait aw! Noo 
York Sitty & Addyrondak Park —in 
whitch case yore unkel wood bild him & 
Sar An a log bungylow rite whare the two 
runs together. The trip has been a big 
help too mi helth & appytite. I feel brite 
& aktive as a litter of pigs in a mushmel- 
lun patch, & this gitting cloas to Nachur 
has led mi mind to hi & virchoous thots. 
The man hoo has been in the woods is 
morrilly sure to go agin, even if he is 
afrade of a gun & dont knoe how to dig 
fish wurmz. Life has no uther pleashur 
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haff so swete as laying flatt on yore bak 
& looking up throo the midnite gloom at 
the stars, or the poal rafters of a log 
house. I prefer the poals becos you git 1 
fether bed with them, while the stars meen 
sleeping on sproose brush, or jest a blankit 
with nothing under it but gravel, dry stix, 
chessnut hulls, etc. &sofoarth. I like too 
here the roosters crow in the bammy 
morn, & go down & pull on my sox & 
shoes by the kitchen stoave whare the fare 
landlady is frying hamm & uther vegy- 
tubbels for brekfast. If I was as young 
& hansum as in the dais gone by, I wood 
give up all the onners of my magazeen po- 
sishun & be a Addyrondak gide with a 
Spoartsmen’s Hoetel & a makkynaw coat 
& mi own cows & pigs & chikkens & a nice, 
plump—That is, perviding I cood tawk 
Sar An intoo giving up her sosiety idees & 
living whare peepul have sense & ware 
chekked ginggum dresses cut hi in the nek. 
Thare are times when I fele it was a mis- 
taik to tare Sar An from the rooral seens 
of Misourie to whitch she was sutch a 
ornymint & whare she dident have so 
mutch trubbel with her ambishun. It 
keeps her awaik now of nites; but if she 
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gits bak in her propper spere I hope these 
dreems of soshul’ distinkshun will faid. 
The moar I think of that Addyrondak 
proppysishun, the moar it appeels to me. 
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Down a Crooked Creek 


A SUMMER STORY TOLD IN 


WINTER AS A 


REMINDER THAT SUMMER WILL COME AGAIN 


By Herbert Pullinger 


Illustrated from drawings by the author. 


Y the way we were all talking about 
it, one might have thought we were 
going for a month’s stay in the 

Great North Woods, instead of a three- 
days’ canoe trip-down one of Jersey’s lit- 
tle rivers. Every day at noon the boys 
dropped into the studio to smoke and talk 
it over. What would we take, what would 
we wear, and would we sleep on the 
ground? All these questions seemed of 
great importance to them; but some of us 
had been on trips of this kind before, and 
we knew that it was all needless worry. 
But the much-looked-for day came at last 
and found us, canoes and baggage, on the 
train. All the country we passed looked 
good to us. Perhaps it was the balmy 
June morning, or because we were off for 
a few days and rapidly leaving the city 
and the everyday grind behind. We were 
going into a new country, to launch our 
canoes on a new stream and trust to that 
stream to get us out. 

Before we knew it we had arrived at 
our station, carried our canoes to the lake 
not far off and launched them, and start- 
ed to look for a camping place for the 


night, for it was our intention to start 
downstream the next morning. A delight- 
ful little lake it was, located somewhere 
south of the center of New Jersey. It 
was formed by a dam—built perhaps to 
supply power to the mills, long since gone 
to ruin—and stretched back over the flat 
country for quite a distance. With the 
exception of the station, an old icehouse 
and the road that ran along its western 
border and across the dam, it was entirely 
surrounded by pine woods, a scrubby kind 
of yellow pine typical to New Jersey. 
Here we were within an hour’s ride of a 
great city, and yet one could have easily 
imagined that he had been lifted, canoe 
and all, and deposited in the heart of the 
North Woods. 

It isn’t best to spend too much time 
looking for a camp site, but as time was 
no object to us then, and as there was no 
storm in view, we took it leisurely, finally 
selecting a high point well towards the 
eastern end of the lake. And what a 
bully spot it was, too; just the right place, 
with a nice bit of flat ground for our two 
little army shelter tents buttoned together, 
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and plenty of wood for our fire. We 
pitched our camp and had supper, and 
after the dishes were cleared away, some 
wood cut for the fire and things put to 
rights, were ready to light our pipes and 
sit down and enjoy things or paddle out 
on the lake as fancy directed. The fourth 
man of our party was not with us, having 
been detained by business; but we were 
glad he was to join us in the morning. 
The lake fed by an extremely 
crooked and narrow stream, up which we 
paddled the next morning by way of ex- 
ploration. A stream so narrow that you 
could not turn your canoe excepting at 
certain points, and so crooked that the 
front canoe was behind the 
back one. The water was deep and rapid, 
with countless obstructions such as_half- 


Was 


sometimes 


submerged logs, overhanging trees and in- 
terlaced shrubbery, which made paddling 
hard work. Up this wonderful stream we 
worked our way for perhaps an hour, and 







“AND WHAT A BULLY SPOT I1 


WAS ” 





D STREAM 

I doubt if we were more than a mile away 
from camp. <A friendly farmer informed 
us that we could travel on up for twenty 
miles or more, and after a carry of two 
miles strike another little lake out of 
which the water flowed the other way to 
the coast. We were glad to hear of this. 
for although at present our time was lim- 
ited, we would consider the trip at an- 
other time. 

Managing to turn our canoes, we drifted 
back with the swift current, vying with 
each other for the right of way at every 
bend, racing madly down a sparkling, sun- 
lit lane with brilliant yellows and beauti- 
,iul greens reflecting in the dark-red cedar 
water, and here and there big clumps of 
mountain laurel hanging temptingly over 
the water, waiting to be snatched at in 
our hasty flight. Almost before we could 
realize it we had turned the last corner 
and the broad expanse of the lake 
stretched out before us. Had our trip 
stopped here, we would have felt amply 
repaid, and returned fo the city and its 
work uncomplainingly. Fortunately for 
us, though, it was barely started. We had 
more of this kind of thing in store 
for us, and who knew what won- 
derful adventures might overtake 
us! So we broke camp and made 
our way back to the dam, where 
we arrived just in time to see our 
helated companion trudging up the 
railroad tracks from the 
junction, his face smeared 
with the tell-tale stains of 
wild strawberries. 

And now to the business 
before us. The canoes 
were hauled out, carried 
across the road and 
launched again in the pool 
before the dam. The duf- 
fle-bags were stored where 
they would balance nicely, 
and everything tied to the 
crosspieces ; for should we 
go over we didn’t want to 


Inse anything, and our 
chances for a_ ducking 
looked good. A moment 


more and we were ready 
for the homeward trip 
The pool below the dam 
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was perhaps 100 feet 
across, into which the 
falls tumbled with a 
deafening roar. There 
was no visible outlet, 
so we pushed out and 
trusted to the stream, 
drifting slowly toward 
what looked like a solid 
wall of trees and 
shrubbery, until we 
commenced to move 
faster and faster, and 
nothing could have 
stopped us plunging 
into the tangled mass. 
Ducking our heads and 
pushing the branches 
aside, we went through ; 
then almost immediate- 
ly piling into the drip- 
ping branches of a 
fallen tree that lay 
stretched across our 
path. The second ca- 
noe quickly followed, 
and missing us, plunged 
into the tree at our 
left. Before we could 
right ourselves, how- 
ever, the swift water 
had thrown our sterns 
around and both canoes 
were jammed into the 
tree sideways, across 
the current. In anoth- 
er moment we _ were 
a hopelessly confused 
mass of humanity and 
wet leaves, combined 
with a kind of dried 
foam that had collected 
against the tree and persisted in blowing 
about and getting into our throats and 
noses. By hanging on to the limbs to 
keep our boats righted, we managed to 
escape the ducking we had a few minutes 
since prepared for, and after a little work, 
succeeded in pushing through the tree, 
glad to get off easy. If this was a fair 
sample of what was to come, we could 
plainly see that we had plenty of trouble 
ahead. 

For a few moments we were in doubt 
as to whether or not we had struck the 
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right passage, but as the water continued 
to flow down, down we went with it, wind- 
ing in and out.among the fallen trees. 
This section of the creek was very similar 
to that up which we had traversed in the 
morning, though a very little wider, twist- 
ing and turning like a huge snake. The 
water was so deep and rapid that at al- 
most every sharp turn—and they all 
seemed sharp and close together — the 
stern of the canoe would be thrown 
against the bank and one would be pitched 
into the dripping, slimy bushes, so that in 
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a short time one felt somewhat the worse 
for wear. The other canoe, which had 
left us hopelessly entangled in a mass of 
limbs and grapevines, hurried on to meet 
the first real obstruction thus far encoun- 
tered. It was a big tree across the stream, 
just high enough so that by no means 
could we get our canoes under. This 
meant unload and carry the stuff around 
and haul the canoe over the top. Here, 
too, we met with our first and only acci- 
dent, one of the other crew slipping off 
the bag, catching at the gunwale of his 
canoe and shipping enough water to thor- 
oughly wet all the small articles that had 
been left in it. Of course no one cared 
to laugh; so we all turned and admired 
the landscape. After getting the canoes 
around we stopped for lunch and to give 
our friend a chance to dry out a little; 
then we pushed on down, the character of 
the stream never changing until the first 
town was reached, a distance of three 
miles by the road and fully ten by the 
creek. Around the turns we went and 
into the tangled brush, over logs and un- 
der them, now past a wicked-looking snag 
pointing upstream just below the surface 
of the water, and now into a, jam that took 
half an hour to cut our way through; 
while above us was a thick tangle of over- 
hanging trees and vines, the sky being 
rarely visible at any time. It was a wild 
and picturesque run, but one was kept so 
busy and so constantly on the lookout that 
he had but little chance to examine the 
surroundings carefully. 

At last the water became sluggish and 
the creek widened out and we knew that 
a carry was not far away. Sure enough, 
before long we came to a little hamlet, 
just a few houses clustered about a big 
dam. Our canoes and bags around, we 
started down the second section. Here the 
stream widened out a little and the ob 
structions were fewer, but it still twisted 
and turned, although the turns were less 
frequent and not so sharp. Here, too, the 
trees grew bigger and one could occasion- 
ally get a glimpse of the sky. And so we 
paddled along, taking it easy and enjoying 
ourselves; now running past the oaks and 
maples and big star-leafed liquidambars, 
and now: brushing against the alders and 
magnolias, with here and there clumps of 
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laurel hanging high and low, casting its 
pink and white reflections in the water; 
until at last the coolness of the atmosphere 
and the height of the sun told us it was 
almost time for supper. 

A notable meal we had that night, for 
we were all very hungry. Every pot, pan 
and kettle in the kit was working. We 
had sent on ahead to the next town and 
secured a steak so big that two pans were 
required for cooking it; and there were 
boiled potatoes and kidney beans and 
strawberries and coffee. And the straw- 
berries were the kind that only New Jer- 
sey can produce. 

A bully campfire we had that night, too. 
With our blankets around us, for it was 
cool, we lay a long time before the blaz- 
ing logs, smoking our pipes and talking 
about the adventures of the day; until one 
by one we lapsed into silence, listening to 
the numerous night sounds and the lap. 
lap, lap of the water against the sides of 
the while the fire burned itself 
quietly out. Unless one is accustomed to 
it, sleeping on the ground is not the eas- 
iest thing in the world; yet I doubt if 
any of us lay awake that night. We were 
awake at daybreak and lay for a while 
listening to the delightful sounds outside 
that greeted our ears. It seemed that al- 
most every local bird had collected in the 
close proximity of our tents. Song spar- 
rows and robins, catbirds and finches, and 
best of all, the wood robin, whose most 
delicious liquid note greets one only in 
the early morning and at dusk. He never 
sings when the sun is high, and has 
a propensity for hiding in the thicket and 
giving no one a chance to become ac- 
quainted. They were all singing at the 
top of their voices and in unison, doing 
their best to get us to come outside and see 
for ourselves what a morning it was. 

Perhaps it had rained a little the night 
before; we had not heard it, but on every 
blade of grass, every leaf and twig hung 
a tiny diamond drop, sparkling in the sun- 
light in a way that made one’s heart glad 
They seemed in some way to get with 
your blood and make it run faster. All 
this, with the fresh smell of the earth and 
woods mold, made one glad he was alive. 
And how cold the water was, too! But 
how much better one felt after it! Break- 


canoes, 
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fast over and everything cleared away, 
we broke camp and pushed off, reluctant 
to leave the charming spot. As we glided 
out into the stream, the birds, silent for 
some time, now set up a chatter. We 
couldn’t make out whether they were glad 
or sorry to see us go, but we took the for- 
mer for granted, for we had hardly got into 
midstream when they settled down in a 
flock and did their best to clean away the 
remains of our breakfast. A few minutes’ 
paddling brought us to a little town; it 
was still early and we had plenty of time 
for explorations. An old town, typical of 
New Jersey, with its long, wide main 
street shaded by huge maples and planes, 
with old-fashioned houses set back and 
surrounded by spacious, well-kept lawns 
and beautiful drooping elms. Quaint 
stores, a rambling old hotel, and clustered 
about the two big dams were an old grist- 
mill and the ivy-covered ruins of a once 
prosperous foundry, now patched up and 
used as a blacksmith shop. It appears that 
this little town had been quite an indus- 
trial center at one time, but the railroad 
moved off and left it stranded, so that it 
had to content itself with agricultural pur- 
suits. We were in no hurry to leave, and 
loafed around for no other reason than 
that the peacefulness of the place seemed 
to make us lazy. At last, however, we got 
under way, carried the canoes around the 
dam and settled ourselves for another 
pleasant day. 

The creek still continued its crooked 
course, winding in and out around the 
sharp turns. We were surprised to see 
any trees standing along thé banks at all, 
for most of them seemed to be in the 
water. We ran through an opening that 
some preceding canoeist had kindly cut 
away, and around the end of a newly fal- 
len tree, and then again picked our way 
carefully through a jumbled mass of 
jagged limbs and driftwood, finally swing- 
ing out of the way of the end of a sub- 
merged plank and ducking our heads to 
avoid bumping them against the sagging 
supports of an old railroad bridge. The 
two canoes kept fairly close together and 
those in front took great pleasure in shout- 
ing back directions to the tardy ones. It 
was no easy matter to steer here, for the 
water was swift and in many places we 


“just got through,” scraping a little paint 
off the side of the canoe, while in others 
we would run into a jam or upon a sub- 
merged log with such force that it was 
necessary to strip off our shoes and stock- 
ings, and get out and life her over, or un 
load and carry around. Down the long 
stretches of still water we drifted or pad- 
dled as we chose. Perfect reflections of 
the shore were mirrored in the water and 
a thousand different shades of green and 
yellow were everywhere: oaks, red and 
white: sweet gums and sour; maples, ashes 
and yellow birches all slipped quietly by, 
while the alders, ironwoods and beeches 
trailed their slender branches in the water 
along the shore line. 

Now we ran into some delicious odor— 
a clover field hidden behind the trees, or a 
clump of wild roses, or perhaps a stray 
magnolia tree, or even better yet, the blos- 
som of the wild grape, which grew in wild 
profusion on all sides of us. Laurel was 
abundant and our canoes were full of it. 
Everywhere were the birds, of all sizes 
and colors. Some flew ahead, apparently 
to warn the others, while other little fel 
lows followed along the bank, hopping 
from tree to tree, trying to make out just 
what we were going to do; and here and 
there a saucy grey squirrel would scamper 
out on a limb, high over our heads, and 
scold us, 

In this delightful way we progressed un 
til we came to another dam, where we 
wasted a good bit of time picking wild 
strawberries; and then on down to where 
the creek narrowed again and high banks 
of soft sandstone rock towered some forty 
or fifty feet, shutting out the sun, so that 
one might easily have imagined himself 
drifting down a baby canyon. A little far- 
ther down, in a grove of beech trees high 
up on the bank, we ate our lunch of soup, 
crackers and olives. How good it is to 
stretch one’s self out and look up into the 
trees and watch the sunlight shifting 
through the branches! 

But this was loafing—pure laziness. 
Back to our canoes and on down our 
crooked creek, ever turning and twisting, 
with a new view and ever-changing in- 
terest on all sides, drifting along quietly 
or paddling hard to make time on the long 
stretches of still water, until, somewhere 
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along toward the middle of the afternoon, 
we came to our last carry, around a series 
Stretched back over the flat coun- 
try, along the creek were acres and acres 
of cranberry bog. In the spring the water 
is drawn off to allow the plants to blos- 
som, after which it is flooded until the 
fall, when the water is again drawn off 
and the crop harvested and shipped to 
market. 

After a while the woods were left behind 
and the open fields came close down to the 
water’s edge, and all around us was farm- 
land. Still the creek twisted and turned, 
now skirting the edge of a rambling old 
orchard, now past a barn and then the 
farmhouse. Here a few cows standing in 
the water quietly watched us glide by, while 
a little farther on a crowd of boys were 
enjoying themselves in an old swimming- 
hole. A short dash through a small bit 
of woodland, and we plunged through a 
broken-down dam and were in tide-water. 
Then we wound around through the town, 
past the unlovely backs of its dwellings, 
past its factories and under its hundred 
bridges. We stopped here a while to re- 
plenish our empty larder and then paddled 
on again, until the liquid note of a wood 
robin reminded us that the sun was get- 
ting low and we must look for another 
camping place. The falling of a little 
brook attracted attention and upon investi- 
gation we discovered a fine spring of clear 
water running out of the white sand. 


of dams. 


Here, with plenty of good water and wood, 
and surrounded by a big grove of pine 
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trees, we made our last camp. To-morrow 
we would wait for the tide and then paddle 
on down our crooked creek, now become a 
little river but still twisting, fringed with 
splatter docks and stray pines, until at 
last we reached the big river, and a few 
miles farther our clubhouse. Away off in 
the distance we could see the glare of the 
lights of a great city, remindful of easels 
and desks in the morning. A little closer 
a long train filled with week-end seashore 
guests crept slowly across the big bridge, 
and as we flattened our paddles on the 
dock we wondered which of us had had 
the better time. 
By railroad travel one gains only a su- 
*perficial idea of the country surrounding 
his customary haunts, the main wagon 
roads are but little more satisfactory as 
routes of exploration, and even the by- 
paths keep to the more open ground as 
affording the fewest obstacles to progress 
by a direct and shortest way. But the 
streams in their sinuous course have pro- 
tected from the vandal hand of man some 
bits of the wilderness in their pristine 
freshness and beauty, and by floating with 
the current you may find them—and in no 
other way. However tame and modern- 
ized the country may be, turn to its wa- 
terways if you seek acquaintance with Na- 
ture. Launch your canoe wherever navi- 
gable water is to be found, give no thought 
to distances or the flight of time, and the 
kindly stream will waft you silently on- 
ward into wonderlands such as your fancy 
has never pictured. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND’S ROYAL GAME AND ITS ANNUAL MIGRA- 


TION 


By Thomas 


ETERAN sportsmen who feel that 
they have extracted all the new 


“experiences” that the wilderness 
regions of Maine, New Brunswick and 
Nova Scotia have to offer, still have a new 
world to conquer — Newfoundland. This 
wonderfully interesting island is the great- 
est caribou country on the globe, and one 
distinct advantage it presents to the Amer- 
ican sportsman is that the hunting season 
there continues a month or more longer 
than in Maine. As a result, a sportsman 
with the necessary leisure could enjoy sev- 
eral weeks of deer and moose shooting in 
Maine and the Maritime Provinces, and 
wind yp with an expedition after caribou 
in Newfoundland, all in the same season. 
While there may be few who would find 
possible this sort of a “continuous per- 
formance,’ there are hundreds of big 
game enthusiasts who would like to make 
a special trip to Newfoundland; and it 
will be a surprise to many to learn how 
easy it is in these days to get there, and 
how readily they can move about when 
they arrive. 

From the standpoint of scenery and lo- 
cal characteristics Newfoundland is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting country, and the vis- 
itor quickly realizes that he is in a land 
that is entirely different from any other 
section of the western hemisphere. It is 
one vast fish and game preserve, with a 
total area larger than that of Ireland and 
with much of its interior wilderness yet 
unexplored. It is not a moose or deer 
country, but thousands of caribou roam 
its illimitable forests and open “barrens,” 
offering magnificent sport to those who 
like that sort of pastime. In the not dis- 
tant past these noble animals have been so 
plentiful that hundreds were slaughtered 
in organized “drives” by the natives, and 
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it is on record that fully 3,000 have been 
killed in a few days by a single party of 
villagers. je 

The writer, on a recent trip through the 
island, saw a splendid stag with towering 
antlers quietly browsing in a clearing not 
200 yards from the train; nor did he seem 
at all disturbed by the passage of the ex- 
press, until the engineer gave a sharp toot 
of the whistle; when his lordship ad- 
journed to the nearby woods in a leisurely 
fashion, A day or two before that, in an- 
other part of the island, a herd of twenty 
caribou crossed the track directly in front 
of the approaching train. Caribou fre 
qently do this, for from time immemorial 
they have been accustomed to migrating 
from one part of the island to the other 
over established courses, their general line 
of progress being north and west; and they 
do not allow such an inconsequential thing 
as a railroad right-of-way to interfere with 
their time-honored habits. 

It has come to pass, therefore, that one 
of the chief fascinations of railroad travel 
through Newfoundland, at certain seasons 
of the year, is to watch through the win- 
dows of your comfortable sleeping-car for 
the momentarily expected caribou. He 
doesn’t often fail you, either, and the 
chances are that you will see him in the 
plural number. When I left St. John’s, 
on my return trip, the general passenger 
agent of the Reid-Newfoundland Railway 
offered to stake his reputation as a rail- 
road man and a gentleman that I would 
see at least one caribou before I reached 
Port-aux-Basques, and he turned out to be 
a true prophet, as I have already indi- 
cated. 

Some of the world’s most noted sports- 
men have tasted the delights of caribou 
hunting in Newfoundland, among them 
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FF. C. Selous, the famous pursuer of big 
game in Africa and other distant lands, 
who, it is rumored, is to accompany Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on his forthcoming lhunt- 
ing trip to the Dark Continent. Of New- 
foundland, Mr. Selous has written: “I 
know of but one really wild country where 
big game is still plentiful which can be 
quickly and easily reached, and that is the 
island of Newfoundland.” 

Mr. Selous, who has secured some not- 
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rapids and carrying it round waterfalls; 
for in a few days’ time you will reach as 
wild a country as can be found on earth, 
untenanted save by wild creatures, voice- 
less except for the plaintive call of the 
loon in unnumbered lakes, or the hooting 
of the great owl in the forests. Here you 
will assuredly find caribou in abundance, 
and may probably come across a_ black 
bear or a wolf or lynx; and should you 
tire of deer meat as the piece de resist- 








able heads, is of the opinion that caribou 
are likely to remain very abundant there 
for some time to come, inasmuch as prac- 
tically the whole of the vast interior of 
the island is entirely uninhabited, and 
forms a large and safe breeding ground 
for the game. Writing from his home in 
England, this intrepid sportsman thus ad- 
vises visiting hunters: “Get a twenty- 
foot Canadian canoe and two good hardy 
Newfoundlanders—better men you won't 
find anywhere in the world—and follow 
up one of the many rivers, such as the 
Terra Nova or the Gander, which are in- 
tersected by the railway. Never mind a 
little hard work pulling the canoe up 
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g, noon and night, there are 
trout in plenty in the streams and ponds, 
whilst willow grouse of most delicate fla- 
vor, fattened on cranberries and blueber- 
ries, are to be found on all the barrens.’ 

Surely this is an alluring pen-picture of 
a “sportsmen’s paradise,” and it is a pic- 
ture that is not one whit overdrawn. 

The origin of the Newfoundland caribou 
has always been somewhat of a mystery, 
but it is now generally supposed to be a 
sub-species of the European reindeer. In 
size, it equals that of the caribou of east- 
ern Canada, the stags running as high as 
500 pounds, and it surpasses them in the 
matter of horn growth. Heads containing 
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thirty-five points are by no means uncom- 
mon. Heads carrying more than fifty 
points have been secured. Sportsmen who 
know Newfoundland are agreed that the 
caribou are as plentiful as they ever were, 
in spite of the fatal work of the native 
wholesale “pot hunters,” but that they are 
beginning to grow more suspicious and re- 
tiring. This is a point distinctly in fa- 
vor of the real sportsman, who does not 
enjoy shooting at game that is too tame 





rior. After keeping to the interior open 
plateaus in large herds, they begin, with 
the melting of the snow in March, to pass 
northward, reaching ultimately the Long 
Range mountains, where in June the does 
bring forth their young. About the be 
ginning of September the does commence 
to move slowly southward, the advance 
guard reaching Howley and the Gaff Top- 
sail country about the fourth of the month, 
By September 15th the large stags begin 


A FINE STAG AND A GOOD SHOT 


and approachable. While the splendid an- 
imals are found all over the island, some 
of them never migrating at all, there are 
certain sections which are especially popu 
lar with them, including that remarkable 
region known as the Gatf Topsail country, 
Howley, Red Indian Lake and Terra 
Nova. 

J. G. Millais, F. Z. S., author of “The 
Mammals of Great Britain and Ireland,” 
who has made a careful study of the New- 
foundland caribou and their habits, finds 
that they migrate regularly every spring 
and autumn. The so-called northern deer 
pass the winter in the south-central, south- 
eastern and western portions of the inte- 


to show up, but if the autumn happens to 
be a warm one, the stag may not appear 
on the scene until the first part er even 
the middle of October. For some reasoi 
or other the male caribou is not as regu 
lar in his migratory progress as is the 
female. 

There is quite an interesting parallel, by 
the way, between these regular herdings 
of the caribou and those of the seals north 
of Newfoundland. The seals are begin- 
ning to “get together” there about the 
same time that the doe caribou are com- 
mencing their northward “hike.” By the 
middle of November, or when the open 
season is in full swing, all the northern 
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deer that have made any transportation 
arrangements will have reached the south- 
ern part of the island. ‘There are 
exceptional caribou; both north and scuth, 
which never migraie at all, Just why, is 
something that only they themselves could 
tell. The process of migration is practi- 
cally reversed, in the case of the southern 
caribou, which, like their northern 
temporaries, are numbered by thousands. 
These “southerners,” to a large exient, 
appear to disperse over a wide radius of 
broken and forest country when their 
northward pilgrimage is ended, the forests 
of the Gander River, Terra Nova, Middle 
Ridge and Wolf Mountain countries being 
favorite sections. Much of this wild for- 
est country is impenetrable to the hunter; 
and this, and the vastness of Newfound- 
land’s interior (the island has an area of 
42,000 square miles) explains why it is 
just as good a hunting country to-day as 
it was half a century ago. 

The Newfoundland game laws provide 
that caribou may be hunted from August 
1 to September 30 and from October 20 
to January 31. The license for visiting 


some 


con- 


sportsmen costs $50 and an additional fee 
of $1, and entitles the licensee to kill three 








A SNAPSHOT TAKEN NEAR THE RAILROAD 


stag caribou. Moose and elk are protected 
until 1912. It is permissible for the hunt- 
er to take out of the country the carcasses, 
heads or antlers of the caribou he has 
killed, by entering same at the custom- 
house and receiving a permit therefore. 
In these days of modern transportation 
facilities Newfoundland can be reached 
with ease and comfort by American sports- 
men. From New York, Chicago or any 
other point in the United States one may 
go to within ninety miles of the island all- 
rail, by way of Boston. The connecting 
Boston & Maine, Maine Central and Inter- 
colonial lines take the sportsman to North 
Sydney, Cape Breton, where he boards the 
fast and commodious steamer Bruce, of 
the Reid-Newfoundland Company, enjoys 
a comfortable night journey across Cabot 
Strait to Port-aux-Basques, Newfound- 
land, and then continues his trip over the 
same company’s railroad line as far inland 
as he wishes to go. If he goes through to 
St. John’s, the interesting capital, at the 
eastern end of the island, he will have 
made a railroad journey through New- 
foundland of 546 miles, enjoying mean- 
while some of the most picturesque and 
interesting scenery in America. 
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SIDNEY LANTER 


S I look back over the years, there 
A is a scene, forever dear to memory, 
which never fails to produce its 
thrill—the thrill of an existence unap- 
proachable, unattainable to us poor work- 


a-day mortals. I see a boy of fourteen, a 
mere child, yet full of childhood’s wise un- 


derstanding. He is beside a tiny spring, 
leaning on a tall rifle that comes nearly up 
to his chin. The rivulet from the spring 
runs a short course, hidden by high marsh 
grasses, and empties into a_ tide-water 
creek which loops its slow way the length 
of the marsh till it joins the salt sea. The 
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marsh is not one of those vast open ones 
with their merciless miles of sedge; on 
the contrary, it is bounded on both sides 
by tall, sunlit, green forests, and _ it 
branches at its upper end into two fresh- 
water creeks, one of which flows down a 
ravine of noble oaks and the other out of 
a vale of alders, viburnums and other 
water-loving bushes. The whole marsh 
stretches half a mile, from the Sound’s 
lapping waves to the still pools of fresh 
brook-water in the ravines. One can put 
up small green herons anywhere along the 
creek, and high-holers, robins, crested fly- 
catchers and others of the larger insectiv- 
orous birds are constantly flying across 
it, from the pine grove on the west to the 
white oaks on the east. If you go up 
either fork of the creek, a great blue heron 
is almost sure to rise and flap heavily 
away into the glowing greens of the oaks 
and beeches. The vale of large water- 
loving bushes is a paradise of infinitesimal 
birds—vireos, warblers, wrens, catbirds, 
thrushes—feeding on the red berries and 
small green caterpillars that abound. The 
spring commands the whole lovely valley, 
and is one of those out-of-door homes 
over which a roof would be a desecration. 
It is a place for the tired hunter to invite 
his soul to rest. Rest, and see how beau- 
tiful the life of Nature is; how candid, 
and simple, and unasking—and how un- 
improvable. In and around that marsh 
the life-story of nearly all the 300 Appa- 
lachian species of birds, besides many 
plants and animals, is written large for 
anyone with eyes to see. One has but to 
lie indolently on the bank behind the 
spring and watch it through half-closed 
eyes in the still summer afternoons. 

The boy often watched it, sometimes 
leaning on the rifle lost in reverie, some- 
times lying idly on the bank fingering the 
arbutus trailers. His thoughts usually fol- 
lowed the woodman’s hunger for posses- 
sion. He wished that he owned that 
marsh, all of it, and all the forest there- 
abouts for a square mile. With a child’s 
glorious contempt for details, he would 
people it with—poets 








“«. . . . silent men, 

Dwellers in woods, brooders on helpful art, 
And all the press of them, the fair, the large, 
That wrought with beauty.” 


Ile would freely give it to them, and 
among them would labor at leisure in Art 
—here is illimitable flesh and fish to be 
had for the taking; the forest furnishes 
a house at least the equal of Friar Tuck’s 
immortal hut; a scant tillage yields an 
over-generous supply of vegetables. What! 
Must man waste his time on learning a 
trade to fill his gross belly withal, with 
such plenty to hand? Let us, rather, take 
our time and produce something enduring, 
either with letters or with the brush, or 
with the composer’s pen. 

Alas! for that dear boy with his wise 
dreams and his correct solvence of the 
true way for the spending of one’s days! 
They used up his youth in learning a 
“business,” gentle reader, even as you or 
I ¢. . The marsh—God pity it! An im- 
mense foundry has obliterated the oak 
grove on the east and slowly fills the creek 
with cupola cinders. A nest of Gargan- 
tuan fireclay kilns has squatted on the 
pines of the west and blotted them from 
sight. The spring? They found it a nui- 
sance and choked it to death with tons of 
spoiled bricks. All along our Eastern sea- 
board the marshes, cone by one, are being 
torn from us. Soon these rare combina- 
tions of salt and fresh-water scenery will 
be entirely a thing of the memory, a thing 
unknown to the generations that shall be. 
Like the Great West, that lives only in 
literature and poetry, these beautiful hunt- 
ing grounds by the salt sea can only be 
preserved “imprinted on some deathless 
page.” 

And this brings me to the feet of the 
poet whose name forms my title—Sidney 
Lanier. I love him, this “large man and 
bearded,” as all true poets should be; and 
I would like to take each true sportsman 
who reads these lines by the hand and in- 
troduce him to the pages of our poet. The 
one great master of letters of them all 
who really and truly ts able to put the 
spirit of the marshes, the forest, into 
words—that spirit which we all feel; that 
calls to us every night the Hunter’s Moon 
is shining; that draws us abroad by flood 
and field whenever the seasons come to 
shoulder rod and gun. 

For all we sportsmen are poets at heart. 
We don’t go into the forests for the game 
alone—that’s sure. You can shoot all 
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kinds of game right here in little old Man- 
hattan at far less expense than anywhere 
else. You can get trout d la maitre d’hotel 
done to perfection anywhere in New York 
for a dollar or two a plate; but it will cost 
you eighty dollars clear to catch three 
pounds of yellow perch and a skunk turtle 
in the Adirondacks. You can get venison 
steak in Manhattanville for one dollar and 
a half; but it will cost you one hundred 
and fifty dollars to procure it in Nova 
Scotia—and then it will be tough and 
“new.” No: it’s not the cost. 

Why is it that a sportsman will tramp 
all day and bag—nothing, yet come home 
exhilarated and satisfied? His lust to kill 
wild things has not been sated. No. Nor 
his hunger to smell good old black pow- 
der and feel the delicious thrill of excite- 
ment when the ruffed grouse is awhirr 
and you get him with the deafening roar 
of the old gun. No. It isn’t that feeling 
that has been satisfied. And yet—why, 
bless your heart, man, it’s the poetry in 
you that has drunk in Nature’s great poem 
to the full! That’s the secret of your sat- 
isfaction. 

Few of us read any poetry. What 
rhymes the magazines use to fill in odd 
ends of stories are usually “about it and 
about,” but only the author knows what 
he’s driving at. We read “Hiawatha,” that 
immortal rune by the Great Sachem, and 
wish there was more of him. Our out- 
door press prints, to its great credit, plenty 
of good verse on Nature subjects, but here 
is a poet—one of the world’s greatest, and 
an American at that—who wrote of the 
woods with a pen that none of us can hope 
to wield. Lanier’s own intimate study of 
Nature can best be seen from the follow- 
ing lines from his “Symphony,” wherein 
the Flute represents the world of Nature: 





“T speak for each no-tongued tree 
That, spring by spring, doth nobler be, 
And dumbly and most wistfully 
His mighty prayerful arms outspreads 
Above men’s oft-unheeding heads, 
And his big blessing downward sheds. 
I speak for all-shaped blooms and leaves, 
Lichens on stones and moss on eaves, 
Grasses and grains in ranks and sheaves; 
Broad-fronded ferns and keen-leaved canes, 
And briery mazes bounding lanes, 
And marsh-plants, thirsty-cupped for rains, 
And milky stems and sugary veins; 


All purities of shady springs, 

All shynesses of film-winged things 
That fly from tree-trunks and bark-rings ; 
All modesties of mountain-fawns 

That leap to covert from wild lawns, 
And tremble if the day but dawns; 

All limpid honeys that do lie 

At stamen bases, nor deny 

The humming bird’s fine roguery, 
Bee-thighs, nor any butterfly; 

All gracious curves of slender wings. 
Bark-mottlings, fibre-spiralings, 
Fern-wavings and leaf-flickerings ; 
Each dial-marked leaf and flower-bell 
Wherewith in every lonesome dell 
Time to himself his hours doth tell; 
All tree-sounds, rustlings of pine cones, 
Wind sighings, doves’ melodious moans, 
And night’s unearthly undertones; 

All placid lakes and waveless deeps, 
All cool-reposing mountain-steeps, 
Vale-calms and tranquil! lotos-sleeps.” 


Not a line, you notice, that does not 
picture some familiar woodland incident 
that every one of us has taken pleasure 
in observing during our outings in the 
woods. We have felt the beauty of it all, 
“dumbly and most wistfully,” but, to have 
it put into crystal, liquid English, adds im- 
measurably to our enjoyment. 

Among the earlier English poets—and 
also among our Americans of the Concord 
School—one finds much Nature verse, 
some of it very beautiful. But, to the 
sportsman’s ear, it all rings just a little 
off true, just a trifle insincere, particularly 
where Nature is dragged into form a mere 
background for various Greek divinities— 
as in some of Keats’s work, for instance. 
Nature is so much finer and nobler than 
these “false fauns and rascal gods that 
stole her praise,” that we unconsciously 
resent any attempt to use her beauty as a 
mere setting for such ignoble beings. Such 
poets do not know, do not really love. 
Nature. 

There is a test, an infallible test, by 
which a man’s real love for Nature is 
easily proven: Suppose you are out alone 
in the forest and have been breathing all 
day the spirit, the companionship of moun- 
tains, of big trees and running water. As 
the shadows of nearing night draw on, 
and you find yourself far from any hu- 
man being, do the creeping shadows of 
the gray tree-trunks, the startling calls of 
the whip-poor-will, the still silences of the 
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dark ravines awaken a feeling of terror, 
of lonesomeness within you? If so, you 
do not know, do not really love the Forest. 

3ut, rather, does it not fill you with a 
comfortable sense of security, of home; 
this descent of gentle night? A sense of 
shelter, wherein every neighbor tree is a 
loved protector, and the whole animal 
kingdom a vast brotherhood including 
yourself, upon whom all alike shall soon 
roll in the dark waters of sleep? Ah! 
Then, you really do know the Forest! 
You have sworn blood-brotherhood with 
Nature. You see her as Lanier does in 
his simple creed: 


“So, when man’s arms had circled all man’s 

race, 

The liberal compass of his warm embrace 

Stretched bigger yet in the dark bounds of 
space ; 

With hands a-grope he felt 
ture’s grace, 

Drew her to breast and kissed her sweet- 
heart face: 

Yea, man found neighbors in great hills 
and trees 

And streams and clouds and suns and birds 
and bees, 

And throbbed with neighbor-loves in loving 
these.” 


Na- 


smooth 


There is no use cataloguing Lanier’s 
poems—picking here and there and men- 
tioning this one and that. They are all 
good, and a treasure to put into your li- 
brary, or, better, into your memory—a se- 
ries of beautiful pictures that will always 
be with you. Let me select one of his 
“Hymns of the Marshes,” for instance. 
The poet is describing a sunset over the 
marshes after a delicious cay spent in the 
cool depths of the forest. Beyond the 
marshes, stretches the limitless blue sea, 
pearl and opal with the lights of the set- 
ting sun. How would you like a scene 
like this at your memory’s command: 


“ And the sea lends large, as the marsh: lo, 
out of his plenty the sea 
Pours fast: full soon the time of the flood- 
tide must be: 
Look how the grace of the sea doth go 
About and about through the intricate 
channels that flow 
Here and there, 
Everywhere, 
Till his waters have flooded the uttermost 
creeks and the low-lying lanes, 
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And the marsh is meshed with a million 
veins, 

That like as with rosy and silvery essences 
flow 

In the rose-and-silver evening glow. 

Farewell, my lord Sun! 

The creeks overflow: a thousand rivulets 
run 

*Twixt the roots of the sod; the blades of 
the marsh-grass stir; 

Passeth a hurrying sound of wings that 
westward whirr; 

Passeth, and all is still; and the currents 
cease to run; 

And the sea and the marsh are one. 


How still the plains of the waters be! 
The tide is in his ecstasy. 
The tide is at his highest height: 
And it is night. 
And now from the Vast of the Lord will 
the waters of sleep 
Roll in on the souls of men, 
But who will reveal to our waking ken 
The forms that swim and the shapes that 
creep 
Under the waters of sleep? 
And I would I could know what swimmeth 
below when the tide comes in 
On the length and the breadth of the mar- 
vellous marshes of Glynn.” 


Is it not beautiful, and worth possess- 


ing, the memory of lines like those when 
you are afield in the midst of Nature's 


glories? Near thirty summers have passed 
over Lanier’s grave, and his work to-day, 
though well known to literary folk, has 
not the fame among our people that a 
first-class American poet ought to have. 
But, to sportsmen, I can point out this, as 
emphatically as possible: You can take 
your rod into the woods with you, and no 
one need tell you what a glorious time 
you can have with it; you can take your 
rifle into the wilderness with you, and who 
can match the splendid exhilaration that 
its possession and use will bring to you? 
And, gentle reader, you can also take your 
Mind into the forest with you, well 
stocked with a blessed familiarity with the 
whole wide system of Nature—every tree, 
plant, rock, bird, and animal—and you can 
have lots of fun with this Mind, as well 
as with the rod and gun—I had almost 
forgotten the canoe. Wherefore, just try 


packing a little poetry in along with the 
rest of the equipment that your Mind 
It will repay you, 


takes into the woods. 
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THE INDIAN 


T Indians in the North are repre- 


sented by several distinct tribes: 

the Sioux, Cree, Chippewyan, Slave, 
Hare, Louchoux, and the Eskimo within 
the Arctic Circle. The French colonists 
in Canada were much more successful in 
winning the friendship of the Indians and 
exercising control over them than the 
English colonists. The people of the 
United States inherited from the English 
policy long, bloody and costly wars, while 
the Canadians have generally lived in 
comparative peace with their Indian 
neighbors. The Dominion Government 
has been singularly successful in main- 
taining these more peaceful Indian rela- 
tions, the result simply, so far as I can 
learn, of just and honest treatment. Rob- 
bing them of their lands, ‘and then violat- 
ing the treaties made with them, and fin- 
ally defrauding them through the prac- 
tices of dishonest Indian agents, does not 
seem ever to have been the course pursued 
in Canada. In the early colonial days, 
many Frenchmen married Indian wives, 
and the Indian warriors were allied with 
the whites. This may have had an influ- 
ence in winning their friendship and re- 
spect. The Dominion’s methods of Indian 
government are as effective as simple. 
The Dominion issues scrip for allotted 
lands, and pays annuities. The half-breeds 
are included as beneficiaries in the awards 
of scrip. This wins and holds his inter- 
est, a factor to be reckoned with. The 
annuities are paid to the heads of fami- 
lies on a per capita basis. A census is 
taken of each tribe, and the names of the 
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adults recorded. The payments are in 
cash and supplies, but conditioned. The 
recipient must be law-abiding and must 
not engage in any tribal war, or his an- 
nuity will be forfeited. This method has 
been so effective that forfeitures are hard- 
ly known, and neither troops nor constab- 
ulary are required to enforce the law. 
The moral influence of the Indian agent, 
who issues the scrip and pays the annui- 
ties, with the profound respect they have 
for the punitive power of the mounted 
police, is all that is required to hold the 
tribes under peaceful control. Pay day is 
called “treaty day.”” We were at Chippe- 
wyan on treaty day for two tribes, the 
Crees and Chippewyans. They formed on 
the opposite shores of the lake and then 
crossed in two great tribal fleets, in battle 
order; a very pretty and animating scene, 
as those ‘in battle fire volley after volley 
with their guns, all hooting their loudest 
hoots. This was their national day — 
three days before treaty day, and those 
three days and three nights were one long 
revel. Treaty time is the fashionable 
wedding time for the Indian “400,” and 
there were one or two marriages every 
night, honored by all-night dances. Ex 
pressed in good Cree, “they made things 
lively.” The scene on treaty day was 
memorable. Mr. Conroy, the agent, is a 


very large man of commanding presence, 
and presided with the dignity and inspir- 
ing influence of a great chief. He is 
charged with judicial authority for deter- 
mining disputed and fraudulent claims. 
Indians are wily and cunning. In the 
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North they say, if you pick up an Indian 
for a fraud, you will generally find you 
are correct, but if you pick him up for a 
fool you will generally get fooled. 

The personal appearance of these In- 
dians is quite unlike that of the native 
savage as we are accustomed to see him 
pictured. His connection with the fur 
trader has taught the art of barter. He 
finds it easy to exchange his rich furs for 
the white man’s rifle, trap, clothing, orna- 
ments, and even 
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skin cover has been discarded or traded 
for the white man’s canvas. The canvas 
is cheaper and lighter to carry than the 
old cover, but not warmer. The tepee is 
considered by many to be the healthiest 
dwelling in the world. The ventilation is 
scientific, the cool air comes in from the 
edge and forces the hot, vitiated air 
through the aperture at the top without a 
draft, and sleeping in a circie with the 
feet to the fire keeps the extremities warm 

and the head cool, 





food. He is imita- 
tive and copies the 
white man. He buys 
his cloth suit with a 
few skins, but his 
vanity demands 
more. He must have 
a watch and showy 
chain, a feather or 
the tail of some ani- 
mal in his hat; a 
fancy sash around 
his waist; a pair of 
worked gauntlet 
gloves and_ beaded 
moccasins. We sel- 
dom saw one with- 
out all these. The 
squaw wears a white 
woman’s dress, fan- 
cy moccasins and 
leggings, but no 
Easter hat—a plain 
blanket over her 
head will do _ for 
hers; besides, she 


with the advantage 
of one of the dogs 
for a _ pillow. In 
summer the bottom 
of the tepee is raised 
up all around and 
the top opened wide. 
This creates a cur- 
rent of air, which 
again passes up the 
side of the tepee 
without a draft over 
the sleeper, but mak- 
ing it cool and pleas- 
ant for him. Physi- 
cians say that the 
Indian mossbag is 
the healthiest meth- 
od of caring for a 
young child. The 
squaw picks and 
dries a species of 
moss as delicate and 
soft as velvet; with 
this she makes a bed 
in the papoose bag, 








requires the blanket 
to wrap and carry 
her papoose in. The 
squaw does the housework, is cook, laun- 
dress, and upstairs girl. She provides the 
wood and carries her child on the trail 
behind her strutting lord. She tans the 
skins, makes the moccasins, and does orna- 
mental bead and quill work. The quill 
work is made by cutting porcupine quills 
in sections one-eighth to one-half an inch 
in length, splitting each of these and flat- 
tening the pieces, coloring them and put- 
ting them in fancy figures upon their deer- 
skin work. 

The Indian’s house is the old tepee or 
wigwam, but in most cases the bark or 
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lays the child in it 
and wraps it safely. 
If the child falls 
upon its back it cannot be injured, and 
when carried on the march with its back 
to its mother’s, a visor over its face pro- 
tects it from the bushes or limbs of trees, 
and keeps it from injury if it falls on its 
face. They also say no child rests so 
peacefully and constantly as the Indian’s 
in the mossbag. The Indian cradle is 
unique and patterned by the whites. They 
fasten a double line or two cords extend- 
ing between two trees ten or twelve feet 
apart, fold a blanket underneath the lines, 
pass each end of the blanket above the 
lines, overlapping each other, press that 
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down, forming a hammock, and lay the 
baby in. The heavier the body, the tighter 
the blanket. Then tie a band over the 
baby to keep it from jumping out, attach 
a string midway to one of the double lines 
to swing it, and the cradle is completed 
The swing requires the least possible 
force; one pull will give six or eight 
swings; so that by carrying the string to 
the kitchen, the mother can wash dishes, 
stir cake, watch the oven, or study the 
club rules and prepare a paper, with an 
occasional twitch upon the string for punc- 
tuation. In the large camp at Fort Rae, 
the tepees were very beautifully made and 
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ooses and camping implements. In_ the 
North they have no horses, and cannot 
use the dog in the summer, and so when 
changing camps they leave their tepec 
poles standing just as they were before be 
ing covered with canvas or skins. The 
poles remain undisturbed, under an un- 
written law which requires their preser- 
vation for the future use of the owner or 
any Indians who should come in their 
wanderings to that old camp—an excep- 
tionally humane provision. The law is re- 
ligiously respected by Indians and whites. 

It was a surprising thing to see, as 
we frequently did in these tepees, among 
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covered with skins. We do not know by 
what process the skins were tanned or 
The the new tepees 
were as delicate and pure as a white kid 
glove. The separate skins from which 
they were composed were of all sorts, 
sizes and forms, but joined so perfectly 
that at a little distance they appeared to 
have been but one entire piece. The sew 
ing or uniting of the different skins was 
by a broad thread or narrow tape of some 
satiny material, laced together with admir- 
able neatness and exactness. 

On the plains the tribes all own horses, 
and when they move their camp, or go on 
the warpath or hunting expeditions, they 
tie the ends of their poles to the sides of 
their horses’ saddles, and draw them, and 
these poles at times are loaded with pap- 


dressed. covers of 
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the Crees and Chippewyans, a Saratoga 
trunk as part, and a considerable part, of 
their furniture. Speaking of the personal 
characteristics of the Indian, one of the 
old Hudson's Bay Company officers said, 
“Human nature is the same among all peo 
ples, differing in manifestation only by ed 
ucation and environment.” The Indian 
has the same selfishness, the same vanity, 
the same cupidity, the same affections, 
jealousies, hate and revenge as other peo 
ple have. The papoose whimpers, cries 
and squalls the same as “the favored child 
of Beacon Street’; the young squaw, that 
is, “the winsome maid of the forest,” has 
all the ways, wiles and female practices 
of the belle of civilization. She catches, 
fools and sells the Indian buck the same as 
the Vassar girl does. 
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SQUAW WITH HALF-BREED CHILDREN 


The Indian is not a vegetarian. His 
food and that of his dog is game and fish, 
much of which both eat raw. Among the 
Sioux and half-breeds in Manitoba and 
Assiniboia, living among the Selkirk Col- 
ony descendants and near the states, where 
the white man has driven the game away, 
they work, do farming and raise cattle. 
In the North, farming, keeping cows or 
cultivating potatoes by the Indian, is 
scarcely known. He will hunt and fish or 
endure the excessive labor and exposure of 
tracking, and die rather than plow and 
plant and live. Many in our tracking 
teams were ill; working and sleeping in 
their wet clothes gave them serious colds. 
These would work all day, cough all night, 
beg for medicine (which was not included 
in the company’s pay), get pneumonia and 
work on to the end. That was the white 
man’s inhumanity to the Indian, for which 
few mourn. At Fort Simpson we saw the 
first and only white-headed old Indian. 
He must have been very wicked, as the 
good die young. Fortunately they are not 
allowed whiskey, or there would not be 
enough sober ones to hunt, trap or track 
a boat. When they have tobacco they 
smoke it; when out of tobacco they smoke 
the inner bark of the willow. When we 
halted on our boats, some of the crew 
would run ashore and get a bundle of wil- 


lows, and in their leisure mo- 
ments they would shave off the 
outer bark (not peeling it; that 
would take it all), then scrape 
off the filmy inner bark and dry 
it for smoking. They did this 
work with the dexterity and 
rapidity of factory experts. To 
supplement a small supply of 
tobacco they mixed it with the 
willow product, making the 
compound known as kinnikin- 
nick, Next, the most prized ar- 
ticle is flour, and, singular to 
us, it is nearly as destructive as 
whiskey would be. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company supplies a 
poor grade of flour, and when 
the Indians get a bagful they 
are as crazy as a lot of hood- 
lums over a box of candy. They 
can’t wait to prepare it properly, 
even if they knew how—which 
they don’t—but will mix flour with water, 
bake it some, and in thirty minutes be eat- 
ing it, as indigestible and unfit for food 
as they could possibly make it. Dr. West, 
the police surgeon, a graduate of Guy’s 
Hospital, London, and a very clever gen- 
tleman, said the Indians were sickening 
and dying from the diseases of dissipation, 
and from the want of care, and exposure 
when ill. It had become a question with 
him as to whether it was a duty or wise 
to give medical directions, or to prescribe 
medicines for the Indians. He said they 
would disregard every direction when left 
alone, and take nothing unless it was 
agreeable. He was called to see a squaw 
who was very ill with pneumonia. He 
gave her remedies and strict orders as to 
care, directed her to keep quiet and to 
keep warm and avoid every possible ex- 
posure to cold, and he would come and 
see her again the next morning. He went 
to see her again and found her outside her 
wigwam, sitting on a log in the cold. He 
expressed his astonishment, and asked her 
why she had violated his orders, and she 
replied, “I was hot and got all sweaty, 
and I came out to get cool.” She died. 
They are spendthrifts and improvident 
in everything. They live for to-day, for 
to-morrow may never come—the cause of 
much of the white man’s poverty. If they 
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have anything to eat, they eat it; and if 
nothing more is found conveniently, they 
starve till they get it. As the old Indian 
is not in evidence, we saw little of the 
d gnity and stern reticence which is popu- 
larly ascribed to him. The younger ones 
are full of mischief and tricks, but their 
style of practical jokes, however, are not 
generally of the most delicate kind. Their 
chief and irresistibly fascinating amuse- 
ment is gambling, which seems to be in- 
herited as much as a duck’s love of the 
water. They are When 
their money is all gone, they borrow; 
when that fails, they put up the furs that 
they may have yet unsold; when these are 
gone, then their pipes and tobacco are put 
up, and lastly their clothes, beginning with 
their moccasins. a 

The tribes appear to be graded in their 
physical and mental order, beginning with 
the Sioux, then the Crees and Chippewy- 
ans, and decreasing in intellect to the 
north—not including the Eskimos. They 
all, however, possess a considerable degree 
of mechanical ingenuity. It would 
somewhat difficult for a white man without 
metal tools, and with only the material 
the Indian has in the far North, to con- 
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struct a canoe as strong and beautifully 
formed with as perfect lines and as artis- 
tically finished as he produces, or to find 
a canoesman as expert. Another surprise 
was to find that all these tribes were pas- 
sionately fond of music, and all the young 
ones trying to learn how to make music. 
The tomtom used with their Indian songs, 
the violin, banjo, accordion, harmonica, 
and even the old forgotten jew’s-harp, 
are among their instruments. 

All these tribes believe in kissing as a 
proper method of demonstrating their re- 
gard and affection. Whenever we 
to an Indian camp, the greetings were ac 
companied with a kiss, and the same cere 
mony at parting. The kissing was con 
ducted in the most democratic and popular 


caine 


manner. Each Indian kissed every squaw, 
evidently not to show partiality, nor by 
chance to skip the favored one, nor to dis- 
close to the jealous or the gossip which 
the favored one was. 

The Eskimo, who lives the nearest out 
of the world, is as interesting as any of 
the uncivilized people who live in the 
world, and none have a better title than 
they to the slightly boastful expression, 
“We The Eskimo be 


are the people.” 
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longs to the Innuit family. The meaning 
of “Innuit” is “the people”; therefore 
when they say, “We are Innuits,” it is the 
equivalent to “We are the people.” We 
met but few of them, and these only at 
the two most northern posts. An epi- 
demic of measles in the spring had de- 
stroyed nearly every family dwelling near 
Mackenzie Bay. The Eskimo is more in- 
dustrious, ingenious and thrifty than the 
regular tribes of Indians. He has a fair 
idea of economy, carefully preserving his 
utensils and equipments at the close of 
each season for future use. The Western 
farmer leaves his implements and ma- 
chines in the field where he last uses them, 
with no further care or thought until the 
coming of another season. So does the 
Indian. When the spring comes he un- 
harnesses his dogs, and leaves the sleigh 
and harness where he stopped, without a 
thought or care for the necessities of the 
coming winter. The Eskimo makes better 
and a greater variety of utensils and ap- 
pliances than the other. They are less af- 
fected in dress and habits by their inter- 
course with the traders than the Indian 
proper. They continue the use of their 
own weapons and appliances in hunting 
or fishing, and clothe themselves princi- 
pally in furs and skins as formerly, and 
are therefore more picturesque in their 
appearance. The bone or ivory labret is 
still worn in their cheeks, which gives 
them a savage, if not repulsive, appear- 
ance. Their clothing is made of skins and 
trimmed with carcajou, and at times with 
rich furs that would make some ladies en- 
vious. I do not refer to the styles. 

In color the Eskimo is sui generis. The 
new-born babe is as white as the Cau- 
casian, but the diet, meat, food and oil, 
with an unwashed skin covered for life 
with dirt and grease, changes somewhat 
the delicate whiteness of their sweet little 
infant cherubs. However  ethnologists 
may differ, I think it is a reasonable the- 
ory that the Eskimos are of Mongolian de- 
scent, occupying as they do the whole of 
the American Arctic shores, together with 
a portion of those of Siberia—the only 
known tribe or people native to two con- 
tinents. They are not only expert hunt- 
ers and fishermen, but keen traders, sell- 
ing nothing without its equivalent. The 
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demand for curios by the whalers has 
resulted in a scarcity of these products for 
trade and an advance to the exorbitant 
in price. We were able, however, to get 
a few skins, a small kayak (Eskimo ca- 
noe), some knives and fish hooks, and 
combination ivory and metal implements, 
ornaments and articles of luxury, includ- 
ing a pipe made of iron, copper, wood and 
bone, displaying a surprising degree of in- 
genuity and skill. Their inlaid work of 
different metals in bone and ivory is equal 
to that of skilled artisans using the tools 
and appliances of the workshop. How 
they do this work is a mystery not solved. 
They make for their women quite large 
boats, the oemiac, fifteen to twenty feet 
long and seven or eight feet broad, large 
enough to accommodate ten or fifteen per- 
sons and considerable freight, but the 
kayak is for men only. The product of 
the hunter or fisherman must be towed or 
carried in the woman’s ocmiac. The 
kayak is entirely enclosed, save the aper- 
ture occupied by the hunter, and that so 
arranged in size and with the covering of 
his sealskin jacket as to be watertight. 
His weapons, spears and fisining tackle are 
fastened on the little craft’s deck. The 
frame is generally bone, with a few pieces 
of wood, and covered with skins. They 
are very strong, but light enough to be 
easily carried by the occupant. The boat 
is carried on the head, bottom up, and so 
adjusted as to be self-supporting, leaving 
the hunter free-handed with his spear or 
weapons. They ride the water in the 
roughest seas; how they do it, they, the 
walrus and polar bears only know. If a 
civilized canoeman should get into one of 
these little round-bottom shells, I think 
within ten seconds he would be using his 
head and body as a patent fin keel; and yet 
the Eskimo runs his kayak with the great- 
est safety, with amazing skill, and with a 
speed equally surprising. 

The Eskimo has a large head, jet black 
hair, strong limbs, but small, soft hands 
and feet. The women are treated more 
like slaves than equals. Their homes or 
dwellings are variously constructed. If 
for permanency, they are built with stones 
laid in clay and turf, or formed with the 
bones of walrus and whales, and covered 
with wood and earth. For temporary 
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hunting residences in summer, they are 
constructed with sod or earth and covered 
with skins, and in the winter they are 
built of ice and snow. The rooms are sep- 
arated with skins. The windows are of 
dried sealskins, which are quite transpar- 
ent. Their method of dressing skins and 
furs is said to be superior to that of our 
best furriers. Their houses are not built 
with modern appliances for ventilation, but 
are non-union or open-shop plans, and run 
with a closed-shop atmosphere. They are 
kept pretty warm, and the change from 
the severe cold of the open air causes 
much perspiration. They therefore hang 
up their garments in the night to keep 
them dry, and not finding it necessary to 
indulge in the extravagance of a night- 
robe, they sleep on their furs nakedly. 
Otherwise, if they put on clothes damp 
from perspiration and went out in the 
morning to catch a fish for breakfast, their 
garments would freeze before they caught 
the fish. They are amiable and kindly dis- 
posed to the whites, and are said to be 
scrupulously honest in their dealings with 
each other, but consider it perfectly proper 
(as some whites do) to steal from or cheat 
a stranger. 

Their most elegant products are their 
carvings. They carve ivory or walrus 
tusks in beautiful ornaments, and copy 
numerous birds and fishes with surprising 
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correctness, and in statues of men, women 
and: children they exhibit a knowledge of 
anatomy creditable to many amateurs. Ex- 
cepting the Zuni, no American tribe, in 
intelligent creative ability and . skillful 
product, excels the Eskimo. All we saw 
only stimulated our desire to meet more 
of them, and to see, study and learn more 
of them. 

That the general results of the inter- 
course of the white man with the Indian 
has been a curse rather than a blessing, 
can hardly be disputed. The white man’s 
rum, the white man’s diseases, the white 
man’s wrongs, have either destroyed the 
Indians or driven them from the lands 
they once owned and dwelt upon. The 
missionary has labored long and diligently 
to correct these wrongs and to stay their 
evil influences, but what of the harvest? 
Has it been a failure, a partial failure, or 
a success, and if a failure, why? That 
the individual Indian has advanced re- 
ligiously and morally must be admitted, 
but that there has been a tribal advance 
ment in those parts equal to the general 
social and material injury is a disputed 
question. Every missionary and teacher 
naturally holds the affirmative, and every 
layman in the north who expressed an 
opinion, said No! and among these were 
With this division of 
opinion, who can decide ? 


good churchmen. 


(To be continued) 
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RE TO GO 


HUNTING. FISHING & RESORTS OF 
THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


ECEMBER brings the real winter, and 
from every nook and cranny of the 
land there comes the call for the sports 

of the Sunny South. The turquoise sea, the 
bright glitter of the far-off white sail, the 
thrill of screaming reel and leaping fish, the 
fascination of land which harbors feathered 
game of quick and vigorous movement, the 
tonic air and genial climate—each has its de- 
votees and its special enthusiasts. And a 
man must be argus-eyed and many sided to 
fulfill the requirements of those who are 
seeking information and guidance in the pur- 
suit of the various sports of the season. 

Water trips have the call among the largest 
number of those who have expressed interest 
in this department, and that phase of the 
winter life should get its prominence before 
others. Few places in the world offer so 
many or so interesting sea trips as the east 
coast of the United States, and travel in 
this manner has been tremendously on the 
increase for several years past. Owing to 
the demands of the service, better and faster 
steamships have been put on all the lines 
from year to year, until at this time some 
of the vessels used for the coasting pas- 
senger service are as luxurious and as well 
equipped as ocean steamships. 

Going toward the South reference should 
be made to the excellent trip which is af- 
forded by water from New York City or 
Boston to Charleston or Jacksonville, and 
which has been growing in popularity for 


many years past. This is by way of the 
well-known Clyde Line, which sails from 
New York City every other day during the 
week, making the trip to Charleston in forty 
hours, and that to Jacksonville in fifty hours. 
Either of these trips can be well recom- 
mended as among the most delightful water 
journeys of the Eastern coast, and in either 
case the stopping place affords local interest 
sufficient to entertain the traveler for days. 
For the information of the inquirer it may be 
stated here that the rate for the trip and 
return is thirty-two dollars to Charleston 
and forty-three dollars to Jacksonville, which 
includes meals and stateroom berth. Con- 
sidering the delights of the voyage, the ex- 
cellence of the service and the interest of 
the country about the terminus of the jour- 
ney, these are two of the best short water 
trips along the Atlantic coast. These are the 
only steamers from New York making the 
St. John’s river trip. 

Another thoroughly delightful short voy- 
age is that to Bermuda, which country is 
rapidly developing the travel and resort trade 
to which its magnificent attractions entitle 
it, both as a summer and winter resort. The 
fact that Bermuda is an unrivalled summer 
residence may not be known to the majority 
of travelers, but it is a fact. to which hun- 
dreds of experienced tourists bear enthusias- 
tic witness. Bermuda is the ocean paradise of 
the Eastern coast: one of the most delight- 
fully salubrious spots in all the world, with 
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a climate which rivals that of Persia; a land 
of perpetual summer, where artists revel in 
colorings which transferred to canvas seem 
too vivid to be true: a veritable happy hunt- 
ing ground for the lover of the game fishes 
of the great deep: a sanitarium for the tired 
and the worn out, and a rendezvous for those 
who, having seen all the world, want to enjoy 
one of the most unique and novel resting 
places so far brought to the attention of the 
globe trotter. 

3ut forty-eight hours from the great me- 
tropolis, through the mellow salt air created 
by the wonderful Gulf Stream, in steamers 
which have gained the admiration and pa- 
tronage of the most critical travelers of the 
time. The Bermudian, queen of the fleet of 
steamers of the Quebec Steamship Com- 
pany, is a magnificent, steel, twin-screw 
steamship of 5000 tons comparable with the 
latest of the transatlantic liners, equipped 
with unusually ample promenade decks, bilge 
keels to prevent rolling, and with staterooms 
on three decks—those on the shelter decks 
being fitted with windows which may be 
open at all times. Electric equipment, in- 
cluding lights, bells, fans, etc., modern baths 
and closets, and wireless telegraph installa- 
tion render these comparatively small vessels 


among the most delightful craft for a sea 
voyage to be found along the entire coast. 
A. E. Outerbridge & Company, New York 
City, are the American agents of the com- 
pany operating the steamships, and can be 
appealed to for a great variety of interesting 
reading matter bearing upon the attractions 
of the island of Bermuda. 

The resort hotels of the island are excel 
lent and will satisfy the critical guest accus 
tomed to the very best in buildings, servic« 
and cuisine. The Hotel Hamilton, at Hamil- 
ton, is worthy of mention as a resort hotel 
of the very best class, for it is a thoroughly 
modern stone structure, with abundant pri 
vate baths, the latest equipment, and a care 
ful attention to the demands of cultured 
tourists which marks it as one of the really 
first-class resort hotels of the isles of the 
sea. The Princess Hotel, at the same place, 
shares with the Hamilton in the patronage of 
the best resort travel and the recent enlarge 
ments of this house have been due to the 
steadily increasing demands of its satisfied 
guests. 

At St. George’s, another splendid hotel, the 
St. George, yearly attracts its quota of 
pleased patrons. This house is built of the 
characteristic coral sandstone, which in itself 
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is of great interest; it was built as late as 
1906 and opened for the first time in January 
1907, so that it has all the advantages of 
freshness and up-to-dateness of a thoroughly 
new house. The location is high and the 
scenic environment unsurpassed by any hotel 
on the island, being surrounded by broad 
acres of highly cultivated gardens, tennis 
courts, golf links, and the endless and satis- 
fying panorama of the turquoise sea as back- 
ground and horizon. The fact that it is 
located outside the city of Hamilton lessens 
the possibility of annoyance from the sights 
and sounds of a city, while the harbor of 
St. George’s offers delightful interest to the 
historically inclined, it being the oldest Eng- 
lish settlement on the islands and dating 
back to 1612. The sailing and boating being 
famous throughout the region, the St. 
George is now open all the year. There 
are other smaller and less pretentious 
houses where good attention to the needs of 
the tourist and the traveler can be counted 
en at modest prices. Indeed, one of the 
friends of the writer told him last year, 
after a delightful cruise through this en- 
chanted land, it was cheaper to make the 
trip than it would have been to stay at home, 
and it was as full of romance and novelty as 


. 
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a journey through some of the famous re- 
sorts of Southern Europe. 

For the information of those who may 
be further interested, the rate of fare is from 
forty dollars up for the round trip, which in- 
cludes meals and berth, and the firm of Thos. 
Cook & Sons, New York City, sells some very 
interesting round-trip tickets, which cover all 
necessary expenses for the entire trip, at a 
rate which makes individual purchase of 
tickets somewhat more expensive. Inci- 
dentally it may also be stated that’ the tend- 
ency of many Americans to rent cottages on 
the island for the winter season has served 
to develop a considerable business in that 
direction, which is being well handled by the 
American firm of E. F. Darrell & Co., Pro- 
duce Exchange, New York City. 

Jamaica is rapidly coming into its own 
as one of the most charming centers for 
winter travel in all the world. History, scen- 
ery, sport, climate, hotels which are the de- 
light of the most luxurious class of travelers 
in the world, and, by way of introduction, 
one of the most satisfying water trips which 
the dweller along the Atlantic coast will ever 
discover, are a few of the many attractions 
which the voyage to Jamaica implies. The 
most picturesquely beautiful island of the 
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West Indies, situated about 1,500 miles south- 
east from New York City, is accessible by 
some of the finest steamers sailing from 
Atlantic ports and also by cruises of various 
steamship companies which make the island 
a special stop. 

[he United Fruit Company may be said to 
have been the pioneer factor in the develop- 
ment of Jamaica and the West Indies. The 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company also 
operates a service to Jamaica which ought 
to be investigated by every traveler planning 
the trip. Both companies are located in New 
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York City and should be appealed to for 
printed matter referring to the island and 
the methods of reaching it. The latter com 
pany offers some very interesting special 
tours through the island which will attract 
those who wish to escape the trouble of 
planning their own outing, but who do not 
wish to miss any of the interesting items. 
The passenger agent, Foster Debevoise, Flat- 
iron Building, New York City, will supply 
further details. In the matter of hotels it 
may be said that some of the best hotel men 
of these United States are in the business in 
Jamaica, as witness the firm of Ainslie & 
Grabow, managers of the Hotel Titchfield 
and cottages at Port Antonio, which main- 
tains the prestige and the best traditions of 
the finest hotels on the continent. Travelers 





who have visited the superbly conducted 
New Ocean House at Swampscott, Mass., 
operated by the same firm, will need no other 
endorsement of the excellence of the Ja 
maican end of this company’s business 
Porto Rico, known to the military his 
torian of the day, is sharing with its sisters 
among the islands of the sea in the patron 
age of the travelers. One of the most ideal 
three-weeks’ tours possible to recommend is 
that offered by the service of the New York 
& Porto Rico Steamship Company, which 
has its headquarters in New York City and 
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which sends out some of the most engaging 
literature ever gotten up descriptive of win 
ter travel toward the South. Porto Rico lies 
about 1,400 miles to the southeast of New 
York, and the round trip for three weeks 
takes the traveler over 3,000 miles of inter 
esting salt-water journeying. In the matter 


of accommodations the question of hotels 
does not come up, for the tourist spends his 


nights on the well-equipped vessel in his own 
comfortable stateroom. A special form of 
ticket is issued which allows the traveler to 
use the steamer as his hotel during the entir: 


voyage This cruise gives the passenger two 


full days in San Juan, a visit to Ponce and 
four or five of the principal ports, allowing 
ample time for a leisurely journey over the 
world-famous military road, one of the sights 
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of the continent. Porto Rico is unquestion- 
ably one of the most interesting as well as 
one of the most satisfying spots which have 
lately come to the attention of the tourist, 
and the climate has much to do with this 
interest, for it is as near perfection as can 
be found during the months of the year when 
residence in any of the larger cities of the 
Northern States is almost unendurable. 
Tropical weather tempered by the bracing 
trade winds, people who still have the old 
world hospitality and courtliness about them, 
vegetation which is as rich as anything in 
the world, picturesque foreign scenes such as 
many folk travel all over Europe and some 
into Asia to witness. And all for the price 
of what would hardly pay for the most 
meagre accommodations on any of the 
poorer steamers plying across the great At- 
lantic. Let us not miss the real beauties 
close at home in our search for a place of 
interest in which to spend a few weeks of the 
winter months. 

In the matter of sea travel, one of the 
most delightful that can be recommended is 
the “Hundred Golden Hours at Sea” offered 
by the steamship trip from New York to 
New Orleans. This is coming to be one of 
the popular routes to the South in the winter 
months, and has very much to justify its 
popularity. Five days is the duration of the 
journey, the yessels are new and of superb 
equipment—one of them, the Creole, being 
the first American-built ocean going, twin 
screw turbine steamship. This particular 
vessel is the largest engaged in American 
coasting service, and the others of the fleet 
compare favorably in equipment and accom- 
modations. Some of the suites have parlor, 
bedroom and bathroom; the general finish of 
the vessels is artistic and comfortable, and 
thet have the latest devices for safety and 
ease of motion. One of the members of the 
writer's family made the trip last spring and 
reports enthusiastically concerning its inter- 
est and the excellence of the service. 

Incidentally this particular sea trip opens 
up the subject of the Californian winter trip 
that so many are planning, and which is 
Kecoming more and more “the thing to do.” 
There could be no better way to get into the 
charms of the southwestern part of the con 
tinent than by way of this route to New Or 
leans, for the first stop lands the traveler 
where there is immediately a new and 
strange air about things. He hears a foreign 
language spoken, sees people whose racial 
origin is clearly different from his own, feels 
the strange allurement of that Southern in- 
dolent mode of life, which after all some- 
times justly rebukes the wearied and nervous 
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Northerner who has to travel to get back his 
health and his poise. New Orleans is said 
by many to be the most worthy city of the 
South for a sojourn of any length of time 
during the winter season. We shall have a 
little more to, say of its attractions later, 
when the Mardi Gras is about to occur- 
though there are not wanting many to whom 
the crowds of that picturesque festival are 
very unwelcome and who would much prefer 
visiting the city earlier in the season. 

The trip by the steamers of the Southern 
Pacific Company from New York to New 
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Orleans, and thence, under the auspices of 
the same company, through Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and California to San Fran- 
cisco, is one of the most educating experi- 
ences the average American can obtain, and 
forms one of the pleasantest ways of getting 
from the East to the Southwest. The rail 
road journey from New Orleans, over what 
has been aptly dubbed “the open window 
route” (from the absence of dust and cin- 
ders; partly due to the fact that the engines 
burn oil rather than coal), is full of novelty 
and interest even to the most blase traveler. 
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California can be approached by the East- 
erner from three points of the compass. 
Perhaps the best way for the average man 
will be that which naturally follows the 
above methods of approach, namely, from 
the South. For further particulars concern 
ing the steamer route from New York City 
to New Orleans, as well as the rail route 
from there to the coast, application should 
be made to the passenger agent of the South 
ern Pacific Railway, New York City. A 


special booklet, exquisitely illustrated n 


color, is issued. 

\pproached from the south, California 
furnishes charming attraction for the tour 
ist in her unequalled climate. Los Angeles, 
the real center of the life of southern Cali 
fornia, is situated in what competent critics 
claim to be the finest climate on the globe. It is 
a semi-tropical climate with little frost, no 
snow, winter rains of moderate duration and 
precipitation, while for equableness and dry 
ness it is unsurpassed by any climate any 
where. Los Angeles is the start of the trip 
to Santa Catalina island, where, as most 





sportsmen are aware, some of the finest 
fishing ever discovered by users of rod and 
reel is enjoyed year after year. The rout 
to Santa Catalina is by rail to San Pedro, 


thence by steamer, twenty live miles, to the 
island, where the one resort, Avalon, enter 
tains the sportsman and the traveler bettet 
than he can be entertained at most of the 
sporting resorts of the continent Phere are 
excellent hotels, such as the Metropole, for 
those who seek luxurious environment, whil« 
houses of more moderate price, as_ th 
\valon and the Island Villa, entertai 
quota 


in their 





Catalina is probably the most thoroughly 
organized angling center on the continent, as 
every angler will realize when he comes upon 
the Light Tackle Club’s programme and the 
requirements which that club makes for th 


winning of buttons of different metals as 


honor badges for the taking of great game 
fish on light tackle. Here some of the largest 
fish ever taken on rod and line in the history 
of angling have been secured, and only a 
month or so ago a_ sixteen-year-old New 
York hoy took a black sea bass, or jew-tish 
which weighed, twenty-four hours after it 
was caught, 384 pounds. This is the world’s 


record for a single fish caught by a boy of 
this age, and it was done on the light tackle 
used by the club. This same boy, on th 


same trip, for the capture of a big yellow 


tail, on lighter tackle, won one of the bronz 
honor buttons of the club. If a youngster of 
this age can get such sport, the place seems 
fully to merit the fame which is associated 
with it, as perhaps the best fishing spot on 
the North American continent. 

San Francisco, new, modern and beautiful, 
has much for the tourist to see. and abun 
dance of excellent accommodation is now 
available in the new and splendid hotels—the 
St. Francis, the Fairmont, and others 
which have been erected on new sites or on 
the old. The Golden Gate. the Presidio, th 
unrivalled bay, the University of California 
at Berkeley, the cities of Oakland and Ala 
meda, and down the peninsula, the cities of 
Palo Alto and the great Stanford Univer 
sity, each should he visited 


[here are innumerable scenic and natural 


wonders in California which the tourist 
ought to be sure to see One of the most 
noted of these is Lake Tahoe, nestling among 
the high peaks of the Sierras, the largest 
mountain lake in the world, reached by the 
Lake Tahoe Rathway from ‘Truckee, and 
worthy of the time of any traveler for its 
strange and novel beauty lhe Hotel Del 
t 


Monte 1s worthy of mention among the grea 
attractions of the state, for it is admitted to 
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be one of the most beautiful institutions of 
its kind in the world. It has entertained 
princes and presidents, and all have left rec 
ord of their unstinted praise. Here is the 
far famed Seventeen Mile Drive. one of the 
most wonderful scenic drives of the world. 
Excursions of great interest are also made 
from San Francisco to San Jose, Santa 
Cruz and Monterey, and neither of these 
should be omitted by the traveler who wishes 
to get the correct impression of this wonder- 
ful country. The trip to San Jose takes two 
hours, while that to either Santa Cruz or 
Monterey oecupies the same time, but the 
best way is to go one route and return an 
ether. This permits a visit to the Big Trees 
and many other scenic features. It is almost 
superfluous to mention the fact that the fish 
ing all along the coast of the state is excel- 
lent. 

There are many roads which make special 
inducements to the traveler toward the West 
during the winter months and each has its 
undoubted claims to the attention of the 
tourist and the sportsman. The Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 381 Broad- 
way, New York, runs through cars to the 
coast, connecting with the Union Pacific 
(Omaha), and the Santa Fe system, the lat- 
ter being the route for the famous Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado. The Rock Island 
route (Chicago), the Great Northern, the 
Northern Pacific, the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy and the Northwestern (Chicago) 
each make up specially attractive tours, and 
should be applied to for literature before the 
trip is fully planned. The Midland Route 
(Denver), through the scenic beauties of Col- 
orado, publishes some very interesting litera- 
ture and passes through country which the 
American ought surely to visit. 

Yosemite in winter is one of the new open- 
ings for the traveler seeking interesting ex- 


periences in the West. The Ho- 
tel del Portal, one of the best hos- 
telries of the West, will be open 
this winter for the first time for 
the entertainment of those who 
wish to see the beauty of the 
Yosemite when Jack Frost is the 
decorator. The hotel is located in 
the heart of the Sierras, at El 
Portal, one mile from Yosemite 
National Park, at the terminus of 
the Yosemite Valley Railroad. 
This new departure establishes a 
record for the state and bids fair 
to be the opening wedge for the 
Eastern tendency to find good 
sport in the winter-clad fields of 
the North, as well as in the 
balmy zephyrs of the Southland. 

The writer has been greatly surprised at 
the number of inquiries that have come to 
him .in regard to places for travel and sport 
in the North during the winter. It has been 
a matter of keen delight to him that some of 
the readers of this department are interested 
in the fun to be had in the home of Jack 
Frost, and he is strongly of the opinion that 
some of us who cannot afford the time or 
the money for extended trips toward the 
South in avoidance of the cold weather will 
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find a most satisfying substitute in the snow- 
covered fields of the North. 

Snowshoes are coming into vogue all over 
the North. The New York dealers in such 
things last winter completely ran out of them 
long before the season closed. Skiing, the 
sport of Norway, is making rapid strides all 
over the North, and some of the best of the 
ski jumpers are native Americans who have 
learned the fascination and the benefits of 
the sport. Winter hunting has come to be 
part of the year’s fun with thousands who 
used to lock the guns up for six months of 
the year, and the Nature student has come 
to learn that some of the most satisfying 
episodes of his entire acquaintance with Na- 
ture are to be found in the tell-tale records 
on the white tablet of the snow. And, to 
cap the climax. a few hardy fellows with 
live red blood in their veins, have started 


the new and unique sport of hunting the tim- 
ber wolf on snowshoes. They have slept in 
tents when the mercury was sixty below, 
have still hunted the wariest four-footed crea- 
ture of the continent, and have come back 
enthusiastic over the discovery of the most 
engaging new sport of the age. And now 
comes the interesting announcement that 
some of the well-known hotels of the White 
Mountains are going to keep open house this 
winter to entertain folks who want to see 
the beauty of the winter-glorified landscape. 
There is even special. work being done by 
the Boston & Maine Railroad (offices are in 
Boston) in the interest of this new demand 
of travel and the Appalachian Mountain 
Club (headquarters in the same eity) is 
planning several series of trips during the 
winter to the White Mountains. The writer 
will answer further queries along this line 
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HOFF-DAVIS BASS 

I am very glad that Mr. Davis, in the 
October number, did not yield to the solicita- 
tion of his friends to pour hot shot into me. 
lie is « finished and prolific writer, and if 
he lad brought his heavy ordnance to bear, 
any defence of mine could only have been 
pathetic. I take him to be a thorough sports- 
man, just a wee bit wedded to his idols. I 
do not doubt his ability to do what he says 
in some waters; I have even a personal 
knowledge of his trip to the Saco River, and 
his enthusiasm is most infectious. 

But, somewhat timorously, I beg to say that 
his argument has a few vacancies in its 
raiment, and these are modern times, you 
know. The great rank and file of fishermen 
are not particularly interested in the ability 
of a bait in virgin waters “far from the 
madding crowd.” Most of us must of neces- 
sity angle in thickly populated districts. If 
the bass in virgin streams are less timid and 
capricious than they are here—why glory be! 
At the <ame time their natural instincts are 
a boon for the local natural bait fishermen, I 
notice. Several days ago I fished a rocky 
channel in the Susquehanna. I drifted nearly 
two miles down this channel, casting sixty 
to 100 feet to the right and left, right into 
the feeding grounds of the bass. All the 
morning minnows were jumping and _ black 
fins were hustling everywhere, but not one 
blessed strike did I get on the plugs, surface 
or underwater. On the same grounds over 
fifty bass were caught with natural bait. 

1 do not doubt that the wooden minnows 
wil! readily kill in some waters. I know of 
severai lakes near Norfolk, Va.. where the 
trick can be done with a lure of red flannel, 
or a bit of modish green hat. This sounds 
tall, but I am standing- pat. With shiners, 
fish in large numbers can be taken at almost 
any time in the season. Must we infer from 


Mr. Davis’ argument that the wooden min- 
now is only a holiday bait? 

Cencerning the allusion to my lack of 
caution while casting in the Susquehanna, I 
would say that, after using strong-arm tactics 
for several hours, I was merely investigating 


a bit. Prior to that I had been casting as 
‘fine and far off” as possible with heavy 
lures. I have never seen much “delicacy” 


displayed in bait casting. As to distance, I 
can negotiate sixty to 100 feet without scri- 
ously affecting a “glass-arm” superinduced 
by “base-ballitis,? and naturally, having 
fished with the fly since I was a kid, I have 
some regard for the inherent piscine timidity. 

I thank Mr. Davis for the sympathetic 
spirit of his first paragraph. I have fished 
here zealously with artificial bait for an en- 
tire season—I blush when I think over re- 
sults. Humanity and expediency argue 
against the use of live bait. I abhor hooking 
a luckless minnow or impaling a helpless 
frog, and I usually have to start out on the 
spur of the moment. But while “it’s not all 
of fishing to catch fish,” we occasionally need 
them in our business, lest, perhaps, our 
friends think us a failure—and that, accord- 
ing to the American code, is the unpardon- 
able sin. I read Mr. Davis’ first article on 
bait-casting with avidity. My visions were 
celestial. “Fish rising at any time of day” 
sounds good. I hied me forth for a patriotic 
clothes-pin, but being a bit conservative, I 
bought a six-foot rod. My dreams were not 
of the “pot-fisher” variety; only hopeful of 
a fair measure of success. Last month I 
fished five days on the ocean shore of Vir- 
ginia. We caught over 700 fish, ranging from 
one-half to sixty pounds, and one 300-pound 
shark. The pleasure of that trip pales into 
insignificance when compared with the en- 
joyment of a little catch I made a short time 
Casting from a rock in midstream I 


ago 
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took half a dozen rock bass. The scenery taken with a rush, has never been satis- 
was entrancingly beautiful. The litile fish  factorily explained, although there are sev- 


were as young as Nature’s provisions per- 
mitted—the fly rod weighed just four ounces 

the tobacco was good. Given the same 
scenery and tobacco, same number of 
doughty black bass, two more ounces of rod 
-and you have my ideal piscatorial Elysium. 

The mellowing influence of that reminis- 
cence blots out the harrowing thoughts of 
lost illusions and blighted hopes. Shake 
hands, Mr. Davis, and all of you other six 
score wielders of the short rod who berated 
me so vigorously. I love angling, so can’t 
be such a half-bad fellow after all; 
though we do differ in politics. Speaking 
confidentially, I am just a bit envious of you 
who can do what I can’t. I thank you all for 
your—shall we say, “multitudinous”~sug- 
gestions. When I connect, the salvage money 
is your own and I shall recant. In the future 
count me only the passive reader of this most 
interesting of sporting magazines. 

Curae leves loquuntur; ingentes stupent. 

Dr. J. Edmund De Hof. 


even 


York, Pa. 


Tue letter of Dr. De Hoff concerning the 
failure of Susquehanna River bass to take the 
artificial casting bait, deserves the serious 
consideration of the angling fraternity. Mr. 
Davis, the enthusiastic exponent of such 
baits, has tried to explain the cause of the 
doctor’s unproductive efforts, and incidentally 
to defend his favorite method of capturing 
the gamy bass. Both of these gentlemen, and 
Mr. Brenner, who relates a similar experi- 
ence on the Upper Delaware, are sincere in 
their statements and have erred only through 
a lack of knowledge and information con- 
cerning local conditions. Mr. Davis has dove 
most, if not all, of his casting upon the lakes 
of Maine, where the conditions are so dif- 
ferent that he is hardly qualified to judge of 
those peculiar to the rivers under discussion ; 
so that if my experiences with the casting 
bait upon these waters are contrary to his 
opinions, he will, I am sure, acknowledge 
that facts are preferable to theories. For 
several years I have fished the waters of the 
Susquehanna and Delaware’ under various 
conditions, with all kinds of bait and with 
fair success, so that any statement that I 
make is the result of personal observation 
and deduction. 

In the first instance, as Mr. Davis states, 
and every angler knows from experience, 
there are times when the fish refuse every 
kind of bait that is presented to them. The 
reason for this seeming indifference to mor- 
sels of food, which at other times will be 


eral causes which might result in these con- 
ditions. ‘Taking everything into consider- 
ation, however, the prime factor will gen- 
erally prove to be an overabundance of nat- 
ural food. Upon the rivers under discussion 
the supply of food far exceeds the needs of 
the bass and pike-perch, gluttons though they 
are. Each spring the annual run of shad 
ascend the rivers and deposit their spawn in 
the shallow waters where the sun hatches it 
into millions of fry. Besides these innumer- 
able schools of small shad, there are infinite 
numbers of young pike-perch, catfish, chub 
and suckers, and large quantities of small 
aquatic animals—helgramite, crawfish, frogs 
and lampreys—not to mention swarms of 
flies, crickets, grasshoppers and other insects, 
which all find their way into the rapacious 
maw of the hungry bass. Is it strange that, 
with such a menu to select from, the bass 
refuse to gorge a stick of wood that fairly 
bristles with barbed hooks? 

The old question, “Why does a fish attack 
the wooden bait?” has long been a matter 
of controversy, and I do not intend to re- 
open it here. Whatever may be the results 
elsewhere, the bass of the Susquehanna, Dela- 
ware and other rivers of the same character 
do not attack the lure through curiosity or 
pugnacity. For pond or lake fishing I heartily 
agree with Mr. Davis as regards the pleasure 
of casting with a short rod and wooden plug, 
and for several years have seldom used any 
other method while fishing different lakes in 
the vicinity of New York City and else- 
where; but upon the rivers in question I 
have found it comparatively useless. I here 
refer to the baits manufactured by the 
Dowagiac and Shakespeare companies and 
others, which are made of wood or metal and 
fitted with spinners and of hooks. 
Other artificial baits made of soft rubber to 
resemble helgramite, crawfish, lampreys, 
frogs, etc., are sometimes successful when it 


gangs 


is impossible or inconvenient to procure live 
bait; while the artificial fly can generally be 
relied upon for a satisfactory catch. Early 
in the season and in the fall it is the ideal 
method, if the angler prefers exhilarating 
sport to the weight of an overloaded creel. 
It is not only the most sportsmanlike way 
of inveigling the fighting bass, but will yield 
more unalloyed pleasure for the labor ex- 
pended than can be obtained in any other 
way. 

My advice to Dr. De Hoff and Mr. Bren- 
ner is to lay aside their plugs while on these 
rivers and to use instead either live bait or 
the artificial fly. Having myself enjoyed 
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A HUNT IN THE 


many profitable days fishing in the rifts and 
eddies of the Susquehanna and Delaware 
rivers, I hope that these gentlemen will be 
more successful in the future and become as 
enthusiastic in pursuit of the rivér bass as I 
am. 

Perhaps these gentlemen may be able to 
obtain some information from my article in 
the October and November issues, and I shall 
be glad to give them more definite infor- 
mation if they desire. Feeling that the Sports- 
man’s Worlc can be made of great value to 
anglers through an interchange of ideas and 
general information among the brotherhood, 
| shall endeaver to assist the cause in every 
way possible. John W, Fisher, Jr. 

Chicago, Il. 

A HUNT IN THE SACRAMENTOS 

One cold morning we four met in the 
dining room of the Boston cafe, all anxious 
to get the cream of the shooting. We were 
leaving Alamo for the hunting grounds on 
the 14th so as to be on the spot on the 15th 
of October, when the law is “off.” The first 
camp was about ten miles up in the moun- 
tains, and we, with our provisions and beds 
packed on burros, arrived about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon. It was still early, so when 
camp was made two of the party thought 
they would walk up in the cafion and see 
what the chances were for a bit of fresh 
meat. They had not gone far when we 
heard several shots, and upon investigating 
found that one of the boys had run upon a 
big mountain lion, followed him up the ridge, 
caught a glimpse of him and fired. There 
was a howl of rage and pain, and down the 
hill came the lion. Two more shots and all 
was still; so, thinking of course that the lion 
was dead, our friend went over to the spot 
where he was supposed to be, but no lion 
the underbrush being so thick that the 
wounded beast had crawled away and made 
his escape. So we scored nothing that day. 

The next, we moved about four mi'‘es 
farther into the mountains, where we found 
an abundance of tracks, which was encour- 
aging, at least. We made camp that night in 
a trapper’s cabin. Next morning we found 
a lot of fresh tracks leading into a deep 
canon, and decide to separate, two going on 
each side. We finally reached the top of the 
ridge and in a little grassy meadow dis- 
covered a bunch of some seven or eight deer. 
Being in the lead, I saw them first and got 
the first shot. A beautiful six-point buck 
was standing staring straight at me. About 
25 yards, I judged it, and a more perfect 
target no man could ask. I lined up my 
20-220 British model Winchester straight 
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between his eyes, but must have “wobbled 
off” on the pull, for I struck him to the 
right of the shoulder, the bullet passing clear 
through. He dropped; and I turned my at- 
tention to the others. By this time all the 
boys were in action, and such a bombard 
ment you never heard. When there came a 
lull in the firing we rushed forward to claim 
our meat, but not a single deer remained to 
fill our souls with joy. I found the spot where 
my buck had stood and followed him up by 
the blood-stains on the snow. Not 200 yards 
away I came upon him, all sprawled out 
beside a log. Supposing him dead I walked 
up, leaned my Winchester against a tree, and 
drew nigh with drawn hunting knife to 
bleed him. I was reaching down when he 
jumped up, nearly throwing me off my feet, 
and was off like a flash; and had it not been 
for my old Colt .45 revolver I would prob- 
ably have lost him entirely. But two shots 
quickly brought him down—to stay. 

Returning to the party I found them with 
two more bucks and we busied ourselves 
preparing them for toting back to camp 
None of the horses were used to carrying 
game, and if the reader has ever tried to 
carry a deer on a horse that had not been 
broken to it, he can sympathize with us. We 
finally, however, by much persuasion and 
strap oil, got the deer loaded on, and our 
triumphal march back to camp began. 

One of our party is a married man who 
had hunted a great deal, but without success 
He told his little ten-year-old boy that he 
would not indulge in another shave or hair- 
cut, until he had killed a deer. He has now 
had both. Jack Warne 

Alamo, Cal. 

You owe an apology to M’sieu’ le Mus 
quash, and your readers as well, for publish 
ing Frank Heywood’s libel on the muskrat 
family in the October number, in which h« 
says “the tail is round, hairless and smooth, 
like a common rat’s.” If you don’t print an 
explanation of his mistake—or intentional 
“Nature fake,” you are liable to receive b 
mail a nice assortment of dried muskrat 
tails—the real thing, and not round, by a 
long shot. Once I was trapping in Iowa, 
and some unfortunate animal left its tail in 
one of my traps. It was round, and | 
thought, “Gee! that’s a new kind of musk 
rat!” But my hopes of being able to add a 
new species to the fauna of Towa were dashed 
hy the remark of a trapper friend, “Kid, you 
have just caught a ’possum, and he left you 
Frank, Frank, it’s you for the 

Emmett Desart 


his anecdote.” 
tall timber! 
Newport, Wash. 
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THE V-SHAPED FLOCKS 

Brisk, cold and clear, came the wind from 
the north, with a message from ice fields and 
snow-covered barrens. Going down to the 
river, a short distance from my tent, I in- 
haled deep breaths of this wonderful ozone. 
As I gazed upon the beautiful scene, my 
heart filled with pity for my fellows in the 
city. A haze lifted from my 
and I realized I was lucky—blessed in the 
ability to escape toil and care and temporarily 


seemed eyes 
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abide with Nature. sefore me stretched a 
broad expanse of rippling water, glistening 
in the early morning sun. Islands large and 
small were all around, so that, to a novice, 
the “way out” to other parts 
blockaded. ‘There was hardly a cloud in the 
sky. The wind sighed through the big pines 
and hemlocks with that sound which, at night 
in the big woods, makes one homesick, but 
only for a time; then your inner spirit re- 
sponds, and you are soothed to sleep by its 
wonderful song. All the deciduous trees had 
shed their leaves, and their bare trunks and 


branches stood out distinctly against the 


seemed 
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background of firs. The ground was carpeted 
with leaves and pine needles, while here and 
there the debris of cones and nuts showed 
where the red squirrels had been _ busily 
engaged. 

Alf, my guide and boatman, was cooking 
breakfast—the delicious odor of bacon and 
coffee came to me, and I remembered I was 
hungry. 

Just then a black streak appeared upon the 


distant horizon. As I watched, it grew 


_ nearer and I could discern the 

: ; 

| well-known V-shaped formation 
A mixed flock, mostly redheads 


and broadbills, and flying with the 
swing that eais up the 
miles. A thrill, another flock went 
by, and then two more. Calling 
Alf from the fire, I pointed them 
out to him. 

“Ain’t they beauts!” he cried. 
“We'll get some of them fellows 
too, Doc, if the devil is willing.” 

He invariably used that phrase 
at such times. At breakfast we 
talked it over and decided to go 
for a couple of days up the river 
to the rice beds and marshes, leav- 
ing the woodcock and partridge 
alone for a while. All that day 
we fixed decoys, cleaned guns and 
put things in readiness for the 
trip. On arising next morning, in- 
stead of being clear and beautiful, 
the sky was somber and black, the 
wind was high, and angry white- 
crested waves dashed against the 
rocky shore. A few drops of rain 
now and then told us what we 
might expect in the near future. 
But our thoughts were of ducks, 
and the weather didn’t dampen our 
spirits if it did our clothes. We 
put all our “stuff” in our double 
oared St. Lawrence skiff, also two 
ten-yard sails, and then started 
We bucked against a head wind 
for cight miles, four of which was a raging 
sea, lashed to fury by a wind that had a six- 
mile stretch to But finally 
we came (o our o!d camping ground of years 
gone by, and how natural it looked! There 
were the blackened logs of our fire the year 
before, and even the stood un- 
injured by the ravages of the winter. 

Landing, we spread the two sails over a 
ridge-pole for a tent, cut some pine boughs 
and spread our blankets upon them, and pre- 
pared supper. Were we hungry after that 
pull? Well, try one like it and tell me the 
answer. All I know is that when Alf yelled 


steady 


clear work on. 


rock oven 
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“supper’s ready,” it didn’t take me long to 
get to the “spread.” After everything had 
been cleared up—except the weather—we lit 
our pipes and Alf told me stories of his 
younger days on the river. Outside we could 
hear the rain falling and the swash of the 
waves on the shore. He told of his lumber- 
jacking days and the rough good times seen 
in the Nerth Woods, and of years when 
dicks came in countless numbers—so many 
that he tired of shooting them. Just before 
we turned in he told me of the o!d-time 
autumn flight of birds of all varieties; how 
they fairly shut out the light of the sun at 
times; how desolate and void the woods and 


fields seemed afier they had gone, and how 
gladly they were welcomed back in the early 
spring. As I] touched the fragrant pine 
boughs, | feil asleep and dreamed; but always 
in every dream there appeared a V-shaped 
flock of ducks. The final dream was of 
being rudely shaken and thumped. 1 
erumb'ed out a “go to the devil,” but at last 
my senses cleared and I got up to see the 
same wall of black outside and hear the rain 
softly falling. As we ate breakfast the down- 
pour gradually slackered to a mist. With 
the pockets of our hunting coats filled with 
s, we rowed to the head of the island 
quarter-mi'e distant, and put Out our 


hell 
decoys. Back in the hough house, we rested 
our guns against our knees, lighted our pipes 
and waited for dawn. At last a faint light 
appeared, and with it wind and rain. Over- 
head a shadow appeared and vanished; while 
out of the stillness came the hoarse, weird 
cry of a loon. The wind began to move the 
clouds nerthwestward, again the rain changed 
to mist, and objects at a distance could be 
faintly discerned. Suddenly away off to the 
southeast appeared a_ faint streak and 
gradually drew near. With quickened pulse 
| picked up my gun, opened the breech and 
shoved home two shells. It was a magnificent 
flock, but instead of swinging in to our 
decoys, the chicks kept straight on and were 
soon lost in the mist. There was not a cry 
from them. Majesticaily they came and 
went on sure wing, and I shut my mouth 
with a snap and turned my back on Alf as 
if dreading to see his disappointment. Five 
minutes later another flock passed—a little 
closer, but making a wide circle -of the 
dc Coys. 

Alf leaned his gun against the side of the 
bough house. “Ain't that rotten luck! I 
guess the rain has stopped all decoying for 
the day. Tough, too, after the hard puil we 
had to get here. Looks as though it were 
going to rain again.” I could not discuss 
the situation philosophically; so gazed in 


~ 
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silence after a distant speck in the sky. A 
half-hour later we gave it up, sadly gathered 
our decoys, and as the last one was deposited 
in the boat the rain poured down. W<« 
stayed in camp all that day, hoping that it 
would clear off by the following morning; 
but next day it still was raining, and we took 
down the tent and returned to our head 
quarters. A coupie of days later, when th« 
weather was more favorable, we tried it 
again. This time the ducks seemed to lov 
to decoy and in a coupie hours we had four 
teen. But it was the last day that | could 
stay, so again we had to break camp. That 
is the saddest part of a hunting trip. The 
feeling that comes over me I cannot express, 
and my only conso‘ation is to remember 
there are years coming in wh 
tramp through the woods and feel the kick 
of a gun. 


ich | may again 


It was late afternoon; the water lapped 
against the boat, driven by a gentle south 
wind. The sun gazed out on river and island 
with a wonderful smile, then dropped fro 
view beyond the western ridge. I sat in tix 


stern, smoking and thinking of the happy 
days spent, and how quickly they had flown 
At last the five mile row was over, and with 
a silent hand clasp that means so much, | 
left Alf and boarded the waiting steamer 
From the deck I saw Ali sitting in the stern, 
peacefully smoking. H'e turned, saw me, 
waved his hand, and then vanished in th 
gathering darkness. 

In my berth that night | thought of many 
things—and saw them all. I saw the woods 
and river as I did that early morning, and 
against the distant background of lightening 
sky, I saw a wedge-shaped flock float past 


Newark, N. J. Richard S. Bat 


HINTS FOR BASS FISHERMEN 

SoMETIME ago I noticed an article in your 
magazine reiative to bass fishing in th 
month of August, and inviting something on 
the subject. Not having seen it answered 
1 decided to relate some of my experience 
for the benefit of those who do lake fishing 

Last vear a friend of mine, and our fam 
ilies spent the laiter part of the summer a 
a northern Indiana lake. I did not get 
started until a week or such a matter after 
the folks arrived, and when I reached the 
lake my friend said, “Jack, there is no use; 
the bass are simply not striking, | have fished 


the lake over and used all kinds of bai’, 


artificial and live, and haven't been getting 
enough fish to eat.” Upon inquiry I found 
that he had been fishing from about 4 in the 


morning until 7 in the evening 
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ONE HOUR’S CATCH 


The day I arrived there was a high wind; 
consequently the lake was pretty rough. My 
friend had decided he would try casting, but 
after some argument, I persuaded him to 
allow me to draw up the plans of attack. As 
I had never before visited this lake, it was 
necessary to learn something of it geograph- 
ically as well as to locate the feeding grounds. 
So immediately after dinner we started out 
in a rowboat to make a detour of the lake. 
About a half mile from our cottage there is 
a channel which is the connecting link be- 
tween the large and small lake. I noticed, 
upon going through this, that it was under- 
laid with the finest moss beds I have ever 
seen, and that it seemed to be alive with 
minnows and ring perch. I immediately 
came to the conclusion (which afterward 
proved correct) that the bass came in there 
during the night to feed; and about 8:30 
that evening, the lake being calm, we quietly 
pushed out our boat and made for the 
channel. 

The accompanying photograph shows the 
result of one hour working this ground. 
They are all large-mouth black bass and 
range from one to five pounds, and were 
taken with a “Keller” top-water bait. I have 
heard that it is only possible to induce bass 
to strike after night in the light of the moon; 
this view I differ from, as we had about 
the same success one time as another. To 
brother sportsmen desiring to try this mode 
of bass fishing, let me suggest the following: 
Familiarize yourself with the ground in the 





daytime, in order that you may get to it at 
night as quietly as possible; always use a 
bait that will float, as it will give you less 
trouble; and after making the cast, reel in 
about one-third as fast as you would in day- 
time, and your success is assured. 


Marion, Ind. J. P. Hays. 


A SUMMER ELK 

Tuat the man who always has a camera 
along, whether he “totes” his gun or not, 
has far and away the call on the other fellow, 
is most admirably demonstrated in the pic- 
ture on page 697. This is rather a remark- 
abie snapshot made last summer on the big 
ranch of H. W. Hoyt, an official of the Great 
Lakes Engineering Co., of Detroit, Michigan. 
Mr. Hoyt is a good type of the gentleman 
sportsman and hospitable rancher, and while 
he is an active man of affairs, is a most 
genial, all round good sort. He owns large 
tracts in northwestern ‘Wyoming, in the Big 
Horn basin, near the Yellowstone Park, 
about thirty-five miles from Bull River 
Valley. 

The story of this particular picture is 
rather interesting in the respect that it was 
wholly an impromptu affair, with no chance 
whatever for the elk to “look pleasant,” or 
any way but greatly surprised. 

Burdett Moody, who did the trick so suc- 
cessfully, was on a tramp through the tall 
sage brush of the valley, on a very stili and 
sunshiny forenoon, when, nearing a slight 
depression in the prairie, he caught a glimpse 
of something differing from the ordinary 
brush, projecting slightly above the sur- 
rounding growth. His curiosity and interest 
in the possibilities led him to make his ap- 
proach very carefully and as noiselessly as 
possible. The object, upon nearer view, 
proved to be the antlers of an elk, and when 
within easy range the camera was quickly 
brought into position. Mr. Moody was none 
too soon, for the owner of the fine spread 
of horns sprung up from his lounging place 
in the sage, and stood absolutely still in sur- 
prise and wonder, looking point blank into 
the camera, offering in its remarkable pose 
the opportunity that a kodaker loves. That 
it was admirab!y improved needs no deciara- 
tion in words. The animal is in the pink of 
condition, as his well rounded form plainly 
shows; the horns are still in the velvet and 
ii may occur to many a bon vivant who 
gazes upon this picture with envious eyes 
that it is a great “sacrifice of the raw ma- 
terial” to let such meat get away. 

When this fine fellow had discovered that 
nothing dramatic was going to happen he 














leisurely trotted off, no doubt to fill the flesh 

pots, later on, of some lucky camper or 

rancher. J. M. Bulkley. 
Detroit, Mich. 


DEER IN NEW JERSEY 

Last winter my cousin and I made an 
extended trip through this section of Jersey, 
and we found deer so plentiful that the pas- 
tures were trampled as though by flocks of 
sheep. Some of the deer are so tame that, 
when run by hounds, they seek refuge in the 
farmers’ barns. These deer appear to be a 
new species in this section—I think, the fal- 
low deer. Our common Virginia deer are 
found everywhere, but so thick are the for- 
ests with everygreens, shrubbery and tangled 
briars, that a still-hunter with a rifle would 
have a serious time getting a clear sight of 
the game. Hounds are almost a necessity. 

Southern New Jersey is a very low coun- 
try, its average altitude about twenty-five 
feet, and nowhere more than ninety-five feet 
above sea-level. Camping in such a low re- 
gion becomes in low weather merely a ques- 
tion of endurance, and I warn those thinking 
of visiting it under such conditions to come 
well bundled up. But the game is here and 
we have hopes of an open season in 1909; 
and if we get it, there are hundreds of deer 
awaiting the hunter. Questioned concerning 
their idea of a satisfactory game law, the 
local hunters seemed agreed that an open 
season of one month for everything would 
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be just about the thing; then when the sea- 
son ended, keep out of the woods and give 
the game a chance to increase. As it is now, 
with gunning from September until. New 
Year’s, the game not in season is driven out 
of the country. The principal “kick” heard 
from hunters concerned the practice of per- 
miiting dogs to run loose, especially in sum 
mer, 

Along the upper shore of Union Lake it 
has been for years a hard matter to find 
game birds, or even a rabbit. Three years 
ago my grandfather, Jack McClure, com- 
menced trapping in that locality, catching a 
great many foxes, coons, minks, etc., and 
now game is once more abundani—showing 
the good that follows the destruction of 
vermin. Wilbert Sheldon 

Millviile, N. J. 


A RECORD TARPON 

A. W. Hooper, of Boston, Mass., vice-presi 
dent of the Aransas Pass Tarpon C'ub, and a 
well-known frequenter of the waters border 
ing Catalina Island, California, has again 
come into prominence by accomplishing onc 
of the most difficult feats known in angling 
Fishing at Aransas Pass with the regulation 
Catalina light tackle, he caught a tarpon 
measuring five feet and eleven inches, the 
biggest “silver king” ever caught with a six 
ounce tip and nine-thread line. 

L. P. Streeter, president and founder of 
the Aransas Pass Tarpon Club, held the 
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record up to the time of Colonel Hooper’s 
achievement, with a tarpon measuring five 
feet, nine inches. Though the tournament 
season of the club does not close until 
November 1, it is not likely that Mr. 
Hooper’s record will be beaten with a nine 
ounce tackle this year. It took one hour 
and thirty minutes to land Hooper’s fish, and 
the angler caught no less than eleven tarpon 
in eight days’ fishing. 

To catch a tarpon on light tackle had been 
declared impossible until Mr. Streeter 
demonstrated the feasibility of the feat, and 
organized the Aransas Pass Tarpon Club for 
the purpose of stimulating interest in light- 
tackle fishing in the waters frequented by 
the “silver king.” 





NEW BOOKS . 

(The books noticed in this department will 
be supplied by “Field and Stream” upon re- 
ceipt of publisher’s advertised price.) 

THe RiverMAN. By Stewart Edward 
White. The McClure Company, New York. 
Lovers of White’s 
books will doubtless 

agree in calling this his 
\ best. Though hardly 
to be termed the sequel 
to “The Blazed Trail,” 
it is a worthy com- 
panion volume to this, 
the strongest and best 
of his former stories, 
and the scene is laid in 
the Northwest lumber- 
ing country, where the author is peculiarly 
at home. The biggest problem of the lum 
bering business does not deal with felling 
the forest, but with getting the millions of 
feet of rough logs to market, taking ad- 
vantage of the spring flood in insignificant 
and crooked waterways that will hardly float 
a canoe in midsummer—every mile of the 
drive a hard-fought batile against the resist- 
ing forces of Nature. The “riverman” is the 
most heroic of White’s heroes, manly in his 
fight against great odds, in his love affair, 
which leads him into unaccustomed  sur- 
roundings, and even in his blunders and mis- 
takes of judgment. The best novel of the 
season. Price, $1.50. 





CAMP-FIRES ON Desert AND Lava. By 
William T. Hornaday, Se. D. The sports 
man or ordinary adventurer might traverse 
a wild and comparatively unknown region, 
see much and meet with many interesting in- 
cidents, and, upon his return to c'vilization, 
write a book that would please the general 
reading public; while a trained and scientific 





observer like Dr. Hornaday could follow in 
his footsteps, note only that which he had 
missed, and produce a work of still greater 
interest. Those who have read Hornaday’s 
“Camp-fires in the Canadian Rockies,” will 
recall the excellence of his literary style, the 
raciness of style and unconventional vigor, 
the clearness of description, which makes 
one actually see with the writer’s own eyes 
The present book is the story of an expedi- 
tion across Avizona deserts and the rugged 
uncharted mountains of northwestern Mex- 
ico, to a wonderful region as yet unknown 
te sportsmen. It abounds with unique ex- 
periences, incidents of camp life, and ad- 
ventures in the pursuit of big game. The 
photograp''s are an important and valuable 
feature of the book. Price, postpaid, $3.30. 


GINSENG AND OTHER MeEpICcINAL PLANTs. 
By A. R. Harding. Harding Publishing Co., 
Columbus, Ohio. It is certainly well for camp- 
ers and sportsmen to know something of the 
medicinal plants that grow in the woods and 
fields. The study of botany dovetails in 
nicely with that of woodcraft and is properly 
a part of it, since the expert woodsman 
should be capable of turning to his use all 
the resources that beneficent Nature has pro- 
vided. Saying nothing of the writer’s idea 

a very practical one—that the cultivation 
of many of the plants described would be a 
profitable business, or of the certainty that a 
thorough study of his book will enable any 
sojourner in the forest to earn little or much 
money, according to his industry, gathering 
“roots an’ yarbs,” it doubles the satisfaction 
if you can identify and know something aboui 
whatever may catch your eye on a woodland 
trip. Someone has said that a “weed” is a 
plant that has no value to mankind. There 
are few weeds in the forest—fewer than one 
would think—and it pays one to know the 
plants that are not weeds. The book is well 
illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


TRAINING THE Hounp. By William A. 
Bructte. Regan Printing House, Chicago, 
ll. Many books have been written on th 
development and training of bird dogs, but 
none to the present time exclusively upon 
training the hound. As a matter of fact, it 
has been generally believed, even by men who 
have bred and hunted hounds for the better 
part of a life time, that if a hound has been 
endowed by Nature with speed and a good 
nose, he will instinctively make the best use 
of these gifts. When his puppy days are 
over he is thrown in with the pack and al- 
lowed to work out his own salvation—praised 
if accident puts him in the fore in a hot 
chase or on a doubtful trail, and condemned 
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A “SHOWING” 


for the slightest error or shortcoming. ‘lhis 
book shows how to educate the hound for the 
work he is called upon to- do, and how to 
correct his faults. Of its 219 pages, there is 
not one that hound owners can read without 
profit to themselves and their packs, if the in- 
formation gained is put to practical use. 
Price, $1.00. 


Tue Biue Peter. By Morley Roberts. L. 
C. Page & Co., Boston. Another of Roberts’ 
rattling good sea tales—or rather a collection 
of them, for there are five complete stories 
and each so good that it is hard to say which 
deserves the best word. Price, $1.50. 

Tue House IN THE Water. By Charles 
G. D. Roberts. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
Another Roberts, this, and altogether a dif- 
ferent sort of stories; but they are just as 
entertainingly told—and a warm welcome is 
always awaiting well-spun yarns of the woods. 
The first and longest story, which gives the 
book its title, contains a lot of interesting 
information upon the habits of beavers, and 
there is plenty of incident and adventure as 
well. The nine shorter tales deal with moose, 
deer and bear hunting, and the daily happen- 
ings of woods life. The last of all, “Sonny 
and the Kid,” is pretty certain to please all 
who have in their hearts a tender spot for a 
good dog. An interesting book for young 
and old. Price, $1.50. 





A “SHOWING” FROM MISSOURI 

As one of your subscribers and interested 
readers, I desire to “show” you what we can 
do out here in old Missouri in the way of 
black bass fishing. With two friends, Fred. 
Schofield and Otto Schubert, I went last 
week down into southeast Missouri to the 
little town of Wappapello in Wayne County, 
about 160 miles south of St. Louis. There 
we were met by our clubhouse keeper, Fritz 
Sanderbrink, with a wagon and taken over 
to the clubhouse of the St. Francis Hunting 
and Fishing Club, on the St. Francis River, 
about three miles from the railroad. We 
found the river low and clear and in perfect 
condition for good fishing. At this point, 
just where the Mingo River empties into the 
St. Francis, it is obstructed by quite a num- 
ber of fallen trees as the river runs through 
a primeval forest and the banks are high. 
Under these fallen logs and tree tops are 
deep holes where the bass seem to congre- 
gate at this time of year. Being in deep 
water, from eight to fifteen feet, and among 
the logs and brush, they will not rise to the 
fly but must be fished for with live bait. 
We seined some neighboring sloughs and 
caught a quantity of small pike, four to six 
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inches long, sunfish, carp, etc., which make 
most excellent live bait. 

After fishing half a day and finding the 
“big fellows” were biting savagely, we 
agreed to throw back all bass caught that 
were under two pounds. This may look like 
the proverbial “fish story,” but it is the truth. 
We stayed seven days, had most, ideal 
weather, ate bass every meal, three times a 
day, and brought back with us 177 of the 
finest big-mouth black bass that the most 
enthusiastic fisherman could ask for. I 
brought back twelve bass that weighed just 
fifty pounds, or an average of four and one- 
sixth pounds each—the largest weighing an 
even five pounds. Where in the East or 
North can you beat that? Meanwhile one of 
the party got eight fine, fat woodducks. 

St. Louis, Mo. Geo. W. Allen. 

PASSENGER PIGEONS AGAIN 

On the morning of September 25th, what 
I believed to be a flock of thirty or forty 
passenger pigeons flew over my head. It 
was about 6 a. m. and they flew almost due 
west. The morning was a little misty and 
they were flying so low—within thirty feet 
of me—that my attention was called to them 
by the loud rush of wings. Mourning doves 
are out of the question here, and the only 
other possibility is a compact flight of blue 
homing pigeons; but I have seen no such 
flock of homers before. I am familiar with 
homing pigeons and do not think they flock 
or fly quite like the wild bird. At the instant 
I had no doubts, but on thinking the matter 
over I find that I am not quite so sure as if 
I had been able to make out the individual 
birds a little more sharply. I had but an in- 
stantaneous retinal “snap shot” as they dis- 
appeared over the low tops of the apple trees 
close by and before I looked up they had 
swept over my head and were flying almost 
straight away up the hill beyond. The size 
and shape of the birds, the sound as of 
water over the slashboards of a dam, the 
flock formation, and most of all, the clean, 
straight, swift rush, are all so characteristic 
and unmistakable that I feel fully warranted 
in making this report. I hunted the birds 
and was very familiar with them in Wiscon- 
sin up to 1882. We may hope for other re- 
ports; but still very few know the bird in 
this section, fewer appreciate the significance, 
and fewer still would report even if they 
saw and knew. 

Almost all who have studied the matter 
consider the wild pigeon totally extinct. If 
stray flocks, or even pairs, can be located, 
the whole continent should be aroused to ac- 
cord them absolute protection to feed and 
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breed. In this way we may even yet mitigate 

the national disgrace of having exterminated 

the finest race of pigeons the world has pro- 

duced. C. F. Hodges. 
Worcester, Mass. 





SHARK ON LIGHT TACKLE 

On Qctober 1oth, a fishing party composed 
of Chas. H, Fisher, of Greensboro, N. C., 
Commander Harry Phelps of the U. S. Navy, 
and James W. Thompson of South Port, N. 
C., went out on the launch May Phelps to 
Southern Rock, about three miles off shore 
east of old Fort Fisher. After catching a 
nice lot of blackfish, flounders and other 
kinds, Mr. Fisher called for help, as he had 
hooked some very large fish, and knew he 
could not land it without assistance. 

He was using a lancewood rod and Expert 
reel, with a No. 15 linen line and a sheeps- 
head hook. After playing the fish for fifteen 
or twenty minutes, he succeeded in bringing 
up nearly to the surface of the water a large 
shark, and when the fish turned to go down, 
the swish of his tail churned the water like 
the propeller of a large steamship. He ran 
off with 100 or 150 feet of line, but as soon 
as he slackened his pace, the reel was called 
into play and he was brought back again. 
This was repeated several times, until it was 
seen that the fish was getting as tired of this 
sport as the fisher was. 

After more than an hour’s reeling in and 
paying out of the line, the tired fish was 
again brought near the stern of the launch 
when Mr. Thompson made a slip noose in a 
rope, threaded the rod through it and 
dropped it over the shark’s head. The fish 
was thoroughly opposed to coming up to the 
boat head on, but in his efforts to go down 
again, he switched his tail near enough the 
stern of the boat for Mr. Thompson to catch 
it and jerk it on the boat. As soon as the 
tail touched the deck Mr. Phelps put two 
half-hitches on it and made it fast to the 
sampson-post. 

Then came the tug to get the rest of the 
shark on board. The slip noose had caught 
in the shark’s mouth, but as soon as this 
part of the rope was taut, the shark bit it in 
two as if it had been a straw (and the rope 
was five-eighths of an inch in diameter). 
Then a half hitch was made around the 
shark’s body and he was pulled on to the 
stern of the boat and tied down hard and 
fast for fear he would get to flopping and 
possibly sink the craft. 

This shark measured seven and one-half 
feet long, weighed one hundred and 
thirty-five pounds when landed on the wharf 
at South Port, and was said to have been the 





largest fish ever caught with rod and line 
along that part of the coast. 

The old fishermen opened their eyes to see 
such a fish caught with so small a line and 
hook. Fortunately the hook had caught in 
the lip, for if it had been in the mouth the 
shark would certainly have bitten it off. 





MEXICAN MOUNTAIN SHEEP 

Durinc the past five years the mountain 
sheep of Mexico, and especially those of 
Lower California, have attracted the atten- 
tion of a number of American sportsmen. 
The difficulties of overland travel have de- 
terred no one; for there are scores of sports- 
men who are willing to go anywhere for a 
chance at real mountain-sheep hunting. Most 
of the men who have hunted sheep in Mexico 
have killed only a reasonable number; but 
it is certain that some parties have exceeded 
what are generally regarded as the proper 
bag limits. Of course the residents of the 
peninsula have slaughtered at will, and in 
some regions the sheep already have been 
completely exterminated. The absence of game 
laws to protect the sheep was, until recently, 
rapidly operating to sweep off that species. 

The climax came late last June, when the 
Los Angeles Times published a detailed ac- 
count of the latest successful hunt in Lower 
California. Two men and a woman went 
from the United States to the region east- 
ward of Magdalena Bay, and they prosecuted 
their hunt in May, the lambing-time of the 
sheep. They slaughtered seventeen sheep, 
some of which were females, with lambs by 
their sides. The photograph of the party and 
the trophies, as reproduced in the newspaper, 
shows at least three skulls of ewes. The 
killing of seventeen sheep as the bag of three 
persons indicated that the time to call a halt 
had arrived. Accordingly the matter was 
placed before President Diaz, who at once 
directed that steps be taken to “put an imme- 
diate end to the wasieful slaughter.” 

As an initial step, on September 5th, an 
executive order was promulgated through the 
official land agencies of Lower California, 
prohibiting the hunting of big game without 
written permission from the government of 
Mexico, and calling upon the rurales and 
other officers of the law to guard the roads 
against the violation of that order. It is a 
safe guess that the unrestricted slaughter of 
mountain sheep in Mexico will now cease. 
Meanwhile it is stated by Secretary Molina 
that his department is “studying a new 
project of game and fishing laws, more 
efficiently restrictive and adaptable to modern 
requirements.” W. T. Hornaday 

New York City. 
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Last year was notable by reason of a gen- 
eral recognition of the need of forest pro- 
tection; this year, for its 
unusual number of disas- 
FOREST FIRES trous forest fires. It is 


easier to arouse people to 


A YEAR OF 


thought than to action. Perhaps an object 
lesson was needed to crystallize vague belief 
into conviction. At any rate, it would seem 
that the time for concerted action has at last 
arrived. Every state must take steps to co- 
operate with the national forestry bureau by 
the appointment of a force of fire wardens 
Not merely a few high-salaried officials, to 
make a pretense of watchfulness and to pre- 
pare an annual report of fires that were ex- 
tinguished by heroic effort—and others that 
were not. In such appointment the discharge 
of political debts should not be considered. 
The man who can carry a doubtful district 
for his political boss, may prove a lamentable 
failure as a fire-fighter. Moreover, whatever 
his ability, he can do nothing without an effi- 
cient force of workers at his call. The time 
to handle a forest fire is within a few hours 
of its starting—not when a five-mile front of 
flame and smoke is sweeping from ridge to 
ridge with the speed of a frightened deer. 
A system of signal stations connected by tele- 
phone to district headquarters would enable 
the concentration of forces at any threatened 
point in time for effective work. It follows 
that these stations should be upon the 
most elevated points available, so that a ris- 
ing cloud of smoke in the distance will be in- 
stantly noticed and investigated. 
* * » 
PRESERVATION is sO much easier than re- 
forestation. A second growth usually springs 
up on hardwood lands, 
AN INVEST- but the lapse of a century 
MENT FOR THE will not find it compar- 
FUTURE able in beauty or value to 
that which was destroyed. 
Pine lands that have been burned over in 


many cases remain barren, and in the lifetime 
of this present generation we cannot hope to 
see the national or state governments engage 
in the work of planting trees in the wilder- 
ness. That may come later on, unless we 
awaken from our present blind heedless- 
ness. The problem of the present day is how 
best to safeguard that which we have, so that 
our descendants may be spared this toil and 
trouble. Every dollar spent in forest protec- 
tion is safely and profitably invested. France 
and Germany together spend on their forests 
$11,000,000 a year and draw from them an 
annual income of $30,000,000. Last year the 
United States secured from its national for- 
ests a return of $130,000, against an expendi- 
ture of $1,400,000. But will the most short- 
sighted argue from these figures that forest 
protection involves a waste of money? We 
are building for the future, guarding against 
drouth and floods, and the threatened need 
of learning how to dispense with forest 
products. Keeping this fact in view, a nine 
per cent return on the annual investment is 
not so bad. 
* * . 
Ir 1s perhaps natural that we should like 
to reprint some of the good things said about 
the magazine, and it fol- 
THE JACK lows that there should 
LAMP’S CRIM-_ be no aitempt to sup- 
INAL GLARE press correspondence with 
parties who chance to 
disagree with the editorial management upon 
points of more or less importance. Last 
month there was published a letter from a 
Mr. Laval, who contended that it was wrong 
to sell jack lamps, or to advertise them for 
sale, because it is illegal to use them in hunt- 
ing. In reply it was urged that there were 
other common uses for the jack lamp, 
which in themselves rendered it invaluable 
to the hunter and camper. If Mr. Laval was 
not convinced by this argument, he has not 
expressed himself to the contrary; but an- 
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other critic has come to the front, assailed 
FIELD AND STREAM’S camp and executed a 
masterly retreat, no doubt in the full assur- 
ance that he has performed his full duty in 
the premises. It is hardly worth while going 
out of the way to charge his own breast- 
works in their turn; so we will content our- 
selves with publishing his letter and the edi- 
torial reply—merely stating that the name 
of our correspondent is withheld because it 
may be guessed from his silence that he does 
not care to have it appear: 


Epitor FIELD AND STREAM. 

I am going to quote some dictionary lore 
to you. Note! The “Standard,” one of some 
international reputation and not especially 
contrived for consumption by New York 
residents, says: ’ : 

Fire-hunting.—Hunting at night with 
torches or jacks, that lure the game or 
reveal it. dee Jack, n.; torching; shining. 

Jack.—A fire pan or cresset, or a lantern 
dark on three sides, used in hunting or 
fishing at night. Called also jack lamp, 
jack lantern, jack light. ; 

So that it would appear that the jack 
lamps—in use, as you say, before the Adi- 
rondack lakes came into prominence through 
the writings of “Adirondack Murray’— 
were devised for hunting, threw a beam 
of light, and originally were not designed 
for camp use, being closed on three sides. 
Mr. Laval seems therefore not to be “tilt- 
ing at a windmill,” for what he criticises 
is the printing of an advertisement of 
an illegal instrument, showing the unmanly 
sportsmen where these deer slaughterers 
can be obtained. An acquaintance recently 
up to the woods, was supplied with such a 
contrivance by a guide, and by its aid was 
successful to the extent of securing a doe, 
mutilating its head so fearfully with buck 
shot that it had to be wrapped in burlap 
for shipment—the only deer on the train 
that was not cleanly punctured with one 
hole. 

Kruschke’s appliance, as you _ illustrate 
it, shows a head band but no handle to 
hang or carry it by, and no base whereon 
it can be stood! Moreover, it shows a 
lens cover or darkener! And it throws 
but a single ray! Are these elements of sat- 
isfactory camp lanterns as you have found 
them necessary in your camps, where light 
is wanted in all directions? Where one of 
these appliances are used as you profess to 
see used, scores are bought and used for 
illegal purposes, as advertised and _ in- 
tended—“‘A good night companion. No 
hunter should be without one.” Hundreds 
of your readers are with Mr. Laval and 
must regret your attitude. . H. F. 

— West 183rd Street, New York. 





We have your favor of October 22nd 
criticising our editorial reply to Mr. Laval 
in the November issue. he purpose of 
this editorial was plainly to discourage the 
thoughtless giving sway to prejudice. There 
is too much of this encountered every day, 
and I presume that the editor of almost 
any magazine sees more instances than 
comes in the way of the average man in 
other walks of life. It would be easy for 
us to show that the dictionary definition 
of many terms are misleading, as in the 
case in question. You will certainly admit 
that jack lamps are adaptable to other pur- 
oses than that of night-hunting or fishing. 
We shall not assist your imagination by 
pointing out these uses, but they will occur 
to you readily if you have enjoyed a great 
amount of experience in camp or on coun- 


try roads. We are in doubt as to whether 
to publish your letter. Our inclination is 
to do so, but in this case we would be com- 
pelled to criticise the sportsman who ob- 
jected to the sale of jack lamps on general 
principles, but who at the same time would 
suppress information of the illegal use of 
such a lamp, even if made by “fan acquaint- 
ance.”” It seems to me that your proper 
course in the matter would be to bring 
this breach of the law to the attention of 
the proper authorities, giving the name of 
the law-breaker and certainly the full ad- 
dress of the guide who connived at and 
assisted in the offence. If you desire that 
we should publish your letter we will take 
pleasure in doing so. 


* * * 


From the Maine woods come the reports of 
a number of fatalities during the hunting sea- 
son, but nearly all were 
THE PROTEC- due to the careless hand- 
TIVE SCARLET ling of firearms by inex- 
SWEATER perienced gunners. There 
was but one death ac- 
tually known to result from mistaking a man 
for a deer. In another case a hunter was 
found dead with three bullets through his 
body, and it is supposed some careless or 
excitable marksman—or possibly a party— 
had exercised the greenhorn’s old-time privi- 
lege of “shooting before he looked.” There 
were no clues to the identity of the slayer. 
On Long Island, as these lines are being 
written, the thickets are thronged with eager 
deer hunters on the first day of the open 
season, and it is reasonably certain that there 
will be tragic happenings. There cannot be 
absolute safety under such conditions. Yet 
casualties are of more rare occurrence than 
in former years, and without question this is 
chiefly because deer hunters have come to 
recognize their own risk and to guard their 
own lives by assuming suitable clothing. 
Scarlet sweaters and hats are now commonly 
worn by hunters in localities visited by 
sportsmen lamentably unversed in woodcraft. 
So far as the question of success is con- 
cerned, the wearer of bright colors is not 
seriously handicapped, because little of the 
hunting of to-day is still-hunting, within the 
exact meaning of the term. Not one sports- 
man in a thousand is capable of successfully 
matching his skill against a deer’s natural 
wariness. He stands on a runway and shoots 
driven game, or he blunders through the 
woods with an attempt at caution and takes 
his chance of finding something. Against 
this chance the scarlet sweater militates 
scarcely at all, while its wearer may prose- 
cute his quest with the comforting assurance 
that his coldr scheme is unlike that of any- 
thing in Nature—with the possible exception 
of the scarlet flamingo, which fortunately is 
not a common object of pursuit by American 
sportsmen. 
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A Talk With Our Readers 


NEXT month we shall commence publica- 
tion of Zane Grey’s new serial, “Roping 
Lions in the Grand 
Cafion.” We are 
more than  ordi- 
narily pleased to 
be able to an- 
nounce this story, 
because our read- 
ers will find it out 
of the ordinary in 
more respects than 
one. Lassoing 
mountain lions is 
the newest of 
sports. Buffalo 
Jones may be said to have invented it—prob- 
ably because no other sport now to be had 
was sufficiently tinged with excitement and 
danger—and it fortunately chanced that the 
one writer among ten thousand was at hand 
to describe the incidents as they befell. Ours 
is the story of a second expedition to the 
wilderness of desert and mountains in north- 
ern Arizona, the wildest and most pictur- 
esque in America, so nearly inaccessible that 
it still teems with big game as in the days 
when first the white man gazed upon its won- 
ders. The first lion hunt met with success 
and was chronicled in Grey’s book, “The 
Last of the Plainsmen,” which met with a 
phenomenal sale—an entire edition being re- 
quired to fill an order from London. It 
caught the fancy, not only of sportsmen, but 
of the general reading public as well, because 
it told of something new under the sun. More 
to the point, it rarely chances that the man 
who participates in exciting adventures pos- 
sesses ability to describe them with such 
forcefulness that he who reads forgets he is 
seeing with another's eyes. A story of the 
West should be told as the Western men talk 
—going direct as a rifle bullet to the subject, 
holding to it throughout with the grip of a 
hair riata, and never at a loss for the right 
word to express the exact meaning. Dr. 
Grey felt and saw all that he describes, and 
liked the experience quite as well as the pub- 
lic did his account of the trip; which ex- 
plains why he has a second hunt to tell 
about, more successful, more exciting, and 
with double the interest of the first. We can 
promise our readers a rare treat in this se- 
rial. It will be more widely read and dis- 
cussed than any feature ever presented by a 


sportsmen’s magazine. Other features of the 
coming year will be announced shortly, as 
briefly hinted in the two illustrated prospec- 
tus pages elsewhere in this month’s issue. 
FIELD AND STREAM for 1909 will be vastly 
better in all respects than ever before—a 
sweeping promise, but we can make it in all 
confidence. 

Despite the business stagnation of the past 
twelve months the magazine’s circulation has 
shown a steady and most satisfactory growth, 
and while this is due in a measure to our 
policy of giving valuable premiums to sub- 
scription workers, the books of the circula- 
tion department bear evidence that there has 
been at least the average number of renewals, 
and a snug twenty per cent more of new 
subscriptions coming direct without the in- 
tervention of a solicitor. Those little dollar- 
and-a-half checks are always acceptable, but 
naturally we like the bigger ones accompany- 
ing long lists of new names; such are re- 
ceived daily from agents who are working 
for premiums. The number of these already 
in the field, and their uniform success, shows 
that Fretp AND STREAM is a proposition that 
sportsmen take to as readily as to a gun or 
fishing rod. An opportunity to read a copy 
is usually all that is necessary to secure the 
magazine another warm and steadfast friend. 

Our new premium catalogue is nearly ready 
for distribution, containing descriptions of 
more than one hundred and fifty articles of 
sportsmen’s equipment, obtainable without 
expense by anyone who will give a few hours 
of their leisure time to introducing Frevp 
AND STREAM to the attention of their sports- 
men friends and acquaintances, and illustrated 
with cuts of many of them. We have some- 
thing to say about this catalogue in the ad- 
vertising section this month which it will be 
to your interest to hear. 

And we will add here a word of reminder 
that the time of Christmas presents is at 
hand, and that in our list of sportsmen’s 
books, and of clubbing offers with other pub- 
lications, you will be able to find something 
calculated to please anyone who has a love 
for hunting, fishing, canoeing or other sports 
of the great out-of-doors. And while you 
are on a stillhunt for acceptable holiday gifts, 
consider what our advertisers have to offer. 
What holiday gift could be more acceptable 
to a sportsman than a year’s subscription to 
Fretp AND STREAM. 

















The purpose of this department is to keep our readers informed concerning the best equip- 
| ment for sportsmen, and this regardless of advertising connections with manufacturers or 
|| dealers. Consequently the articles mentioned here are endorsed by us as worthy of purchase 

and use. We especially request mamufacturers of new and improved goods to submit their 


claims for them to our notice. 


in our judgment the articles are deserving—and in such 








case only—they will be described and illustrated here. 


SPORTSMEN can hardly carry a_ fully 
equipped workshop into the woods with 
them, though they frequently feel the urgent 
need of tools other than a knife or camp axe. 
On such occasions the Ulery pocket-knife 
tool kit comes in mighty handy, being a com- 
bination of six tools—knife, reamer, file, saw, 
chisel and screw driver—and every one of 
them strong and practical. With this outfit 
a good many small jobs of repairing can be 
done, when without it there might be imme- 
diate need of visiting the nearest town—pos- 
sibly many miles away. Write for descrip- 
tive circular to the U. J. Ulery Co., 914 War- 
ren Street, New York City. 

OwInc to the frequency with which fire- 
arms manufacturers receive orders for gun 
covers and cases to be shipped direct to job- 
bers’ customers with some special rifle or 
shotgun, and believing that their ability to 
fill these orders is directly for the benefit of 
the trade, the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co., New Haven, Conn., is having made a 
complete assortment of covers and cases of 
the best quality. By purchasing in quantities 
the company is able to offer unusually low 
quotations on this line. 


A prY summer is commonly followed by a 
wet fall, or perhaps lots of snow in case of 
an early winter. But even in ordinary sea- 
sons, whoever ventures far afield after the 
beginning of November must make provision 
against wet feet, and rubber boots are not 
the most comfortable of footwear, though of 
course indispensable in traveling over flood- 


ed grounds. There are numerous prepara- 
tions for making ordinary leather water- 
proof, one of the best known of which is 
“Never Wet,” made by the Providence Oil 
Co., Providence, R. I. It contains no acids, 
nor volatile liquids to evaporate, blacking 
makes a fine polish over it, and long keeping 
has no effect upon its waterproofing qualities 

MENTION was made recently of the 1900 
Model shotgun brought out by the Baker 
Gun & Forging Co., 73 Liberty Street, Ba- 
tavia, N. Y. We are now advised that this 
model will be built to special order in thre« 
grades, listing at $85, $150 and $300, auto- 
matic ejectors included. This company will 
also soon have ready a single-barrel trap gun, 
incorporating the finest of workmanship and 
material. 

AvuToMATic pistols are no longer an ex 
periment. Their accuracy and general relia 
dility are unquestioned, and there ar 
grounds for their makers’ claim that they 
possess certain points of superiority over a 
revolver, among which are the following: 
They are automatic in action, except that the 
trigger must be pulled for each shot; the 
recoil of the discharge is to a great extent 
absorbed by the operation of the arm; greater 
number of shots; ease of recharging; short 
total length of arm, with longer comparative 
distance between sights. We here illustrate 
a new arm of this type, which has just been 
put on the market by the Savage Arms Co., 
2412 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y. It is a 
pocket model, adapted to the .32-caliber rim- 
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less, smokeless cartridge, weighs nincteen 
ounces, measures six and one-half inches 
over all, and has a magazine capacity 
of ten cartridges. By placing another 
in the barrel, eleven shots are at the 








command of the user. ‘The mechanism is 
simple and comprised of few parts, all 
springs are spiral, and there are no screws to 
work loose. ‘The entire pistol is easily dis- 
mounted by hand without the use of screw 
drivers or other tools. By utilizing the 
rotating movement of the barrel occasioned 
by the bullet taking the rifling as it passes 
through, the breech is positively and auto- 
matically locked during the time of dis- 
charge, thus utilizing all powder gases, in- 
suring accuracy, a minimum variation of 
bullet velocity and freedom from fouling. A 
safety is provided to lock the mechanism 
when desired. It is impossible in any case 
to discharge the arm except by pulling the 
trigger, even by a blow upon the cocking 
lever or hammer. ‘The pistol may be carried 
with a cartridge in the barrel, and the cock- 
ing lever or hammer cocked at will, without 
operating any other part of the mechanism. 
It is a neat appearing arm, balances perfectly, 
and fits comfortably in the pocket. Descrip- 
tive circulars furnished by the manufactur- 
ers. 


WE HaAvE received a large and remarkably 
complete catalogue of fine fishing tackle from 
the E. A. Pflueger Co., Akron, Ohio, and 
also the announcement of this new concern’s 
organization. Mr. E. A. Pflueger has been 
connected as secretary and treasurer with the 
Enterprise Manufacturing Company, of 
Akron, ever since its establishment, but late- 
ly resigned and organized the first mentioned 
company, to the success of which he is now 
devoting his attention. The two companies 
are entirely separate and distinct, each en- 
gaged in business upon its own account. 





WHISKEY is not! commendable as a bever- 
age, but as a medicine when needed, or as 
a stimulant after a wearisome day in the 
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woods or on the water, a few drops will be 
found to “go to the right spot.” This refers 
to good whiskey only—such as is advertised 
by Harry Plohr & Co., 69 Adams Street, 
Chicago, Ill. They have been in business a 
great many years and have justly earned the 
reputation of handling only the best goods in 
their line. Orders may be sent to them with 
the assurance that they will be properly taken 


care of. 


Through an accidental transposition of 
type, the new Colt .380 caliber automatic 
pistol given mention last month in this de- 
partment was described as being of .308 
caliber. We note the error for the benefit of 
our many readers who believe that the 
effective power of an arm hinges to some ex- 
tent upon the diameter of the bullet, and 
trust that the manufacturers have not been 
burdened with correspondence arising from 
our carelessness. 

CircULARS are being issued to purchasers 
of firearms by the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co., New Haven, Conn., warning them 
that certain dealers have removed or obliter- 
ated the serial numbers upon Winchester 
guns offered by them at cut prices. Such 
numbers are placed upon all Winchester 
arms, except the models 1902 and 1904, and 
the thumb trigger single-shot rifles; and such 
arms also bear registered proof and inspec- 
tion marks, features of the system under 
which these guns are guaranteed. The re- 
moval of these numbers ends the manufac- 
turers’ liability under the guaranty. The 
object of such removal by dealers must be to 
deceive for their own interests, and arms so 
mutilated will likely be found otherwise 
altered to their detriment. 





Latest in the list of game and fish carriers 
is the self-closing waterproof rubber-lined 
bag here _ illustrated, 
made by G. J. Hawes, 
Cabot, Vt. It may be 
worn under the coat or 
on the outside, and is 
an ideal trout bag when 
worn with strap over 
shoulder. Dead grass 
color, with an _ acid- 
proof rubber lining that 
can be turned and 
washed, preventing the 

peal ut ~~ scenting or soiling of 

clothes. It will not 
bag at the top because of the self-closing de- 
vice, fish cannot get out, and they are kept 
clean since dust and twigs cannot enter. 
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Made in two sizes, to fit side or back pockets 
of hunting coat. An extra pocket is attached 
to the outside for fly book or bait box. A 
very handy and serviceable article that will 
likely meet with a ready sale. 

WE ILLUSTRATE the “Novelty” minnow 
float, manufactured by the Geuder & Paeschke 
Mfg. Co., of Milwaukee, Wis. As the name 





implies, this minnow float is a new idea, and 
seems to have been very well received by the 
angling public. 


It is claimed that this float 





will keep minnows alive and fresh longer 
than any other device known. The cylindri- 
cal body with the conical ends permits unob- 
structed passage through the weeds, and it 
cleaves the water easily when the boat is 
propelled, admitting plenty of fresh air and 
water and affording ample protection against 
injury to the minnows, either from the mo- 
tion of the boat or because of rough seas. 
The Geuder & Poeschke Mfg. Co. manufac- 
tures a complete line of fishing tackle spe- 
cialties, which is illustrated in a handsome 
ten-page booklet entitled “Fishing for 19009.” 
Send for a copy. 





IN THIS department last month we had a 
description and an illustration of the Enter- 
prise Tent-Cot, which we consider one of the 
most valuable devices ever offered for the 
convenience of campers. But, in some way, 
the printer managed to get in the illustra- 
tion wrong side up, and if the manufacturers 
failed to register a kick it was because they 





had enjoyed more or less previous experi- 
ence with printers. Maybe the blame should 
rest with the Editor, who should have 
marked “Top” on the proper side of the cut; 
but he forgot that the mechanical end 
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of the shop might have but vague ideas of 
camping accessories—and so it happened, and 
that is all there is to it. We are going to get 
the picture right this time, for the tent-cot is 
all right and deserves to be properly pre- 
sented. The frame is of hard maple with a 
1o-ounce brown duck cover and an 8-ounce 
duck canopy. Wide and long enough for a 
full-grown camper, folds up small, and weighs 
not over 30 pounds. A duck cover for the 
entrance and windows, and mosquito netting 
to close the latter. Makes a comfortable 
sleeping place wherever night happens 
to find you, but particularly valuable 
when camping on wet ground. Made by 
the Enterprise Bed Co., Hammond, Ind. 

ScaTrereD through the rural districts 
you will occasionally find the rifles and 
shotguns used by our grandsires, hang- 
ing on their hooks above the mantel, or stand- 
ing in corners, as they have hung and stood 
for half a century, and in many cases still ser- 
viceable except that they are out of date. But 








without irreverence we may say “they are not 
much for looks.” You can’t keep a gun new 
in appearance unless it is given proper care 
when not in use. Polishing and oiling the 
stock and barrel will brighten up an arm 
temporarily, but oil will catch and hold dust, 
which in its turn will absorb dampness from 
the atmosphere, and the result is specks of 
rust which in time will spread until the 
metal work is irredeemably marred. If you 
would keep your guns new, nothing will 
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serve so well as a dust-proof cabinet, such 
as are made by the West End Furniture Co., 
Williamsport, Pa. Artistic in design and of 
selected material, such a cabinet is an ac- 
ceptable ornament to any room. Quite a 
number of styles and sizes are furnished, 
the one: shown being designed to hold six 
guns. The wood is solid oak, front quarter- 
sawed, plain mission finish. It displays the 
arms to advantage through the double-thick- 
ness glass door, and they are under lock and 
secure from meddling hands. The lower 
drawers are large and suitable for storing 
hunting clothes and footwear, while the 
smaller ones are convenient for tools, tackle 
and the numerous small articles of a sports- 
man’s equipment. Get a catalogue from this 
‘ompany and make a selection 


OnE oF the chief joys of a summer camp 
is the morning plunge into a clear lake or 
stream—always providing the lake or stream 
chances to be clear—or that you have either 
within convenient reach. There is a scum on 





many forest waters in summer, and many 
hunting camps are pitched by tiny springs 
which afford barely enough water for drink- 
and, moreover, a bath is a mighty nice 


ing; 
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thing in winter, when one does not always 
feel like dipping through a hole chopped in 
the ice. Cleanliness is next to godliness. In 
such cases a portable shower bath comes in 
handy. The device has not been long in the 
market, but we by no means stand alone in 
saying it deserves the warmest commenda- 
tion. Leaving the illustrations to explain its 
operation, it is necessary only to state that 
the reservoir is of sheet steel, the curtain of 
rubber sheeting, and the pump and shower 
of polished brass, the tube divided into three 
sections for packing. The whole device is 
light and easily transported. Made by the 
Portable Shower Bath Co., 203 South Canal 
street, Chicago, IIL. 


ConsIDERED a profession, whether for men, 
women or boys, taxidermy is profitable in 
all communities. Sportsmen naturally desire 
to preserve their trophies of forest, field and 
stream, and there is always a demand for a 
skilful taxidermist to mount birds, animals, 
game heads and big fish. The 
business is easily learned, 
requires little or no capital 
to start, and no local adver- 
tising besides a sign, and 
the skilled worker can, like 
a doctor, charge what he 


chooses for his work. Two 
hundred dollars is some- 
times paid for a_ single 


order, and the reputation of 
the best workmen spreads 
far and wide and secures 
employment from all parts 
of the world. Taxidermy is also a most at- 
tractive art for the amateur. Its students— 
hunters, fishermen and _ naturalists — can 
mount their own valuable trophies as decora- 
tions for their homes, offices and dens. It 
is now taught successfully by mail by the 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Box 
73 M, Omaha, Neb. This school guaran- 
tees success to its students or no tuition is 
charged. A beautiful illustrated book entitled 
“How to Learn to Mount Birds and Ani- 
mals,” is sent free to all applicants who men- 
tion this magazine. 





THE TERM “a good boy’s gun” is too often 
used by those who do not stop to consider 
that a satisfactory gun for a boy must pos- 
sess all the sterling qualities required in an 
arm for a grown man. Most of us can re- 
call the single-barrel Belgian guns imported 
twenty or more years ago expressly to sell 
to boys; they would shoot—and occasionally 
hit—but they certainly were not “good” guns 
for young or old hunters. Conditions are 
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different nowadays. At least ninety per cent 
of American sportsmen use American guns, 
well made and of first-class material, and 
built primarily to give satisfaction and wear 
well. The cheapest single guns will do the 
work of an expensive double-barrel, and you 
can put them in a boy’s hands with full as- 
surance that he is safe from accident so long 
as he holds the muzzle in the right direc- 






tion. The Iver Johnson single guns have an 
cnviable reputation, and for many years have 
enjoyed a remarkable sale. The old models 
were good; the new 1908 Champion is bet- 
ter. It is made in 12, 16 and 20 gauge; top 
snap action; barrel length 28 to 32 inches— 
and 34 and 36-inch at slight additional cost. 
There are incorporated in the arm devices 
to increase the mainspring tension as de- 
sired, and also to take up wear at the hinge 
joint. The frame and action possesses great 
strength, permitting the use of heavy 
charges, and the barrel and lug is forged in 
one piece, which adds strength and safety. 
The weight is six and three-quarter pounds. 
The Iver Johnson bicycles are also favorites, 
and we may announce in this connection that 
this factory has already issued its bicycle 
catalogue for 1909, which may be had upon 
request. Address Iver Johnson’s Arms & 
Cycle Works, 190 River street, Fitchburg, 
Mass. 


H. Tauscuer, sole representative in the 
United States for the sale of the Luger au- 
tomatic pistol and the Haenel Mannlicher 
rifle, has removed from the temporary cffice 
on Thomas street to permanent quarters at 
322 Broadway, New York. 


Tue Tools of the Craft department, we 
are glad to say, was not long a doubtful ex- 
periment, though other publications had 


fought shy of such a departure under the 
belief that advertisers would object to men- 
tion of goods made by manufacturers who 
were not advertisers. We have found, as we 
expected, that the trade values this depart- 
ment very highly and takes a decided inter- 
est in its monthly batch of news concerning 
new and improved equipment for sportsmen. 
As for the general reader, he has found here 
that for which he has long sought in vain 
For sportsmen are lovers of technical infor 
mation, and they are progressive. It is nat- 
ural that they should desire their equipment 
kept thoroughly up to 
date; they want to know 
of the new guns, pistols, 
rods, reels and articles 
of minor importance, but 
still essential to a com- 
plete huncing and fishing 
outfit, as soon as they 
are put on the market. This explains why 
we are continually in receipt of letters re- 
ferring to the Tools of the Craft department 
in terms of highest praise—this and the fact 
that we never accord mention to an articl 
that is not in every way deserving. 


DoustLess you have more than once taken 
your gun from its case and found it badly 
rusted in the bore. Thorough wiping befor: 
putting away does not appear to prevent this 
altogether, as the humidity in the atmos 
phere is caught and held by the steel sur- 
face. Marble’s anti- 
rust ropes, made for 
shotguns, rifles and re- 
volvers, will keep the 
interior of arms in 
perfect condition. They 
are made to fit the full 
* length of the barrel, 
ANTI-RUST ROPE FOR RIFLES. and when saturated 

with oil exclude all air 
and moisture, making it impossible for the 
barrels to rust or become pitted. A good 
quality of lubricant is of course necessary, 
and Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Oil is especially 
recommended by its makers for this pur- 
pose. A catalogue of the specialties manufac- 
tured by the Marble Safety Axe Co., 85-113 
Delta avenue, Gladstone, Mich., is worth 
considerably more than the cost of a postal 
card request. 





A PLEASING DESSERT 
always wins favor for the housekeeper. The many possibilities of Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Milk (unsweetened) make it a boon to the woman who wishes to provide these 
delicacies for her family with convenience and economy. Dilute Peerless Milk to desired 
richness and use same as fresh milk or cream. 


| 
| 
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INSURANCE 











An Income for Your Wife 


whe Payable to her Monthly for Twenty Years 
Life or for Life, if you should be taken from 
ve her: or 


An Income payable to Yourself Monthly 
Endow- for I'wenty Years or for Life, to support 
men 


Pian you in your declining years if you live— 
are the Great Features of the 


New Monthly Income Policy 




























issued by 
1 
A Monthly Income coming with Cost of “Whole Life Plan” 
absolute certainty will enable the At age 30, for $167.35 
mother to keep the family together a year, during your life (a 
‘ h saving of $13.95 a month) 
and the children in school. your Family Will Receive 
TI ~ | b oe your death $50.00 
1e€ income cannot De en- very month for 20 
cumbered or depreciated. ya, oF Ona ee ee 
. At slightly higher cost, 
All worry about safe invest- the income would con- 
ment is eliminated posses ant 














s. The Cost is Low s 


Write for Rates at Your Age and 
Learn How You can Provide an 
Absolute, Guaranteed Income for 
Your Family or for Yourself 


_ 
‘ after twenty years. State Plan 
v“ Preferred. 
Address Dept. 136 
— 
¥ The Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 














Receiving her Monthly Income Check 
from The Prudential Insurance Co. JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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RIFLES, SHOTGUNS AND AMMUNITION 


Winchester guns are made for all kinds of shooting, and Win- 
chester ammunition for all kinds of guns. They are made so 
well and of such carefully selected materials that they are above 
comparison or criticism. Ifyou want results, not regrets, accept 
only Winchester make of guns and ammunition when buying. 





Send address for Catalogue of Winchester—the Red W Brand—Guns and Ammunition. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., ---+- - NEW HAVEN, CONN, 

















CHARLES DALY 








THREE BARREL GUNS| | 


Described in our ‘‘Book of Fine Guns ”’ 
mailed for the asking 


SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES 


302 and 304 Broadway, New York 
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from muzzle to butt plate, is the 
A. H. Fox Gun. In the “Fox,” 
the highest mechanical skill 
has shaped the best gun- 
building materials into 

a gun of perfect 











model, balance 


The “Fox” is the 
strongest of guns. It 
cuts down by half, the parts 
used in other guns, and builds its 
fewer parts doubly strong. 







and artistic 
finish. 










The “Fox” never shoots loose. Its 
coil, main and top-lever springs ncver break. 
Thousands who shoot it declare it 


“THE FINEST GUN IN THE WORLD” 


Ask the man who shoots one, what he thinks of the 
Fox Gun; or ask your dealer to show you one 
Catalogue on request. 


THE A. H. FOX GUN CO., 4658 NORTH 18TH ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 






LEFEVER 


These are the Days! 


To Prepare Yourself for Your Winter Shooting. 
| pis Le buyer of a Lefever gun helps to sell another, for he finds that 


his Lefever gun has a handsomer outline, better balance, and less 
parts than other guns. 
They are the best shooting guns in the world. 
With a Lefever gun the shooter knows that he is doing his best. It does 
not balk at critical moments. It is the most carefully constructed gun in 
the market. The exclusive advantages are fully explained in our beautiful 
catalog, which we will send on request. 


Strong, three-part action; compensated at breech and hinge joint; taper bored and target tested; the 
finest steel; America’s finest workmanship. All Lefever shot-guns are high grade—$28 to $1,000. 


Any sporting goods dealer will vouch for a Lefever gun. 


WINNER OF WORLD’S CHAMPIONSHIP at the Olympic Games, London, England. 
LEFEVER ARMS CO. 25 Maltbie St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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We gu 


The 
CHAMPION 
Single 
Barrel 
Shot Gun 
$6.00 


areal 1909 mod- 
el and a mod- 
ernarminevery 
respect. Barrel 
and lug forged 
from one piece 
ofsteel—giving 
strength and 
safety, Reli- 
able ejector of 
improved de- 
sign. Forqual- 
ity, finish and 
balance this 
gun is unsur- 


wrantee this advertising provided you mentionFIELD . 








the Hammer 


drop it, kick it 
about the 
floor— 


any test you may 
make wili prove 
that the 


IVER 





OHNSON 


Safety Automatic 


REVOLVER 


is genuinely safe—safe as no other revolver is—and that its 
safety device is entirely automatic—no distracting switches, 
levers or buttons to think about when you want to discharge 
it, or when you don’t. 

“SHOTS,” cur booklet, tells all about it in a plain, simple wey, so you 
can’t go astray onthe SAFE revolver question. Sendjoriu—-FREE, 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver 
Richly nickeled, 22 cal. rim-fire or 32 cal. center-fire, $ (Extra length barrel or blued 
3 inch barrel, or 38 cal. center-fire, 34-inch barrel, - finish at slight extra cost) 
Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 
Richly nickeled, 32 ca] libre center-fire, 3- inch barrel, $ (Extra length barrel or blued 
or 38 calibre center-fire, 34-inch barrel, . finish at slight extra cost) 


Sold bv Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or sent prepaid on receipt of 
price if dealer will not suppiy. Look for the owl’s head on grip and our name on barrel. 


(VER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 190 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers Street, San Francisco: Phil. B. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St. 
Hamburg, Germany: Pickhuben 4. 


Iver Johnson Singie Barrel Shotguns and Truss Bridge Bicycles 
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© uy Features 
posiTIVE LOCK 
Aiur 


When considering the purchase of a Revolver, be guided by 
the experience of those who demand proof of superiority 









GOVERNMENTS adopt the COLT as the only Revolver that successfully 
passes all competitive tests for Strength, Durability and Accuracy. 

POLICE DEPARTMENTS, BANKS and EXPRESS COMPANIES select 
the COLT for an official arm because it meets their requirements for 
Power, Compactness, quick action and ability to withstand hard usage. 
What more convincing argument is needed to assure you that there is security 
i 1 the possession of a modern 


COLT pete Pistol ? 


Catalog No. 35 will show you a complete line for all purposes 


Send for it 


COLT arms are guaran- 9 Patent 
teed for use with stand CO Firearms MFG. CO. 
ard, factory-loaded am- 


munition, either black or HARTFORD, CONN. 
smokeless powde 
—ne 15a Pall Mall, London, S. W. 






































ANNOUNCEMENT 


SPECIFICATIONS OF THE 


NEW MODEL DAVIS HAMMERLESS 


BARRELS—Fine imported “Cockerill” Steel, double bolted on Lug and Extension rib. 

STOCK-—Fine Selected Walnut, Straight Grip, nicely checked and hand finished. 

FORE-END-— Deeley & Edge Pattern Fastening. ACTIOQN—The well known and Reliable 
“Davis” with the ** Safety that Blocks the Sears.”” Highest grade material and workman- 
ship throughout. List price, $30.00, Send for cut and description. 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS, Lock Box 700, ASSONET, MASS. 














hi 
qe Jol Norwich, Conn., 
Simplex Guns Dec., 1908. 


Compare balance, finish, or workmanship of a TOBIN 
with any make. There is an excellence of quality in all 
grades, the lightest field guns or the strongest trap 
guns. EVERY TOBIN GUN BUILT TO SELL ANOTHER, this is our 
advertising. Catalog will show a modern improvement in 
hammerless gun construction. TOBIN ARMS MFG. CO. 


The Tobin Positive Single Trigger Makers of Fine Hammerless Shot Guns 
fuaranteed for five y ars 
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WITH SHEATH) JU) 


II! “IDEAL” I} 


What Shall tive? 


The most satisfactory gift to give and 


-y 


one that will be most appreciated by a 
friend, is one of 


MARBLE’S 
SPECIALTIES FOR SPORTSMEN 
A dependable axe, krife, match-box or 
compass may be the means of saving 
life. The knowledge that they never 
failin a pinch is worth more than the 
difference in cost between Marbles 


es SAFETY™ 


Specialties and inferior makes. Mar- 
ble’s Extra Quality Specialties are 
made to secure the highest efficiency 
coupled with the greatest possible de- 
gree of beauty. Money re- 

funded if not satisfactory. 

Sold by all dealers. 1909 my 
catalog of 90 specialties 

sent free. 


Marble Safety Axe Co. 
85-113 Delta Avenue 
Gladstone, Mich. 


DEAD SHOT | |B 


FITS ore Banas oe GAUZE ae ON SPIRAL WIRE WIRE! 


SMOKEL ESS FOLLOWS THE TWIST, USTSALFETIE SUE CALIBER 
PERSE SPs PT es 


eadeakae poseueed 
A POWDER FOR SHOT GUNS ee 








Dead Shot Smokeless, branded with the 
name of a house whose goods are most 
favorably known, is a powder of superior 
quality, unsurpassed in any particular. 

































It is clean shooting, makes a perfect 9 ss 
pattern, is of high velocity, safe, and Gokey s Water 
unaffected by climate. proof Shoes have 
Have your shells loaded with ‘‘ Dead stood the TEST 
Shot Smokeless.’’ Your dealer will for half a century 


gladly supply it. 








ames [i vile fo us for Booklet! — Made to Measure for 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS PROSPECTORS, 
LUMBERME 

BOSTON, MASS. U.S.A. and COLLEGE a BUSINESS 

ST. LOUIS, MO. CHICAGO, ILLS. MEN’S Street and Dress Wear 








Makers of the Original 


Gokey Moccasins 


Nothing equal to them fo 
NOISELESS HUNTING 


Our 


ORTHOPEDIC 
CUSHION 


is COMFORT for 


TENDER FEET (The IXL Boot) 


Send for Catalog to 
WM. N. GOKEY SHOE COMPANY 
West 4th Street, JAMESTOWN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Send 35c. for 8-0z. can of Waterproofing. charges 
prepaid 
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While the Fire is Low. 


A hot breakfast in a cozy warm room starts one right for the 
day. A cold dining room spoils the enjoyment of the meal. 

The dining room or any room in the house can be heated in 
a few minutes with a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


For instance, you could light it in your bed- 
room to dress by , then carry it to the dining room, 
and by the time the coffee is ready, the room is 
warm. Impossible to turn it too high or too low— 
never smokes or smells—gives intense heat for g 
hours with one filling. Every heater warranted. 


T he RR is s the be best lamp for all- 
Ra oO Lamp: round household pur- 
poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 


Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 
latest improved central draft burner. Handsome—simple—satis- 


factory. Every lamp guaranteed. 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer's, write to 


our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 











SPORTSMEN’S EQUIPMENT 











Our Latest 
Mission Gun Cabinet 





This design combines beauty and 
grace together with a right place for the 
sportsman’s entire outfit. 

Inside the glass door is the gun rack 
which will hold six rifles or shot guns or 
fishing rods. The ten small drawers in- 
side are provided with a card index frame 
and, will systematically care for shells, 
tackle, tools, etc. The three large draw- 
ers in base are for hunting and fishing 
clothes, boots and unsightly duffle. 

With this fine cabinet everything may 
be kept in place, under lock and key, in 
ornamental order and ready for use on 
a minute’s notice. 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
We market our output direct to the customer — not 
through dealers. This saves you fully one-third—the 
middlemen’s profit, and with our “money back 
proposition’’ you take no risk. 
ORDER EARLY FOR XMAS 
Send 2c. stamp for complete catalog 


WEST END FURNITURECO. 


\ Williamsport, Pa., U. S. A. 





















Hansen’s Special 
Hunter’s Mitten 


HE softest and most flexible, heavy-service 
mitten ever devised. Warm as toatt. 
Nothing to impede circulation. Fits snug, sep- 
arate single finger permits delicate manipula- 
tion. Though heavily lined with complete 
inner mitten of fine llama wool, there is no 

clumsiness or bulkiness. 
CANNOT EVER STIFFEN OR HARDEN 

FROM WATERSOAKING. 


At YOUR dealers or sold di- | ] I" 
* 





rect on receipt of price and 
15c for postage. Send size of 
kid glove and diagram of hand. 


0.C. HANSEN MFG. CO. 


345 EAST WATER ST. 
MILWAUKEE 





FORESTER TENT 


The most convenient 
for one-night campers. 
Interior space 9x9x9 ft. 
Packs in 10x12x5 inch- 
. es. Will turn any rain, 
ttt accommodate two peo- 

ple easily, and is best 

, woodsman’s tent made. 

Machine seamed of 8 oz. duck. Anywhere 
in U. S. for $5.00. 


WARREN H. MILLER 


1145 Mary St., Elizabeth, N. J. 














“The Call of the Wild” 


There is not another place on the continent of 
America to compare with the “Highlands of On- 
tario” for deer and moose hunting. This part of 
Canada still forms a portion of that small remnant 
of the world’s pristine wilderness—not yet the 
abode of man and his mighty civilization. 

Northern Ontario with its rich resources is re 
garded as the richest deer and moose country in 
the world. 

Moose season in the Moose country opens October 
16th for 31 days. Deer season in the Deer country 
opens November 1st for 15 days. 

These sections of Ontario are the places to hunt 
ind valuable information as to how and when to 
get there and all particulars can be had free by 
oddressing 
F. P. DWYER, G. A. P. D. 296 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Can you think of anything the 
athletic boys and men of to-day like 
better than hunting and shooting? 

No gift can be more appropriate— 
none will be more appreciated—than 
a Stevens. 

A Stevens Rifle for a boy, a 
Stevens Shotgun for a man—these are 
gifts which will please. 

Send for the Stevens Catalog— 
Learn of the many superiorities of 
all Stevens arms—Rifles, Shotguns, 





OK °) Od [2 


a a 








Pistols. It tells how 
to select a gun. 5c for 
postage brings it. 

A book any boy or man will like 
immensely is ‘‘Guns and Gunning,” 
by Dan Beard. All about game—hunt- 
ing and shooting—camping—the care of 
a gun, etc. Sent postpaid for 20c, paper 
cover, or 30c, bound in cloth and stamped 
in gilt. 

If you don’t find Stevens Arms at your 


dealer’s, we will supply you direct,express 
prepaid, on receipt of catalogue price. 






TEN 





















J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO., P. 0. Box 5, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 














at your finger tips in the 


SAVAGE ~ 


32 Cal. AUTOMATIC PISTOL 


Special Features Which Will Appeal To You: CARTRIDGES. 

Ten Shots: Double the number contained in an ordinary revolver and two more We aremanufacturing ammunition in our 

than other automatic pistols. own plant, of the very best materials, with 
Accuracy: The pistol is so constructed that all powder gases are utilized, insuring rn Le ee “ee res mene Ton conddeus 

extreme accuracy as well as freedom from fouling. —one magazine full — supplied free with each 
Simplicity: Fewer parts than any other automatic pistol; completely dismounts by _ pistol. 

hand, without tools: no screws to work loose. Send for catalog and full particulars. 
Safety: Breech positively and automatically locked at the time of discharge. 
Balance: Perfect balance, center of gravity well to the rear ; lies naturally in the hand. 
Weight: 19 ounces including magazine. Length over all 6» inches. 


Biggest Handful in the World. 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., - 2412 Savage Avenue, Utica, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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PETERS SHELLS 























“‘Tdeal”’ ““Tdeal’”’ 
“Target” “Target” | Smokeless 
“Premier” “Premier” Powder 
“High Gun” “High Gun” | 
Loaded with any standard Dense or * League ” — Black Powder 
Bulk Smokeless Powder ** Referee ’’—Semi-Smokeless 











@ Try Peters Spreader Loads, furnished only in Smokeless Powder, give fine distribution of shot 
for short and medium range field shooting with choke-bore guns. The most successful load of 
this kind ever devised. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE CO., Cincinnati, O. 


New York: 98 Chambers St., T. H. Keller, Mgr. San Francisco: 608-612 Howard St., J. S. French, Mgr. 
New Orleans: 321 Magazine St., J. W. Osborne, Mgr. 



















The Brilliant Search Light eee isut one. 


Carried on the head, can be tilted up or down, throws a bright light 
wherever you look; will not smoke, heat or blow out, locomotive re- 
flector. Automatic generator uses acetylene carbide gas. Une fill 
ing will burn eight hours. 

Singie Lens, spreads the light - - - - - $5.00 
Double Lens, concentrates the light - - 6.00 
Interchangeable, combines both single and double Lens, 6 50 


SEND FOR PAMPHLE 
R. C. KRUSCHKE, 402 W. Superior St., Duluth, Minn. 

















PALMER’S Moosehead Brand 
SPORTING BOOTS 


This cut illustrates our celebrated Knee High Sport- 
ing Boot with Sole and Heel Flexible oil-tanned leather 
sewed on by hand. This is our leading Spcrting Boot, 
and is used largely by big game hunters. Is noiseless, 
waterproof, and insures comfort on long tromps. Bel- 


lows tongue to top and waterproof. Also made without 
sole. Is also very popular with Miners, Surveyors, 
Prospectors, Fishermen, etc. 


Write for our new Catalogue of Waterproof Sporting 
Boots and Shoe Packs. 


JOHN PALMER CO., Ltd. 


Made in Men’s and Women’s FREDERICTON, N. B, CANADA 
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The One Gift for Every Man 
mae | riple Action «=: 














==<=Safety Police Revolver= 


With 
WALNUT 
ARMY 

GRIP 


10" 
















very man should own a 
EK revolver. Every man 
wants and needs a good 
revolver. If you’re undecided as to 
just what present to give to a friend 
—if you’re looking for a typical 
“man’s gift” for Christmas—this 
revolver, the HOPKINS & ALLEN Triple hein Safety 


Police—is the one thing most sure to please and satisfy. 


he HOPKINS & ALLEN Safety Police is known 

everywhere among experts, as the one safety revolver 

—absolutely the only weapon made whose construc- 

tion is based on the perfect safety principle. The HOPKINS 

& ALLEN Safety Police is the only triple action revolver 
made. 


THE NEW 
ARMY GRIP 


gives a good, strong 
hand-hold. This is 
an advantage that 
always appeals to 
the revolver enthu- 
siast. .32 or .38 
calibre; blued steel 
finish; 4-in. barrel. 


The triple action takes the hammer out of the 
danger zone directly after firing, thus elimina- 
ting all danger of accidental discharge. In this 
triple action revolver the hammer at rest is 
always against a wall of solid metal—never in 
line with the firing pin, as in all other revolvers. 


You can’t buy a revolver anywhere 
near as good at this price and youcan’t 
get a better weapon at any price. 





OUR FREE 
GUN GUIDE 


is the most com- 








ost dealers sell the HOPKINS & ALLEN Triple 

Action Safety Police. Get it from your dealer if 

you can. If you can’t, send us $10 and we'll send 
you one direct, and guarantee safe delivery and absolute 
satisfaction. 


THE HOPKINS & ALLEN ARMS CO. 


73 CHESTNUT STREET . - NORWICH, CONN, 





plete firearms 
book ever is- 
sued. It shows 
the finest and 
most complete 
line of revolv- 
ers, rifles and 
shotguns made. 
Send for it. 
IT’S FREE! 
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Uncle Bob Edwards’ 


measuring the choke of an 


[thacaGun 


“ Superior shooting” is the much sought after, 
all important and essential requisite in the 
make-up of a shot gun. 

Fail in this and the objective point has been 
defeated. 

Ithaca Guns have a world-wide reputation for 
their superior shooting qualities. 

“Uncle Bob” has bored them since '83—he 
makes them talk for themselves. 

Ask any man who shoots an Ithaca—the per- 
formance of the gun is our most convincing 
evidence of superiority. 

We will send one for trial and inspection—if 
it is not satisfactory— return it and get your 
money. 

Send for Free Art Catalog and special prices 
on 18 grades $17.75 net to $300 list. 


ITHACA GUN COMPANY 
DEPT. 11 
ItHaca, N. Y. - 


2 3 | 
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RECORDS. OF 1908 


BALLISTITE (Dense) and EMPIRE ( Bulk) 


Sunny South Handicap, Texas—zs5 Live Birds at Targets 
Houston Chronicle Trophy : 

Eastern Championship, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fred J. Stone Trophy, Bergen Beach, New York 
Metr Pp li Ch pi hip 

Arkansas State Championship 

Oklahoma State Championship _ 

Southern Handicap—High Professional Averages 


Utab Shoot, Salt Lake City 
High General and First Amateur Averages 
Idaho Falls Medal 
Confarr Medal 
Becker Trophy 
Individual Championship 
Illinois Professional State Championshi 
Obio State Ch hip at Columb 
High Professional and 
High Amateur Averages 


Grand American Handicap 
Preliminary Handicap 
Amateur Championship 
High Score in State Team Event , 
High Professional in Preliminary Handicap 
Second High Score in State Team Event 
Vicksburg Shoot—High Prof. and 1st and 2d Am. Averages 
Selins Grove Pennsylvania Shoot 
High Amateur Average 
High Professional Average 
Rocky Mountain Handicap, Denver 
Rocky Mountain Handicap 
High Professional Score 
High Amateur Average Targets 
lreliminary Event (Twenty Yard Mark) 


J.H. Lau & Co. Agents RShynbere st 











Chicago, II. 
Ohio 











£ 
/ Rifle Trap Shooting » 




















THE NEW. GATE Rap SHOOT 





over the HINDMARSH RIFLE TRAP is very 
fascinating and at one-fifth the cost of shot gun 
shooting, We will sell you trap and targets. Write us. 


THE RIFLE: TRAP CO., Lincoln, Neb. 








THE | HANDY LITTLE TOMAHAWKS 
NESSMUK | quasi 








- guaranteed or money refunded 


COLCLESSER BROS. - El-Dorado, Pa. 
sussex Razor Blades Sharpened 
better than new and sterilized, 2 cents each; absolute satisfaction 


years’success, Send for blade box 
andcircular. Electro 8tropping Co., 126 Shelby St., Detroit, Mich. 





— 











Gighest Award 
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New Lyman Receiver Sight 


PATENTED JULY 16, 1907 








No. 41 Price $4,50 


At present made for the 
WINCHESTER 1905 and 1907 MODELS 
and REMINGTON AUTOLOADING RIFLE 


The graduated scale on slide and method of elevating 
permit very close adjustment. Aperture is adjusted by 
means of a screw 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation 
MIDDLEFIELD, CONN., U.S.A. 

















THE LUGER 


The Only Aulomatic 
Pistol Adopted 
by any Gov't 










E 
REASONS 





Geriaan Army 
Just Ordered 
50,000 





116 shots per minute. Rndus mee test 





Can fire 


























>] E . 99 
“It’s Birds Sure 
Dog and man know it. The 

man also knows that his shells 


are right because they are loaded 
with powder manufactured by 





“|| cellence. 





of 34000 rour tinuous firing had no efiect on the 

mechanism, ¢ overnment Test prove aia nuclusively 
itsaccuracy. Rus t has —— fect onit. D 1 
ci tental discharge impe We'll gladly seud you y? tails 
of these interestin< me een le tests. Write for them aud 
name of nearest dealer where you can see the gun itself. 
at TAUSCHER, 322 Broadway, New York City 
| Iso sole agent for U. 8. for “ Haenel ’’ Manulicher Sporting Rifles, 











Government 
Rifles 


Authorized sale of U. 
Springfield breech- oleae 45 
70 Cal. Army Rifles used in 
Spanish War—now discontinued. 












Shoots ball shells for deer and bear—shot 
sheils for small game. Cost government 
$18.00 each. Perfect condition. High practical and 
historic value. Complete with te- 
gulation bayonet on receipt of $2.50 50 
Special rates to militia companies. 

Armory Disposal Company * aad 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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—the name that guarantees ex- 


Du Pont brands are: 


Shotgun Smokeless 


‘INFALLIBLE” 
“NEW SCHULTZE” 


Improved)"’ 


DUPONT 
HAZARD 
“NEW E. C 


Black Sporting Powders 


L. & R. “ORANGE EXTRA SPORTING” 
HAZARD KENTUCKY RIFLE 
DU PONT*RIFLE 
Insist on having ail your shells 


loaded with Du Pont brands. 


| ae ae 9) OR 1 0). 8 i 8) a | 3 10) 8) 
POWDER COMPANY 


Wilmington, Del. 


OUR wa or | qoe— Feo: similes of 

ortraits o inners of National 

OFFER Field Trial Championships. Write 
Dept. 6, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Dei. 
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pecA 
Art Decorations 
In Full Colors 


TO READERS OF FIELD AND STREAM 
To every reader of Field and Stream who is interested in 
Nature — birds, animals and outdoor life — we shall be glad 
- to send, without charge, the four beautiful Nature pictures 
shown here, They are printed on heavy art paper, without 
lettering, and usually retail in art stores at 50 cents each. 
Framed at moderate cost they make excellent decorations 
for your home, or they can be used just as they are. 
Exact size, 1014x734 inches. 































WHY WE MAKE THIS OEFER 
We have arranged with Field and Stream to use this space to an- 
nounce our new STANDARD L1eRARY OF NATURAL History. The 

















Library contains .2,coo illustrations from actual photegraphs, 
secured in many cases by special expeditions to foreign lands. It 
has just been completed after years of labor and at an enormous 
expense, and is the only thoroughly readable and entertaining 










work of its kind The salient facts about animals 

¢ all told in graphic, untechnical fashion by eminent authori- 
, and there are many anecdotes and tales of adventure in the 
field. We are distributing these Nature pictures free to readers 
of Field and Stream for the purpose of advertising the Library. 


NO OBLIGATION WHATEVER 
Your request for the four pictures imposes no obligation to purchase the 
Library. We will forward the pictures, with a description of the books 
by mail. You will not be bothered by agents or canvassers. As an evi- 
dence of good faith, enclose 10 ceuts (stamps or silver) for postage and 
Wrapping. This will be refunded if you request it after examining the 
Pictures. Mail the conpon promptly, as the supply of pictures is limited. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York 
MAIL THIS COUPON AT ONCE 
THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Please send me the four pictures you offer the readers of 
Field and Stream, with a description of the “Standard 
Library of Natural History.”’ Lenclose 10 cents for postage 


and wrapping. It is understood that the sending of this 


coupon does not in any way bind me to buy anything 
F. and 8, 12-48, 


In existence 


y 










guarantee this adve 





No. 602 ULERY 
Handiest Pocket Kit of 
Real Tools. 


Tools large enough for peal 
work—made of finely tempered 
steel, strong enough for hardest 
service; the whole kit in leather 
pocket- bi ok so compact it fits your 
pocket easily and comfortably. 

Knife, saw, file, chisel, screw-dri- 
ver, reamer—he id absolutely rigid 
to he andle—instantly attached or de- 
tached. Just the tools you need in 
a hundred ways when you're hunt- 
ing, camping, driving or about your 
Lome or office. 

A X-mas gift that will give genuine 
= itisfaction to man or boy. Send 
$2.25 and get a 602 Ulery— 
useitl0days; if yon dou'tlikeit just 
say so—we'll refund your money. 





U. J. ULERY CO., K-9} Warren St., New York, N. Y. 









D ents Indian Moccasins 








Men's, & dies s 2.25: Youths 
and Misses sPo ( hild ¢ $1 50 Sent pre 
paid on receip. of price \i f i 
not satisfactory 0 * Wisconsin Crui 
Shoes” ha no superior sah tir 
shoe Send 


MET z a ‘SCHLOERB 
88 Main Street Oshkosh, Wis. 








BONDS" CREDIT 


%% Vancouver, B. C., Gold Bonds. 
$100 Each Bond. Price Cash $94 Per 
in Ten Monthly Payments. 

Investment Bonds. Capital and Surplus $138,468.03 


LEWIS N. ROSENBAUM, Inc. 
WASHINGTON BLOCK, SEATTLE, WASH, 


Denomination 
r Bond or $95.50 





SUITE Y 





A CARD OF SUPERIOR 
EXCELLENCE 


uniqueness of a book form card 
smooth—you would send 





> 


If you really realized the 
with smooth edges—perfectly 
for a sample of our 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards, 


give us vour order and never again use any other card, 
You will look in vain for any indication of the card hay 
ing been detached. Our patent met the 
detached edge just as smooth as the other 


Send for a Sample Tab 
and make a pe:sonal test. 


OUR SMART 
CARD I. CASE 



















OTEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA 


&.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILDING 
GALES AcENT CHICAGO 












The JOHN B. WIGGINS CO. 


SOLE MANUFACT L<ERS 





ertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing adve 


Engravers Die Embossers Plate Printers 
36-38 EAST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO _ 
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4 | HIN CS TAXIDERMY 


Sportsmen- ¢ 
Mount Your Own Trophies 


Every Sportsman can now be his own Taxidermist. 
We teach you with complete success by mail. 


Hunters, Anglers, Trappers, Nature Lovers — Here is an oppor- 
tunity you have long been waiting for! It is no longer necessary to lose the 
fine trophies you have secured during the hunting season, nor to pay Taxider- 
mists exorbitant prices for stuffing them. You can now learn this great art 
for yourself, easily and quickly during your spare time. You will soon mount 
specimens as well as the most expert Taxider- 
mist. We teach you by mail, in your own 


Sent FREE }{ home. to successfully 
Our beautiful catalog, The Mount Your oO 


bay + nee Magazine, Sam- 
Di . Pict s of 
Mounted Birds pee por oo Game Heads, Birds 
meena = ne a “ - d i 

portsmen Students. All the An als 
above "ABSOLUTELY FREE an m 
for the asking. Mail the 
coupon today. 
































































also to TAN all kinds of hides and furs, and make 
them into beautiful rugs and robes. No other 
art is so fascinating or interesting, and every 
man, woman or boy who enjoys outdoor life and sports needs a knowledge of 
this subject. 
By taking our course of fifteen (15) lessons you will soon be able to do perfect mounting, 
and can decorate your home, office or den with the choicest of art. You will have a 
delightéul diversion for your leisure time, and will enjoy every moment you give to the 
= subject. Thousands of men and women of 
every vocation—bankers, lawyers and busi- 
ness men—are members of our school, anu endorse it in the 
highest terms, 


Big Money in 
Taxidermy 


Professional Taxidermists earn from $2000.00 to $3000.00 a year, and 
there are not half enough Taxidermists to supply the demand. 
By giving only your spare time to this work you can easily earn from 
$20.90 to $50.00 per month. without interfering with your regular 
business or occupation. Mounted specimens sel! readily for big 
prices. Many birds and animals that are now killed and thrown 
away are valuable and can be turned ‘nto cash. 


Mz. Franz Jordan, Lake View, lil., writes us: ‘*I have 
made over $550 during my spare time selling my speci- S24 
mens and mounting for others.’’ We have hundreds os 
of similar letters on our files. Eg 


This i is the Original School of Taxidermy, ana is endorsed by our thousands of students oe os 
T ap 
"ys 4 
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Mounted by our student, F. Rawson, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


“be 
Y 
Xs 


and all leading Museums, Naturalists and 
Taxidermists. We teach the BEST STANDARD METHODS, and positively guarantee 
success. Expert instructors in every department. Our Taxidermy work is widely 
known, having been awarded First Grand Prize and 9 Gold Medals at the Exposition. oo 
The editor of any Sportsman’s Magazine will tell you of the high standing of this 
school, which has taught Taxidermy successfully for seven years. ¢? 
WE INVITE YOU TO INVESTIGATE FULLY. Send for our printed matter 
today. It will interest you, and it’s Free. We want every sportsman or ° 

? 





nature lover in the country to become a member of the only school in 
the world ‘for sportsmen by sportsmen,” rd 


Dur school and the success of our course are known and highly en- 
dorsed hy all leading sportsmen’s journals. We refer you to the a Ss 
editor of this magazine. Mail the coupon, or use postal card. 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY 


BOX 73M, OMAHA, NEB. 










We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing & “agr 























of all powders. 202. 25c. 






MARBLE’S ANTI-RUST ROPES 
For Shotguns, Rifles and Revolvers 
When saturated with oil these ropes exclude all air and moisture and make it im- 
possible for the barrels to rust or become pitted. The Ropes are longer than the barrels. 
For shotguns and Rifles, each soc. For Revolvers, 25c. State caliber or gauge. 
Use Marble’s Nitro-Solvent Oil. It cleans and protects guns from the corrosive action 


Send for free catalog of Marble’s 60 ‘‘extra quality” Specialties for Sportsmen 


MARBLE SAFE‘Y AXE CO., 85-113 Celta Avenue, Gladstone, Mich. 


All Marble specialties sold by dealers or direct, prepaid. 
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Made by C. L. Bradley 









































WIGWARM PORTABLE HOUSE 


FOR CAMPS AND AUTOS 
Strongest, Most Duravie, Most Artis- 
tic Portable Houses Made 


Send for Illustrated Catalog showing 


S 








houses in actual use and see what 
people think of them 

E. F. HODGSON, 
ye P- 0. Box 155, Dover, Massachusetts “” 

















Whether 
Cow, Steer, 
Bull, or 
Horse Hide, Calf, 
Dog, Deer, or any 
kind of hide or skin 
with the hair on, 
soft, light, odorless 
rug, coat or gloves, 
so ordered. 


THE CROSBY 
$3.85 


But first get our illustrated catalog, with prices, shipping 
tags and instructions. We are the largest custom fur tanners 
of large wild and domestic animal skins in the world. 


The Crosby Frisian Fur Co, ORIGINAL 
579 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. PLYMOUTH 
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and moth-proof for robe, 
and make them up when 
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We make fur coats 
to sell, fur outside and 
fur lined; fur robes, 
gloves and mittens; 
also do taxidermy and 


head mounting. 


























What Would Be Better For Christmas? 


Than a pair of our latest style of moccasins for Men, Ladies and Boys with 
extra soles attached by our (NEW METHOD), which protects the feet 
from rough surfaces when hunting, fishing, or tramping, and at the same 
time retaining the flexibility of the moccasin. We carry a large variety of 

styles in high and low moccasins and slippers in stock at all times. 
Also rubber bottom. still hunting shoes, snow shoes and various 
articles pertaining to the above. 


CATALOGUE A 


Illustrated in colors will be sent to you if 
you are interested and will ask for it. 


A. F. COX & SON, Portland, Me. 











We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 






















SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING 








THE CHRISTMAS GIFT 


A BLACK HORN CHAMOIS GARMENT 


THAT CAN BE WASHED 


Our Black Horn Chamois Leather Jacket for men, and Norfolk Jacket for women, is tk varmest, softest 


leather garment made for the bodily comfort of Sportsmen, Automobilists, Golfers and for all cold weather wear 


as a feather—weighs about a pound only 


We also make a Chamois vest, “ built for business,’’ but handsome enough to be worn anywhere—the same \ 
which can be buttoned tight at the wrist, a garment especia desirable for automobiling and driving —a shirt « 
style as the usual sportsman’s flannel shirt, ha ¢ \ t pockets with buttoned lapels-Chamois Draw 
if desired, a grand garment for cold riding or hunting—« amo.s Undershirt and Chamois Socks 


SEND FOR BOOKLET ILIUSTR ‘RMENTS AND NUMEROUS NOVELTIES, SUCH 
AS RAZOR, PIPE, KNIFE, GUN SABER CASES. SHOWS CHAMOIS IN COLORS 
Black Horn Chamois for general use is sold by Druggists, Saddlery and Paint Stores and 
all other first class dealers. We guarantee it not to harden when washed. Any chamois bearing 
our brand which doesn’t live up to our guarantee may be returned direct to us, by mail, and we 
will refund your money or furnish a new pelt. Insist upon Black Horn Chamois and you will 
get the best, or send direct to us. Sizes, 1, 1%, 2, 3, 4, § and 6 square feet. e, 25¢. 
per square foot. 
NOTE —Black Horn Chamois sold by dealers for general uses is not the heavy weight used in our garments 


BLACK HORN LEATHER CO., 10 Tannery Street, Great Bend, Pa. 


We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertises 
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“NESTOR” 


Green Label 
25 CENTS 


IMPORTED 


40 CENTS 








Blue Label 
15 CENTS 






Made only of the Finest Turkish Tobacco \ 
money can buy. 







CAIRO. LONDON. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 








A Christmas Gift |} vee thet “Patent Fold” 


Prize Cups and || 2." 


Trophies ~ otha 





rev runt © 
IN STERLING SILVER pot gap Bem 
AND SILVER PLATE Waeswoof Buck con |] 42e8 
. i 3 F (like cut) $5.00. Rain- 4Gees 
Meriden Trophy Book, illustrated, with prices wed +o A 3e. 2s 
mailed upon request and made to fit. sz.-3 
Write for Catalogue. éss3 
a os 
MERIDEN COMPANY, LADIES’ SUITS || **># J 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., Successor, Ladies’ suitsto measure, [| 2 2e Upthegrove Sporting, Goods Co. 
218 Fifth Ave., cor. 26th St. NEW YORK — for our Ladies’ Cat- Or ourW: aie oe MA. 943 Van eg Ave..San 
— Francisco, Cal., care A. D. Graham & Co. 

















GOING HUNTING 


A fishing or hunting trip without a supply of good, smack- 
ing, mellow whiskey in tow, is not co mplete. The only way 
to enjoy atrir of this kind isto have the b est thereis of every- 
thing. Our ‘‘ Best Whiskey”’ isirresistible. Itisa =e 
mellow blend of fully matured, pure whiskies. It is th 


Don’t blame the razor if it dulls quickly. May- 


be it’s your fault, Rub a few drops of 3-in-One 






“Best Whiskey” There Is oil on your reser Fa — leather is = 
, . 1 1 ; ijohr strop as usua', ny razor wi cut easier, better 
1 ake slong on your, rin gallon glass demohn of cur Se eee i eae ee 
where, in plain, sealed package east of the Rockies, and for et tng Shenae. maples | bee “aa 
25¢ extra to points west of them. If you prefer, we will send always sharp and ready Ser lemneiliate use. Don’t scrape 
it to some v oint on your trip = d it will ibe there when you cent tide, Cos Sita One en quer vaser end caverta. 
arrive. Money — PLO < oaempasey po nS ag ae free sample 4 opeciel 
HARR scientific circular_, Try it yourself 
69 Adams Street Chicago, Illinois ONE OIL COMPANY, 162 New St New York. 














THEYRE MADE TO MEASURE 


came acaneetabews rere) ay 


“Standard Goon like a glove zd fit all over. 





We have made boots for Sportsmen, Prospectors, Civil and Mining Engineezs &c. 
longer than any other boot makers and KNOW HOW. Putman Boots sell all over 
the world and have justly earned the slogan, “The World’s Standard”, Where not 
suld by dealers we ship the Genuine Putman Boots direct to you. Catalog of 
over 50 styles of bootsat all prices, and self measurement blanks sentfree. Al- 
so Indian Tanned Moosehide Moccasins. Cut shows a 14 inch boot, hand sewed, 
water-proofed, black or brown color, made to your measure 
and delivered in the U. S., Camada or Mexico f0fsssssceseseeeeeee $8. 00 


H. J. PUTMAN & CO. 25 HENNEPIN AVE. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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Sportsman’s Clothing \ 


Sheds Water like a Duck’s Back 


The only hunting garments giving = 
comfort in all weathers, Soft as chamois, and 
tailored to a perfect fit. Waterproofed by the 


Priestley Bevel Process 


which we control exclusively in the United States 
for hunting garments. 
Duxbak Sportsmen’s Clothing allows perfect ventilation, 
insures long, hard wear, and a dressy appearance under all 
conditions. Fit and Waterproof qualities guaranteed, Pockets 
everywhere. Twocolors only—lighttan and olive green, Price 
east of the Rocky Mountains ; Reguiar Hunting Coat and Norfolk 
Jacket, $ $5. co; Long Trousers, $3.co; Knic kerboc ker and Riding 
Trousers, $3. 50: Hats, $1.00 ; Caps, 2 25; Vests,$2.50; Leggings, 
$1.50; Express prepaid within the U. 


FOR LADIES’ WEAR 


Regular Hunting Coat and Norfolk Jacket; Plain Skirt, Divided Skirt, 
bloomers, Leggings, Hats, etc. Suitable for gunning, fisiing, riding 
tramping, boating orclimbing. Booklet with samples of material and 
self-measure blanks sent free. 
Trade prices to Sporting Goods Dealers only. 
BIRD, JONES & KENYON, 2 Blandina St., Utica, N.Y. 
Northwest Agency for Oregon, Washington and Idaho. 
The ARCHER, COMBS & WINTERS CO., 306 Oak St., Portland, Ore. 





A MIDWINTER-NIGHT’S DREAM 


Poker Rules in Rhyme 
Beautifully illustrated by pen and ink sketches, printed 


16 Ft. Steel Launch with 
in colors, of every known hand, with estimates of the 


pogh ety amyl ny ‘ 5 chances of improving the hand by drawing. Pocket and 
engines with speed cuntrolling lever; simplest table editions, 75 cents each, by mail on receipt of price. 
ine made; starts without cranking, has -_ Remit by P. O. money order. 


oo Steel rowboats, fo.co, All ALLEN PUBLISHING CO., P. 0. Box 666, St. Louis, Mo. 


A $2.00 Saving 


cannot sink, need no hoot Gomer We 
On The Price Of An 


are the largest manufacturers of pleasur 
All Wool Sweater Jacket 


boats in the world. Orders filled the 
day they are received. We sell 
direct to user, cutting out all middle- 
Positively the biggest sweater opportunity you ever had. 
Good business conditions last year would have forced you to 
pay $7.co or $8.00 for this same sweater and it would have been 


men's profits. Free catalogue. 

Michigan Steel Boat Co. 
a good investment at that. A good buy enables us to sell the 
regular quantity at a larger profit or a larger number at the 


1345 pers Ave. 
Detroit, Mich. 

regular profit. We're doing the latter and you save at least 

$2.00. This is 


THE Christmas Present For HIM 


whether he’s your father, brother or friend. As sportsman, 
or just as a man who likes comfor” he’s sure to appreciate this 
Fleece wool sweater jacket with sleeves, V neck, shaped 
pockets, pearl buttons, full coat length, very heavy yet soft, 
closely knitted to fit the figure, not stretched into shape—and 
you can give or have all this pleasure and comfort for $5.00, 
Sent C. O. D. on a deposit of $1.00. Money back if not 
satisfactory, Write today while assortment of sizes is com- 
plete, Be sure to give chest measure, 


CHAS. J. GODFREY COMPANY 


Everything for the sportsman 
Dept., K-1 10 Warren Street, New York City 




























A CLEAN 
SUSPENSORY 


EVERY MORNING 
Dr. Myer’s Detachable Sack Sus- 
pensory has Two Detachable Sacks 
which can be washed independently. 

A Complete Departure from the old style, 
giving perfect comfort and support, without 
the use of leg straps. All sizes. Mailedina 
plain box on receipt of price, Money refunded 
it not satisfactory. Write for booklet. 


MEYER MANUFACTURING CO, 
10 Arcade Street. WATERTOWN, N. Y. 








We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 























OUR 
PREMIUM CATALOGUE 
No. 2 


Is Now Ready for Distribution 


T describes and illustrates more than one hundred and fifty ar- 
ticles of sportsmen’s equipment, from fish lines, pipes and pock- 

et knives to high-grade guns rifles, bicycles and canoes—all of 
the best makes and models, and to be shipped direct from the 
factory to those who are willing to earn them at the cost of a 
little time and trouble. Since this catalogue was placed in the 


hands of our printer, it has been decided to make 


A SPECIAL OFFER 


To the person who sends in the largest number of subscriptions 
during the first four months of the year—the last order to be 
mailed not later than April 30—we will give a Twenty-five 
Dollar Double Barrel Shotgun of Standard American Make, 
in addition to such other premiums as he may be regularly 
entitled to. 

A copy of this new and lavishly illustrated Premium Cata- 
logue may be secured by sending four cents in stamps and the 
names and addresses of five of your friends who hunt or fish. 
If you have our Premium Catalogue No. 1, write and get this 
new, handsomely illustrated catalogue, as you will find that all 


offers are much more liberal than ever before. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY 
35 WEST 2Ist STREET, NEW YORK CITY 









































TROLLS, BAITS, SPINNERS, FLIES, 
reels, snelled hooks and anglers’ equipment 
of allsorts. QWe have been manufacturers 

the largest in America—for more than 25 
years. Our goods are practical made to meet 
the needs of anglers. We want you to know 
more about them, for our mutual interests. 


4 Ask your dealer for information. 

be THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO, AKRON, 0. 
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ERE are 144 different articles 


of sportmen’s equipment any 
of which you can secure without 


spending one cent in cash, and with- 


out a large amount of effort. The 
FIELD AND STREAM Premium 


Catalog contains a list of them and 


will tell you how to get them. 


Fi 


ll 


out the attached coupon and send it 


to us to-day. You will find it 
well worth your while. 
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Steel Fishing Rods 
As Christmas Gifts 


would delight any of your ‘‘outdoor’’ friends. To 
the expert, ‘*BRISTOL’’ means the most beauti- 
ful workmanship, and the finest quality of imported 
high carbon, cold rolled steel, hardened in oil, and 
clock spring tempered. Every rod guaranteed three 
years. @ When you present a ‘* BRISTOL,’ 
the one who receives it will know that you have 
expert knowledge of fishing rods. The ** BRIS- 
TOL ”’ is the original steel fishing rod. 
ask for it by name. Look for the trade mark on 
the handle. Write for Catalogue. 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. 


81 Hor -n Street 
Bristol, Cona. 
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Field one Stream Publishing Co., 


W. 21st Street, N. ¥Y. City 
Kindly send me your Premium Catalog and full 


ticulars with regard to the articles listed therein. 
closed find 4 cents in stamps and the names 
addresses of five of my sportmen friends, 


DERE, cddcctsccnasenéecereséssscéuscaceanne 


ne 


RBBREG occ cccceccecesvcesececcoescetseseseves eoccccee 
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‘NEW CENTURY 
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V7 CASTING ROD 


 ANIDEAL \ 
CHRISTMAS GIFT \, 


Your friend will appreciate a 
New Century Rod, perfect 
in every detail, made of the 
finest quality seamless steel 
tubing, with line guides on 4 
outside, and patented reversible <4 
handle. The Rod automatic- 37) 

ally locks at any length, give & 7 


ing you Lp S 
Yi, 
by, 








Three Rods in One 
A long, flexible fly rod, 





a fine bait casting rod, 

or a trolling stub. 
Sent to any address 
subject to exami 
nation. 


Write for 





HOLLAND, MICH. 
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Racine Cruiser $750. 


28 Ft. OVER ALL 6 Ft. 9 in. BEAM _ 2 Ft. 3 In. DRAUGHT 
With Powerful Engine --- Ready for Service 


Realizing the strong demand for a well-built little crusier at a low price we 
have bought out the special design shown above. This is an entirely new boat, 
built on the latest and most approved lines—similar, in fact, to our finest and most 
expensive cruisers. The best of materials and workmanship are used and the boat 
is a first-class proposition throughout, with sleeping accommodations for four and 
plenty of room for toilet, galley, stores, and the powerful 8 H.P. engine below 
decks. This is the sort of boat two mencan take anywhere; it’s as seaworthy as 
a life-buoy; fast, able and easily handled, and altogether an ideal little cruiser. 
Never before has any boat-builder been able to offer so desirable and complete a 
cruiser smaller than 30 feet ; no other builder can offer anything to compare with it 
at the price. 


Buy One on Installments 


We have decided to sell this boat on the Installment Plan, giving everyone 
a chance to order now for Spring. The boat costs $750.00. Send us your order, 
with $250, and pay in $100 a month for five months. We will allow you in- 
terest on your deposits. Put your savings into the boat this Winter and when Spring 
comes, it will be paid for. You wiil find this the easiest kind of a way to pay for 
your boat and it is an offer the like of which has never been made before. Remem- 
ber this is a ‘‘ Racine Quality’’ Cruiser from stem to stern—everything first-class 
throughout. Write us for special descriptive folder of this boat showing plans and 
arrangements, and get ready to send in your order promptly. Don’t miss the oppor- 
tunity to get one of these Cruisers—they will prove the success of the season. Write 
today. 








Racine Boat Mfg. Co., 33 Muskegon, Mich. 


1626 BROADWAY, 38 DELAWARE AVE., 1610 MICHIGAN AVE., 
NEW YORK CAMDEN, N. J. CHICAGO 


182 JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT 321 FIRST AVE. SOUTH, SEATTLE 





We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 














DK } Detroit — 
ih “Engine | 
Starts without conning; on: er ’ _— aay 


Send for 
testimoni- 
els. 














Jis"é ie: Send for 
ders and pistons ground, Crank shaft Free 
Grop forged steel. Cataleg. 

DETROIT ENGINE WORKS 
1345 Jefferson Ave, Detroit. Mich. 





The STRELINGER 


4 Cycle Gasoline Engine 
Best Marine Engine Made. Absolutely 
safe and sure. Easy to Start and Control. 

Durable, Reliable, Economical and Power- 
ful. Its unparalleled popularity is proof 
that it is the Ideal Engine for launches 
and boats. 

Write for our 1908 Catalogue 
and Price | ist. 

We carry in stock 2 and 4 
Cycle Marine and Stationary 
Engines, 14 to so H. P., $25 to 
$2,500, also a full line of boat 
accessories, and can furnish any- 
thing you want in the Gas 
Engine line. 













THE STRELINGER 


: THE STRELINGER 
4 Cyc.—1 to 4Cyl. MARINE ENGINE CO. 
Dept. F, 46 East Congress St. Detroit Mich. 









NEATNESS 
COMFORT 


THE IMPROVED 


BOSTON 
GARTER 


“3 The Name is stamped on 
every loop—Be sure it’s there 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 
SLIPS, TEARS, NOR UNFASTENS 


WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25c. 
. > Mailed on receipt of price. 























Would You Buy a Good Canoe? 
Send Stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
J.R. ROBERTSON . . Auburndale, Mass. 











MORRIS CANVAS CANOES 


Built in high grade only. « Pleased to send catalogue. 
B. M. MORRIS, VEAZIE, MAINE 


Made in the largest and 
most up-to-date plant in 
the world devoted ex- 
clusively to manufac- 
turing 2-cycle Marine 
Motors. _3 J 

' ; 


H Complete Boat 
P Outfit. [Notbare] 
* Shaft, Propeller [ 
4 Wheel, Stuffing Box, b 
Sm Muffier, Batteries, 
ta Spark 
Coil, 


P Co Made in 1-2-3-4 Cylin- 
y) Wire, 50 ders 254 to 40 h. p. 
Ys a Absotutely Guaranteed by 
Write for Catalog, sir a Responsible Firm. 


GRAY MOTOR CO.,29Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 
































BS GEORGE FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


INSIST ON HAVING THE GENUINE 
REFUSE ALL SUBSTITUTES 











After a Season with 
Dry Cells 


with a spark that is there one minute and 
gone the next, with endless cranking and 
a cruise full of trouble, think of 


EDISON IGNITION 


Edison Primary Batteries and an Edi- 
son Spark Coil ask nothing of the skipper. 
The current is heavy and 
steady always. Voltage is 
not affected by use or by in- 
ternal complications. The 
spark is always there and 
of sufficient brightness and 
heat. Cheaper on a season 
than any other ignition and 
dependable, which is more 
important to you. 





Have you read the booklet called “‘Getting There 
and Back.’ We mail it free on request. 


Edison Manufacturing Co. 


37 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
Victoria Road, Willesden, London, N. W. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


4 


f at : & Sohn N Y k 
225 Fifth Avenue CW or 


Metal Cameras 


in connection with the 
Collinear, Dynar or 


Heliar Lenses 


The best photographic outfits for all-round Work 


Write for our new Camera and Binocular Catalog No. 209 























| | 


Gabler pianos represent the very highest 
quality artistically, musically and in point 
of durability, that can be produced. 


GABLER 
PIANOS 


The Pianos That Win By Comparison 








have the sincere endorsement of the best 
musical critics and the enthusiastic 
recommendation of thousands of satis- 


f Then You Want The 
fied owners. “Amateur Trainer” 


S For gd 2 phi — has By ED. F. HABERLEIN 
ce n the c , oice of those who want A plain, practical and concise, yet thorough, guide 
highest quality and full value. in the art of training, handling and the correcting of 
, : js faults of hunting dogs. Acknowledged by authorities 
You can secure a Gabler on the most and amateurs alike the most practical book on train- 
; : . ing ever published. The author is a trainer of over 
attractive terms—ask for particulars. 80 years’ experience. 


ot a large volume of pastime reading matter, but 
guaranteed to contain the most practical information 
on the subject at any price. Sent postpaid on receipt 


ERNEST GABLER & BRO. of price—paper coven, PL Ee finely cloth bound 





and gold embossed, 
(Established 1854) Address all orders to 
465 Whitlock Ave. NEW YORK FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 








} 35 West 2st Street, New York 











F Chri t Pre ts the Loftis System isa greatand timely convenience. It enables you to makea beautiful and valuable gift without 
or KY mas sen the outlay of much ready money. Asmall pees pt gp and you can give a ‘loved one” your choice of the finest 


Old Reliable, Original Diamond | 2!2™monds, watches and other articles of high grade jewelry. MAKE YOUR SELECTIONS 
JOFTIS and Watch Credit House, 
Ba0S.a co. 











charges paid, for vour inspection. If you like them, pay one.tifth on delivery; the 
balance in 8 equal monthly payments. Don’tde.ay. Write for Ubristmas Catalog Today. 


When in BOSTON stay at the 


COPLEY SQUARE HOTEL 


HUNTINGTON AVE., EXETER AND BLAGDEN STS. 


A high-class, modern house, telligent service, moderate prices, pleasant rooms, superior cuisine. 
Long distance telephone in every room. Ladies traveling alone are assured of courteous attention. 


AMOS H. WHIPPLE, Proprizror 


NOW from our handsome Christmas catalog and let us send them with all express 
Dept. P 109 92State St., Chicago, III. 


300 rooms—200 with private baths. 
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A Christmas 
Suggestion 


One of the most thoughtful and ac- 
ceptable Christmas presents is a barrel 
(containing {0 doz. bottles) of good “9 


Evans 


f\le 










A mixed - by - guesswork 
cocktail can never be as 
good as you expect. A 
CLuB COCKTAIL is always 
a good cocktail, because it is 
measure mixed, an exquisite 


. kinds. 
blend of rare old liquors, jsusattan 











The Best Holiday Beverage aged in wood. — base) 
: : artini 
pvc gy “ ap gl en or cane «Bo CLUB COCKTAILS are the (gin base) 
ristmas and oil the hinges of friendship. only perfect cocktails. ios 
In “Splits” as well as regular size bottles Seite 
The nearest dealer will supply it, or write direct to G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. prema 
Sole Props. favorites. 
Cc. H. EVANS & SONS 
BREWERY AND BOTTLING WORKS Hartford New York London 
HUDSON, N. Y. Established 1786 onienaeeen 
indiana 














THE SILENT M.M. FOR1909 


In purchasing a Motorcycle you naturally expect power and speed :: You should get a smooth 
running, easy riding, perfect control, and above everything else absolute silence :: There is 
only one sure way of combining all of these essentials in your Motorcycle purchase 


“BUY A 1909 M. M.” 


It has speed from five to fifty miles an hour :: It has power to negotiate all hills, runs without 
vibration, and is absolutely silent 


‘Let us tell you why” 





Dealers wanted 
Good territory 





American 
Motor Co. 


132 Centre St. 


Brockton 
Mass. 
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WHERE TO GO 








Only Direct All-Water Route Between 


New York 
Charleston, a. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between Jack- 
sonville, Palatka, De Land, Sanford, 
Enterprise, Fla., and intermediate landings. 








The ‘‘Clyde Line’’ is the favorite route 
between New York, Charleston, S. C., 
and Jacksonville, Fla., making direct con- 
nections for all points South and Southwest. 


Fast Modern Steamships and Superior Service 

H. H. RAYMOND A. C. HAGERTY 
V. P. and G. M. G. P. A. 

General Offices: Pier 36, N. R., New York 





Dia TaN TOIL |b 
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ABSOLUTELY 
THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
THE MOST DURABLE 


THE MOST HEALTHFUL 
OF UNDERWEARS 


Perfect Protection for all Weathers 


Explanatory Catalogue Free, 
Also Samples. 


Dr. Jaeger’s S. W. S. Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave. 22 Maiden Lane 
Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St Boston: 228 Boylston St. 
Phila.: 1516 Chestnut St. Chicago: 82 State St 

Agents in all Principal Cities. 


wer 














HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th St. 





Near soth St. Subway ano 53d St. Elevated, and Acces- 
sible to all Surface Lines 


Ideal Location, near 
Theatres, Shops and 
Central Park. 

PAE ANRETE STEIN 


New, Modern, 
and Absolutely 


Fireproof 
RELIES RE 8 PE a 


Strictly First Class 

Prices Reasonable 

All outside rooms. No 
Carpets; all hardwood 
floors and Oriental rugs 


Transient rates $2.50 
with bath, and up. 


Send for Booklet 








Formerly with 
Hotel Imperial! 


Formerly with 
Hotel Woodward 


HARRY P. STIMSON 
R. J. BINGHAM 











RAPID PROGRESS IN 


LINE CONSTRUCTION 


England have abundantly proved the busi- 

ness productiveness of cheap telegraphy. 

Since the opening of the lines there has been 
a greater daily increase in the number of messages 
sent than was expected. Cheap rates multiply 
business. 


T= Telepost lines now operating in New 


Line construction is progressing rapidly ; watch 
for the announcements of new cities opened for 
business at Telepost rates: 


25-word TELEGRAMS, any distance, for 25c. 
50-word TELEPOSTS, any distance, for 25c. 
100-werd TELETAPES, any distance, for 25c. 
10-word TELECARDS, any distance, for 10c. 


An interesting illustrated booklet*has been pre- 

pared, describing in detail the invention, its 

operation, its economy, its rapidity and its ac- 
curacy. Mailed without cost to anyone asking for 
Booklet No. 364. 


TELEPOST COMPANY 


225 Fifth Avenue New York 


‘After Shaving - 


USE 


MENNEN’S 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


and insist that your barber use it also. It is 
Antiseptic, and will prevent any of the skin dis- 
eases often contracted. 

A positive relief for Chapped Hands, Chafing, 
and all afflictions of the skin, Removes all odor 
of perspiration, Get Mennen’s—the original. 
Put up in non-refillable boxes— 
the “Box that Lox.” Sold every- 
where or mailed for 25 cents. 
Sample free. 

Try Mennen’s Violet (Borated) Taicum 
Toilet Powder. Sample Sree, 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, 
June 30, 1906. Serial No. 1542, 











GERHARD MENNEN, Newark, N. J. 
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OLD DOMINION LINE 


AN IDEAL AUTUMN OUTING WITHOUT AN EQUAL 
A SHORT SEA TRIP TO 


Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, Richmond, and Washington, D. C. 


Excursion tickets | | inaaling hotel 


| including meals} accommodations 


and _ stateroom . 
berth on Old| ae | at Hotel Cham- 
Dominion! } heat 











Steamers. F ; Four Days’ 

Returning all ; [ j e . f Outing | 
vgs RE pore eee ttiictres $17.00 

$14.00 | = Boh Ret sR ER tat tte Be a : 

or | of i 

Returning via Five Days’ | 

rail | aoe SSree Flee = : Outing 

| $15.00 | — $20.00 | 


Steamers sail from Pier 26, North River, foot of Beach Street, New York, every day except Sunday at 3:00 P. M. 
Returning leave Norfolk every day except Sunday at 7:00 P. M. for New York direct 


Send for Illustrated Pamphlet 


W. L. WOODROW, Traffic Manager J. J. Brown, General Passenger Agent 
GENERAL OFFICES, 81 BEACH STREET, NEW YORK 














NEW JERSEY | THE CHICAGO & 
CENTRAL 














Atlantic City 


In Three Hours 
CS) 


Lakewood 


In Ninety Minutes 








They can't rot or get out of line. They are another 
illustration that 


“THE ONLY WAY” 
isever mindful of the safety and comfort of its patrons. 
@ Stop-over at Lakewood and return via Perfect passenger service between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, 
Philadelphia permitted. @ Pullman buffet KANSAS CITY and points beyond. 


parlor cars and vestibuled passenger coaches GEORGE J. CHARLTON, 
General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 
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__ WHERE TO 

















on the Chicago 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 


It is thoughtful discrimination by travelers 
who recognize the best that makes this 
luxurious train the one chosen route 


To California 


No train surpasses it in comfort and safety— 
no traveling convenience ever conceived that 
is not found here at its highest development. 

With its electric lighting throughout, its com- 
modious’ observation parlor, its perfect sleeping and 
dining service, The Overland Limited offers every 
requisite to ideal travel. 

From Union Passenger Station, Chicago, 6 05 P. M. 
daily. Tourist sleepers at 10.10 P. M. For in- 
formation and literature address 

F. A. MILLER, G. P. A., Chicago. 
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Hunting and Fishing 


ALONG THE 


Texas Gulf Coast 


iTH hunting bag or creel there is no need of 

passing a single idle hour along the Texas 
Coast. The lordly tarpon offers more excitement than 
the northern muscallonge; and there are bass, sea trout, 
mackerel and dozens of other game fish. In season 
ducks and geese flock to the waters of the Gulf 
literally by “the million.” 

For the sportsman who has never been on the 
Gulf Coast of Texas, there’s a treat in store. Be- 
sides the sport, it is an ideal spot in many ways— 
it abounds in health and pleasure resorts, expecially 
attractive during the winter months. he invigorat- 
ing air, dry and warm, and the bright sunshiny days 
combine in making a climate as nearly perfect as 
can be. 


How To Reach Texas 


Ask your agent to sell you a ticket via St. 
Louis or Kansas City and the Katy. It is 
quicker and better to Galveston and San 
Antonio, from where you can reach any of 
the Gulf Coast resorts. For fares and full 
information, write 


W. S. ST. GEORGE 
Gen. Pass. Agt., M., K. & T. Ry. 
939 Wainwright Bldg., St. Louis 





HOTEL HAMILTON 
BERMUDA 


90 NEW ROOMS AND BATHS 
ADDED THIS SEASON 


Apply to 
W. F. INGOLD, Manager 
18 West 25th St. New York City 














7s Bermuda 


Weekly fr m ee York, %, rty-f irs by twin s 
m liar 
Fortnightly t« _ Bermuda and Nassau in February 
ad by S 
New 8S. 8. * Gaiana”™ and ners ight! r 
St. Thomas, 5t ne IX, St citts, re gua, Domir da 


ca, G 
loupe, Mo rtiniqu , Barbadvoes, i De erara 
For illustrate ~ ~ imp sh let pass «s 


A. E. OUTERBRIDGE a O., 


Agents Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broa York 
ARTHUR AHERN, Sec’y, Que ec, Canada, or 
THOMAS COOK & SON and their Agencies 











resort houses. 
tions to THE 
Always Open 





CHALFONTE 
ATLANTIC CITY 


the one suggests the other; one of 
the world’s most famous resorts; 
one of the world’s most attractive 
Write for reserva- 
LEEDS COMPANY 


On the Beach 





provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 
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Florida Hotel Opportunity || 


Tarpon Springs, Fla., on Gulf near Tampa, 
NEEDS hundred room HOTEL. Has business 
to fill same and pay from start. Best opening in 
South. Natural attractions unequaled. 


Address, BOARD OF TRADE 











FLORIDA\ 
The Hotel Dirie 


IDEALLY LOCATED ON THE BANKS 
ON THE FAMOUS INDIAN RIVER AT 
TITUSVILLE, FLORIDA (EAST COAST.) 


OPENS DECEMBER 19th, 1908 
EVERYTHING ENTIRELY NEW 


© Capacity 200 -- Rates $15.00 to $21.00 weekly. A Splendid 
‘amily Hotel, every inducement offered. 
ppeals especially to lovers of soft, balmy, flower scen‘*ed 
atmosphere — Fishing, Ducking, Heavy Shooting, Orange Pick- 
ing and all outdoor sports. 
CLUB PRIVILEGE MUSIC DANCING 
Headquarters for cut rate, sail and power boats 
PRIVATE DOCK | 


Address for reservation, rates, transportation, etc. 











1509 Pacific Avenue Atlantic City, N. J. 
Wr. F. Green, Manager 


Pre AOC Pmiag 














ATLANTIC CITY WINTER CLUB, (Lessee) | 





Newfoundland | 


A. Gouawry of ich end Gone E FLORIDA’S 
| _-{ FAMOUS-TRAINS 
A PARADISE ' OR THE CAMPER 


AND ANGLER | : "NEWYORK EF LORIDA 


SPECIAL” 











IDEAL CANOE TRIPS 


/ CRARLL STON 


HE country traversed by the 

Reid Newfoundland Company’s 
system is exceedingly rich in all 
kinds of fish and game. 


SAVANNAM 








All along the route of the Rail- 
way are streams famous for their 
SALMON and TROUT fishing, 
some of which have a world-wide 





reputation. 
BOSTON 
Information cheerfully given 298 Washington St. 
upon application to PHILADELPHIA 


1019 Chestnut Street. 


BALTIMORE 
Cor. Light and German Sts. : 


WASHINGTON 
1419 New York Ave. 
ae Z 











J. W. N. JOHNSTONE, 


General Passenger Agent, Reid Newfound- 
land Company, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
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“‘The tender blue of wistful skies, Witte for illustrated book. 
And winds that softly sing—’’ let, containing description 


are daily companions of the happy voyagers who take part f Porto Rico, attractive pic- 
in the Special Cruises arranged by the New York & Porto tures of the island, and details 
Rico Steamship Company of the Special Cruises. 


Around 
PORTO RICO 


Within Three Days one is in the Americart Tropics for a 
Three Weeks’ Cruise of Three Thousand Miles on Summer 
Seas. The steamer is the traveler's home for the entire voy- 
age, and the discomforts of land journeying are avoided. 
Every convenience and comfort provided on board, and 
every facility afforded for sight-seeing trips on shore. All 
steamers have “wireless” equipment. Special tourist rate ow 
of $140 includes all expenses on board for the entire trip. e = 
THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 


12 Broadway, New York 
or Raymond & Whitcomb Company, al! principal cities 


























HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 


NEW YORK—via BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, 3} HOURS FROM EITHER PARIS 
OR LONDON—ROTTERDAM 


Fleet of New Twin Screw 


Steamers 


“ROTTERDAM” (New) 














24,170 tons 

“NEW AMSTERDAM” 

17,250 tons 
“NOORDAM ” 

12,500 tons 
“RYNDAM” 

12,500 tons 
“POTSDAM” 

12,600 tons 
“STATENDAM,” 

10,500 tons 














All Steamers are equipped with Marconi Wireless 
Telegraphy and Submarine Signa! Receiving Apparatus 








For General Information Apply to 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
39 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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The Isostigmar Lens 


The Lens Par Excellence 
For Sportsman and Angler 


In shadowy woods or on 
sparkling waters it succeeds 
where others fail. 

The Isostigmar is the new 
Anastigmat adopted by the 
Eastman Kodak Company 
and the U. S. Govt, It is 
intensely rapid, covers com- 
pletely with wonderful depth 

sells at half the price of 
others, and fits the Kodaks 
and all Standard cameras. 


Liberal Exchange System 


Our customers may change their old style photo lenses 
for the Isostigmar: describe your lens and we 
will offer liberal terms, or we will send lenses 
on ten days’ trial. or through your dealer. 


Magic Lanterns 
From $12.50 to $100 


Have the pictures of your t:ip to 
Europe or the woods placed on Lantern 
Slides at a trifling expense and enjoy 
them with your friends. 

Send for circulars. 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, 
importers and Manufacturers, 
Dept. 11, 918 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Perna. 


























1SO ST, 
«vt S14 





i” Magnificent New "> 


Hoffman House 


MADISON SQUARE NEW YORK 
Absolutely Fireproof 


The finest type of modern hotel architecture in New 
York. Beautifully furnished. Comfort and luxurious ease. — 
Located in the very heart of New York, where all the 
life and fashion of the metropolis centre. 
Room -$1.50 and $2.00 
Room and Bath..... $2.50 upward 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 
Service and cuisine far famed for their excellence. 
Delightful music afternoon and evening. 


























Send for particulars and handsome 
booklet. 







J.P. CADDAGAN 


Managing 
Director 











How to Keep Cool in Summer 


@ Use the UNIVERSAL Adding and Listing Machine—it drives dull care away— 
runs easy—makes work lighter—avoids mistakes—reduces worry—works rapidly—saves 
time. 

@, When the Universal would make your work lighter, reduce your worry, save you 
time and produce better results, why go on in the old way, sweating and fuming, wait- 
ing for correct “figures”"—why go on adding with the mental-pencil-paper process, or 
with old fashioned machines and devices—why not use Universal—the modern Adding 
and Listing machine and do more with less efort and in less time, and keep cool ? 


The Universal 7; Send for catalogue, sample of 
is built on honor, prints red totals beautiful work and particulars 


. ak ax ti 
and is fully guaranteed for accur- out a demonstration on your 


acy and dussbility. work, in your office, at our ex- 


pense. Write today. 


UNIVERSAL Adding Machine Company 


3834 LACLEDE AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 
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LE: qe wi 


se VERY BEST! 


THE ORICINAL ISSUES OF 


THESE GRAND CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBERS 
FOR 1908<+ 
——NOW READY—— 


Price List: 











(including fine premium plates) 


THE LONDON GRAPHIC $0.50 


ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS . .50 


PEARS’ ANNUAL .. .35 
BLACK & WHITE. . . .50 
HOLLY LEAVES . . .50 
SKETCH . .. +» » «OO 
GENTLEWOMAN ... .50 
LADY’S PICTORIAL . . .50 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, eosisn tx 1,Q0 
LE FIGARO ILLUSTRE, Frencn text {,00 
ART ANNUAL, Ts Stc'tm*s.teure 75 
STRAND | MAGAZIN : “Kone of 


THESE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBERS 


ARE THE 
FINEST IN THE WORLD 











They should be ordered without delay, as 





there will be ** PICK-A-BACK.”’ 
FROM THE PAINTING BY ARTHUR ELSLEY 
<a ‘ 7 rl ror 
NO SECOND EDITIONS. (Supplement to the Illustrated London News.) 


OF ALL NEWSDEALERS AND 


THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 
Importers and Exporters of Newspapers, Periodicals and Books, 
Nos. 83 & 85 Duane Street (One Door East of Broadway), New York. 


Subscriptions received for any periodical, foreign or domestic. 





We f 











CHRISTMAS 


SUGGESTIONS 





Two Great Library and Gift Books 


Treasured In Thousands of American Homes 


100,000 ALREADY SOLD 


THE HAPPY HABIT 


There is no other book like “‘ Hanny Habit.” A 
rare book of good fellowship, full of friendly chatty 
reminiscence that “‘ talks things over ”’ and tells of 
happy living — not all rollicking, but dignified and 
cheery. It’s so human that it readily adapts itself 
to the personality of the reader, giving delight and 
pleasure by its charming conversational tone— 
like one friend visiting with another. In thisit is 
a worthy companion to “ Heart Throbs” and 
makes a most acceptable gift to man or woman. 
Nearly 500 pages, handsomely bound, gold illumi- 


nated cover. Price $1.50. 





HEART THROBS 


Fifty thousand people in all walks of life made 
this book their own—their very own—by contribu- 
ting gems of sentiment in wit, humor, pathos, 
together with the masterpieces of all the authors 
of note, that have appealed to them in their own 
lives. Nearly one thousand “ favorites”’ gleaned 
from all literature down to the present day, to lie 
on the library table for little ‘‘peeps”’ of inspiration 
and comfort. In uniqueness and worth * Heart 
Throbs ”’ fills a special ‘‘ want’’ among the givers 
of books. Nearly 500 pages, handsomely bound, 
gold, illuminated cover. Price $1.50. 





Either Book, Edition de Luxe, Full Morocco and Gold Binding, $3.00 Net 


At All Book Stores or Direct from Chapple Publishing Co., Boston 


PUBLISHER’S SPECIAL OFFER 


Both books combined with one year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE, the favorite 
magazine in a quarter million homes, edited by 
Joe Mitchell Chapple, author of ‘‘ Happy Habit.”’ 


$4.50 value for $3.00 





COUPON 


CnaprLe Pustisnine Co., Boston, Mass, 

GENTLEMEN: Enclosed find $ peed 
for which please send me “ Heart Throbs,” “ The 
Happy Habit ’’ and one year’s subscription to The 
National Magazine. 


Name 


REE odcic i ctnrcutaateebeedctbeiniveigincst re ' 
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12 PRESENTS IN 1 


COST 3T TO YOU ONE DOLLAR 


SUITABLE FOR EITHER SEX. 4 APPRE- 
CIATED BY THE RICH AND POOR ALIKE 











It may seem early to announce Santa Claus, but 
he has come early this i. especially to dis- 
tribute the thrilling and human interest story 


MARTIN E EDEN 
JACK LONDON 


This story began in the September number of 


THE PACIFIC MONTHLY 


and will run about twelve months. 


We predicted that Martin Eden would take the reading public 
by storm AND IT DID. We aye our payne by printing 
an enormous extra edition AN LD It. A And now the rea 

ing public is swamping the a with demands for more 
September numbers containing the first installment of the story. 


To chnahoe a  Boaeeny accumen in our read 
ers we offered $500.00 FOR THE E BEST 
Smug Sage of the ending of Martin 
he offer is still open. The story 
ron one bin eS offer, - .00; regular 


price, $1.50, (twelve issues 


A Year from Now You Will Be Ashamed if 
you Have Not Read Martin Eden 


For reprint of chapters in September Number, free, address 


The Pacific Monthly : Portland, Oregon 


Second Installment in October Number. 





br 
































CounT CLADSTONE IV. 


We arc issuing reproductions 
in colors of Edmund H. 
Osthaus’ famous paintings 
here shown—four of them 
portraits of famous setters, 
the best dogs of their respec- 
tive years; the fifth, a no- 
table example of this artist’ s 
best work. The portraits 
are 16x22 inches, mounted 
upon a white mat which 
brings the total size to 
24x 30 inches. «« The 
Favorite’’ is larger—with 
mat, 31x40 inches. These 
pictures are suitable in every 
way for framing and will 
acceptably adorn any home. 


Field and 


LApy's COUNT GLADSTONE. 














THE FAVORITE. 


Stream Pub. Co., newyork 








Tony's GALE. 





sthaus’ Great Masterpieces 


OUR OFFER 
The price of the portraits is 
75 cents each; of ** The 
Favorite,’” 40 cents, post- 
paid. By special arrange- 
ment with the publishers we 
with 


offer «« The Favorite’’ 


a year’s subscription for 
$1.75, or free to anyone 
sending us one new sub- 
scription in addition to their 
own. Either of the portraits 
with year’s subscription, 
$2.00. Any two portraits, 
with ** The Favorite’’ and 
subscription, $2.50. All five 
pictures and subscription, 


$3.00. Renewals count. 


Joe CUMMING 











No Stropping 
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Give Him a Gillette 


Safety Razor for Christmas 


E will use it, never 

*fear! And thank 
you from his heart every 
time he shaves. 

Over two million men 
are using the Gillette— 
any one of them will tell 
you he would not be 
without it for ten times 


its cost. ' 

Shaving in the old way is the bane 
of a man’s life. It means time wasted 
at the barber-shop — or tedious strop- 
ping and scraping with the old-fash- 
ioned razor, with the certainty of cuts 
and scratches if he is nervous or in a 
hurry. Besides, as you know, he is 
not always shaved when he ought to be. 
The Gillette makes shaving easy. 


New York 
Times Building 





GILLETTE SALES CO. 
272 Kimball Building, Boston 


Factories: Boston, London, Berlin, Paris, Montreal 


Takes only five minutes for a smooth, 
satisfying shave, no matter how rough 
the beard or tender the skin. 

No stropping, no honing. Any 
man can use it. It is the one razor 
that is safe—cannot cut his face—and it 
is the only razor that can be adjusted 
for a light or a close shave. 

A man is conservative. He takes 
to the Gillette like a duck to water 
once he gets acquainted—but, as with 
other improvements, it sometimes takes 
a woman to lead him to it. 

The Gillette makes a beautiful 
gift, with its triple silver-plated handle, 
in velvet lined, full leather case. 

Standard set, as illustrated above, 
$5.00. 

Combination sets, $6.50 to $50.00. 

Send for illustrated booklet today. 

The Gillette is on sale at all leading 
jewelry, drug, cutlery, hardware and 
sporting goods stores. If your dealer 
cannot supply you write to us. 





Chicage - 
Stock Exchange Building 


Gillette Saiety 


NO STROPPING 


NO HONING 


Razor 





We guarantee this advertising provided you mention FIELD AND STREAM when writing advertiser 


No Honing 
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AUTOLOADING SHOTG 
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“Ina Class by Itself” & 





Note the clean lines of this Remington—the 
HAMMERLESS, SOLID BREECH. Throw it 
to your shoulder and it almost aims itself. Although 
it reloads itself by using the recoil of the barrel, 
the shot charge loses no velocity as the gun is 
locked until the shot has left the gun. The Rem 
ington Autoloading Rifle and Pump Gun also have 
the HAMMERLESS SOLID BREECH. 





Circulars free 
REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
Ilion, M. Y. 
313 Broadway 





THE REDBALL OF 
"QUALITY, 7 


The long shot, the quick snap shot all require steel lined 
Arrow or Nitro Club Shells cf U. M. C. make. The steel lining protects 
the powder, your gun and face, and is the finishing touch in perfect 
shells. No matter what gun you use, or what powder or load you specify, you 
will get Satisfaction if the red ball U. M. C. trade mark is on the shell box. 


Write for Game Laws and Folders 


THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Agency, 313 Broadway, 





CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, NEW YORK 





EverRe 
Safety Razor 


‘J 


I2 Blades, 


E guarantee that the Ever-Ready 
is the best shaving safety razor 
money can buy. $5.00 makes speci- 
fically compared. Millions of men— 
daily users—prove our claim and we 
take all the risk convincing you. 
Buy and try—to-day—there’s many 
a dollar and many an hour the Ever- 
Ready saves you. Each of the twelve 
waueeee blades included in each outfit com- 
Ee plete at $1.00 is the finest specimen 
eywiaulvd of blade making known to the razor 
FACE art. Each blade tested and protected 
—12 in each dollar outfit, together 
with handsome safety frame, handle 
and blade stropper, all in a fine case. 


Extra Ever-Ready 
Blades 10 for 50c. 


You can strop Ever-Ready blades or exchange 10 
dull blades for 10 brand new ones upon payment of 5c. 
Sold by Hardware, Cutlery, Jewelry, Sport- 
ing Goods, Department Stores and Druggists 
throughout America and the world, 


Mail Orders Prepaid upon receipt of $1.00 


American Safety Razor Co. 
310 Broadway, New York City 


International Distributing Company, Montreal, Canade 
Am. Safety Razor Co., 38 Holborn Viaduct, London 











